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Dear Mr. Cooke 


And as our school t 
also keeps me pretty 


ness in this town, 


Dear Mr. Cooke 
Have been offered 


17, have about $100 


and a bank account 


be. 
finished 26 lessons. 


$115 


Dear Mr. Cooke 
When I enrolled w 


Two months ago, 


Today I was given 


Electricity—it couldn 


Dear Mr. Cooke 
You will, I am s 
already realizing re 
Course in Practical 
lighting systems and 
But best of all I 


bells, and the entire lighting system of over 
| This position pays very well for the time I work at iit 
and by it I am not only paying my way through schoo), 


but taking care of t 


was made an Electrician's Helper, at 
a raise of 10 cents an hour, 
my pay 50 cents an hour. or $115 a month, which 
sider pretty good pay for a boy of 16. 

I owe my success entirely 


as well. I find your 
most practical as well, and I find no trouble 
them along with my school v 

four student, 


NY OTHER BOYS 
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What These Boys 
Have To Say:— 


$20 to $35 a Week at 16 


May ll, 


I am now in business for myself, and kept 


erm is coming to a close 
busy 


I have been in the Electrical business for the past four 
months, and am doing fine 

But, I owe it all to your Course 

If it had not been for the fact that I was studying 
with you, I could not have gotten my 


as I am well under age, 


I got it, and I am now clearing up from $20 to $35 a 
week. I went out on a job this afternoon after school 
Made $3.00 before I got home, and was loaded down with 
irons. Made $2.50 tonight after supper, making 
of $5.50 in 4% hours work, no material furnished by me. 
Yours truly, ROGER SMITH, 

1215 Chestnut St., 
Greenville, N. 


A Contractor at 17 


July 2, 


positions by two local shops, 
in business for myself, and doing fine. While I 


worth of wiring material 


Your course is certainly all that it is cracked 
I have my money's worth already, and I 


Respectfully yours, JOS. M. SAXTON, 


Scotuale, 


a Month at 16 


July 
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ith you, one year ago, I was a news 
dealer, and didn’t know a thing about Electricity. 

after having finished 24 Lessons, 
40 cents an hour. 
making 


t possibly be any better. 


Your grateful student and booster, 
JOHN BROWN, 
Willisville, 


Doesn’t Interfere With School 


May 20, 


ure, be pleased to know that 


turns from my investment 
Electricity ; 
quite a few bells 


recently was appointed School 
trician for our High School where I have charge of the up- 
keep of a very complicated electric bell system of over 
70 lights. 


he payments on my Course 
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License to do busi- 


total 
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am only 
hand, 


to 
only 


to your magnificent Course in 


having installed several 


with you 
ons not only fascinating, bu 


studying 


work 
HAROLD H. HASTINGS, 
Somets, 
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How’d you like to be making $20 or $30 a week 
after High School is out and on Saturday after- 
noons?—and at the same time be fitting yourself 
for a wonderful profession in which you can earn 
$3,500 to $10,000 a year? Sounds pretty big, 
doesn’t it? Yet it’s being done every day by 
hundreds of fellows just like you—by hundreds 
of other boys. Read some of their letters on 
this page. 
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Electricity is the greatest profession in the world to- 
day. It offers the largest salaries, the biggest oppor- 
tunities, and the greatest future to you. It’s the one 
profession for red-blooded, up-and-coming fellows. De- 
cide now, TODAY,—to fit yourself for a big Electrical 
future—a Chief Electrician’s job, a Superintendent’s 
position, a Manager’s office, a business of your own as 
an Electrical Contractor—you can have your choice of 
dozens of jobs. 


Electrical Experts Earn $12 to $30 a Day 


You Can Do It Too 


Just as hundreds of other boys are doing, you too can qualify as 
an Electrical Expert, in your spare-time, even while attending 
High School. You can pick up a lot of spending money doing 
spare-time electrical work while you are fitting yourself for a 
Big-Pay job, and in a few months you will be ready to step into 
a real job at real pay. 


Be a Big-Pay Man 


The short-cut to “Big-Pay” is training, and the big fleld of to- 
day for the trained man is Electricity. Decide today to fit your- 
self for a real job in this fascinating, big-pay fleld. With a few 
short months of training under me through my easily-learned, 
quickly-grasped, right-up-to-the-second, spare-time, Home-Study 
Course in Practical Electricity, you too will be ready to step in 
to a big-pay job, the kind that pays $12.00 to $30.00 a day. 


I Will Train You at Home 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works, I know exact- 
ly the kind of training you need to qualify as an Electrical Ex- 
pert, and I give you that training, without any fuss or frills, with 
no big words, no useless theory, no higher mathematics—just plain, 
everyday, straight-from-the-shoulder English—the kind you and I 
use every day. 


° ° 
Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Hundreds of my students now earning $12 to $30 a day prove the 
success of my system of putting ambitious boys and young men 
into the Big-Pay class. I can do the same for you. So sure am I 
of this that I will guarantee under bond to return every cent paid 
me if you are not fully satisfied that my course is the best invest- 
ment you ever made. The Chicago Engineering Works, a million- 
dollar institution, stands back of me in this guarantee and insures 
your success. There’s no chance for failure with me! 


My Course Pays Its Own Way 


I want you to earn while you learn, to more than make the amount 
of the small monthly payments on my course, and you can do it. 
Nearly everyone of my students has more than paid for his course 
through spare-time work. To help you in this work, and to make 
your studies more practical and interesting, I give you a splendid 
Electrical Outfit. 


FREE ELECTRICAL OUTFIT 


I give each of my students, absolutely free of charge, a splendid 
Electrical Outfit of tools, measuring instruments, materials, sup- 
plies, etc. . All in all, it’s the most wonderful and practical outfit 
ever given away. With it you can start practical work, can start 
making money right on the jump. 


L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer, 


Every reader of this magazine who enrolls now 
can save $45.50 on the regular low price of my 
course. But you must act at once. Write me 
today for full particulars on my Free Outfit, 
my easy Home-Study Course in Practical Elec- 
tricity and a copy of my Big Free Book, “How 
to Become an Electrical Expert.” All Free— 
use the coupon TODAY. 
Yours for success! 


L. L. COOKE, CHIEF ENGINEER 


Chicago Engineering Works 


INCORPORATED 


Dept. 272, - - 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 


Chicago Engineering Works, 
Dept. 272, 
‘. 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Dear Sir: Send at once Sample Lessons, your Big Book, “How to 
Become an Electrical Expert,’ and full particulars of your Free 
Outfit and Home-Study Course—all fully prepaid, without obliga- 
tion on my part. 


This coupon is for use only by those who are 
over 15 years of age. 


HE COOKE TRAINED MAN IS THE “BIG-PAY MAN” 
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ELL, the beans are spilled at 
last. Another baffling mystery 
has gone flooey. When the 
Cave Scout wrote that junk 
about the revolving Christmas 

Tree for the December number of Boys’ 

Life he had no idea the editor would use 

his real name. So now, everybody who 

may have cared a whoop about it one 
way or the other, knows that the Cave 

Scout 1s Floyd J. Patten. 

But how about the new mystery? Eh, 
What mystery? hy this—who the 
heck is Floyd J. Patten? I've told you 
fellows a dozen times that if you did 
know the Cave Scout’s name you would 
say “Why, who is he? Never heard of 
Floyd J. Patten before!” 

And say I've had a circus listening to 
the wild guesses some of you fellows 
have been making. One man, | am sure, 
will be glad to have this thing settled 
and that is Mr. Frank Presbrey. I'll bet 
that by actual count at least seven thou- 
sand Sherlocks have announced trium- 
phantly, “Ah! ha! Cave Scout, Surren- 
der! I've got your number! You are A 
Frank Presbrey!"" And I want to say 
for Mr. Presbrey that he has been mighty 
decent under all this abuse. 

In the seven years we have been 
chattering nonsense in the old cave 
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XTRA! Extra! The Cave Scout’s name; 
Which altho unknown, is full of fame, 
Has come to light from its only key 
The famed initials of F. J. P. 


Too long his highness has chosen to roam 

In the haunts of hermits, a cave for his home; 
To civilization he now must return 

The ways of the people he’ll now have to learn. 


The “F’’ stands for Floyd-- a name full of grace 
honest name, put it down in its place. 
The “J’’ in the middle was put there for looks, 
Like some words in titles of petrified books. 

a 


By The Cave Scout 











The Mysterious F. J. P. 


Three cheers for the Cave Scout, 
Whose mysterious initials, 
Have puzzled the minds 

Of both scouts and officials. 


May his writings continue 
And at the end may we see 
His name ‘‘Floyd J. Patten”’, 
Where it’s now “F. J. P.”” 





not over a dozen scouts have guessed 
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my true name and of the dozen only 
two or three are scouts who did not 
kriow me personally. One of these two or three was a 
chap named Ford Longsdorf whom I have never seen 
but whom I have become pretty well acquainted with 
by correspondence. How Longsdorf penetrated my 
disguise I never have learned but the first letter | ever 
had from him I received about five years ago 
thought it was pretty clever and have saved it. It is 
published in the box on this page. 

“Fine! But we'd like to know a little something 
about you, Mr. Pat—” 

That's enough! Just “Pat’’. That’s what everybody 
calls me. All right—here’s the thrilling history. Born 
on a farm. Had two dogs—one named Penny and one 
Tinker. Rode a little grey pony named Fanny to 
school. Graduated from High School when the teach- 
ers finally got tired of having me around. Worked as 
police reporter and Boy Scout editor on a city daily 
for two years. Quit reporting and started college with 
fifty cents in my pocket after paying tuition and one 
month’s board. Graduated from college by some hook 
or crook. Worked for two years at National Head- 


quarters as assistant Editor of Boys’ Life. Now living 
in the famous lake region of Northern Minnesota where 
the big fish bite, where there are lots of wolves and 
deer, some Indians and once in awhile a bear and 
moose. Own a good fishing rod but haven't any gun. 

Cracky! I wish the gang could have been with me 
on a hike | took yesterday back in the woods! 

“Tell us about it, Cave Scout!” 

It was snapping cold—twenty below—and not a 
breath of wind stirring. It had snowed the night be- 
fore and hardly a flake had sifted from the trees which 
were heavily blanketed. But it is impossible to describe 
the beauty of a white pine forest or a spruce swamp 
in the north woods after a fresh fall of snow! 

I came to a “popple’’ ridge and was greeted with a 
whirr of wings as a dozen partridges which were eating 
buds in the tree tops took flight. 

Just over the ridge was a puzzle to solve. For a 
distance of a rod a plainly marked trail showed in the 
snow. But on both ends of the trail the tracks disap- 
peared and the snow was unbroken as far as I| could 


cout: 
He’ ll feel rather blue when his secret is out. 
So be it to heroes surrounded with f 


‘ame 
Who, being so modest, won’! mention their name. 
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My first thought was that a bird 


see. 
d alighted, lIked h: di . 
Im The Scout Cave et ee ae | ae 


spection, however, showed the unmistak- 
able tracks of a mink—but how did he 
get there and where did he go? Fur- 
ther investigation revealed the fact that 
this sly forest hunter had tunnelled under, 
the snow. could see the hole from 
which he had emerged and the opening 
he had made when he again burrowed 
into the snow. He may have been hunt- 
ing for a partridge for these birds, when 


The “‘P”’ stands for Patten, the famous Cave the temperature becomes too bitter, 


sometimes plunge into the snow from 
their perches in the branches of trees 
and obtain in that manner some pro- 
tection from the cold. 

I followed as nearly as I could in the 
direction | judged the mink had gone 
and at a point, a distance of a full city 
block from the place he started his tun- 
nelling, I came to a place where he 
came again to the surface. I know I 
could have spent the whole afternoon in 
a most interesting manner following the 

: trail of that slippery mink but I had 
other places to visit. 

A short distance farther on my way 
and a snow-shoe rabbit jumped up al- 
most from under my feet. | had almost 
stepped on him without seeing him, 
so perfect is his protective coloring. 
I probably had passed within a dozen 
feet of other rabbits, for they are so 
white that it is almost impossible to see them in the 
snow unless they move. 

The trail I was following next led through a swamp 
of mixed spruce and cedar and here deer signs were 
plentiful with several well-marked trails. I also noticed 
places where they had been feeding in the brush and 
grass around the edge of the swamp. 

When I had crossed the swamp the trail led up again 
onto high land and into a beautiful tract of hard wood 
timber, birch, maple, oak and ash. Here | came upon 
wolf tracks which became more numerous as | ad- 
vanced until | came to the shore of a wooded lake 
where the pack had divided for the hunt. This is the 
strategy they had followed and one which is commonly 
adopted. Part of the pack had gone slightly ahead of 
the rest and had beat through the brush and trees a 
short distance back from the shore. The remainder 
of the pack had followed along the edge of the ice so 
that when the advance party drove the frightened 
rabbits or other game out of the woods and onto the 
(Concluded on Page 56) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


When February Rolls Around 


®) HEN February rolls around I always love to dwell 
Upon those Scouts immortalized by fame; 

I love to read their stories in the histories that tell 
How loyally and well they played the game. 





I see a trackless forest in a labyrinth of pines, 
And hear the loon laugh out his wild refrain, 

As through the solemn wilderness a little party winds 
To rudely map and survey this domain. 

Their leader is a beardless youth—a Scout—a pioneer; 
His instincts for direction never fail. 

With mind awake and body poised he leads without a fear; 
Alert to every sign along the trail. 


I see an autumn woodland with its blaze of red and gold, 
And hear the steady beating of a sledge 

Swung by a tall and rugged youth with features harsh and bold 
Who smites a chestnut log with axe and wedge. 

He sweats in shirtsleeves, garments old, unruly locks wind-blown, 
His face and hands are weather-burned and raw; 

And now he pauses, seats himself upon a mossy stone, 
And browses in a treasured book of law. 


When February rolls around I always love to dwell ; 
Upon those Scouts immortalized by fame; j 
I love to read their stories in the histories that tell 
How Washington and Lincoln played the game. 
Sherman Ripley 


February 
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OISED on the brink, Michael Conway was con- 
scious of a little tingling sensation as he surveyed 

the inequalities of that tree-dotted, snow-blanketed 
hillside. He was not afraid, he told himself stoutly, 

his breath frosting the clear, keen air. He meant to take 
the plunge eventually. But he did wish he had a 
little more experience with skiis, and he was more than a 
little thankful that he had slipped away from the others 
to make this attempt secretly. It would 
have been twice as bad to have the whole 
troop lined up watching him critically, es- 
pecially Jim Driscoll, whose openly ex- 
pressed conviction that he had not the nerve 
to make the jump had annoyed and stung |} 
Mike into action. ! 
Still he hesitated to push off. Somehow | 
from where he stood the slope seemed | 
much steeper and more difficult than it had} 
looked from below. He wondered if it | 
really was—wondered, also, if that promi- 
nent hummock just below the group of 
maples was a masked boulder or merely a 
snow bank. ... Of course he might. give 
it up and rejoin the others without saying 





what had held him back. They would 
never need to know. But the mere 
thought of backing down heightened his 
bright color and brought his lips together 
stubbornly. 

“Thunder!” he muttered, straightening his broad 
shoulders. He was nearly sixteen and big for his age. “I 
can’t do that. I’ve got to go through with it. After all, I 
don’t s’pose it’ll be any worse than bucking the line for a 
center rush, or “4 

Abruptly he paused and stood listening. The sound 
which had come to him through the still, cold air was 
slight yet it seemed unlike the faint, infrequent noises 
of the winter woods. It was neither the creak of frost or 
the soft, slithering slide of powdered snow slipping from 
the laden branches of the hemlocks. Without moving his 
feet, strapped to the long, slightly up-curved strips of ash, 
Mike turned his head—and gave a little start. 

His first thought was that one of the fellows had fol- 
lowed him and was gleefully observing his indecision from 
the cover of that dense hemlock thicket not a dozen feet 
away. An instant later he realized that the person peering 
at him out of that frame of powdered greenery was a com- 
plete stranger. Moreover, there was something’ about the 
unshaven, hawklike face with its hard lips and close-set, 
slightly narrowed eyes which affected him unpleasantly— 
causing, indeed, a slight, momentary shiver to flicker up 
his spine. 








A the two regarded one another in silence, Mike’s un- 
easiness was heightened by the sudden glint of satis- 
faction and determination which flashed into the stranger’s 
hard eyes. Even less reassuring, somehow, was the pro- 
pitiating, hangdog smile—so evidently forced—that a mo- 
ment later twisted his thin lips. 

“’Lo, kid; what yuh doin’ up here all alone?” 

Without waiting for an answer he suddenly push2d his 
way through the hemlocks and emerged into the brilliant 
sunshine, a short, stocky figure with legs perceptibly bowed 
and an odd sag, almost a crouch, toone shoulder. Taken all 
in all a most unprepossessing person to say the least, but it 
was not his hangdog look which drained the color suddenly 
from Conway’s face and set his heart to thudding violently. 

In a single illuminating moment the significance of the 
fellow’s clothes swept over him. The peculiar cut and 
cold steel gray was only too unmistakeable to one who 
had not infrequent glimpses of inmates of that somber pile 
of granite crowning a hill just outside of Middletown. 
In a flash Mike remembered the weird shrilling of the 
prison siren at dusk last night and without an instant’s 
hesitation he thrust his pole into the snow and pushed 
himself forward. 

The movement was purely instinctive—the instinct to 
escape at any cost. His hard, shifty eyes aflame with 
purpose, the convict had been almost upon him. Indeed, as 
his skiis slid forward Mike felt the faint touch of out- 
stretched fingers slide futilely across his shoulder. A second 
later his ears rang with the hoarse, angry command of the 
balked convict. 

“Stop, you fool! Come back here!” 

But there was no stopping now, much less returning, 
even had Conway wished. As he dropped over the edge 
and began to glide downward with swiftly increasing 
momentum, the boy was conscious of a sudden sinking 
sensation in his stomach such as one sometimes feels in 
the abrupt descent of an express elevator. But it passed 
swiftly, banished by the need of intense concentration and 
a growing sense of exhilaration that at once surprised and 
thrilled him. ‘ 


1923 


‘him see a whirling galaxy of stars. 





By Joseph B. Ames 
Illustrated by Hubert Mathews 


ROFICIENT at the more usual athletic sports and 
games, Conway’s brain and muscles were so perfectly 
attuned that his mingling of practice and theory in the art 













of boys’ stories in the country. What would you do if you came 
| face to face in the winter woods with an escaped convict? 
Scout Mike Conway, the hero of this story, had just that expe- 
rience, and some of the unpleasant situations that followed 
were enough to make Mike’s hair turn gray. But through it all 
| he showed true scout spirit, scout grit and determination and a 
| desiré to do the right thing at the right time. Read this story. 
| It’s full of punch and action. It’s written as only Mr. Ames 
| knows how to write for boys. 





of skiing was entirely instinctive. Body tense and bent 
slightly forward, keen gaze fixed unwaveringly ahead for 
coming obstacles, he managed that swift downward rush 
admirably. The greater part of the slope was fortunately 
fairly clear of trees. .Prepared in advance he was able, by 
a slightly sidewise pressure on the skiis to avoid those 
which seemed to come whizzing toward him—able, even, to 
successfully negotiate sudden short, sharp drops which 
he scarcely saw before he was upon them. 

And with each difficulty passed his growing confidence 
in himself helped to make the next one easier. It was 
glorious, this sense almost of flying through space, he 
told himself at length, the icy air tingling against his 
face. He would never be afraid again. Almost he was 
grateful..to the convict who had forced him to take the 
plunge. 

Unwilling to take chances, he swerved around the bulg- 
ing, snow covered mound he had noticed from above. Too 
late he glimpsed what it had hidden—the low, ranging 
branch of a fallen tree which stretched across his path. 
Desperately he tried to swerve aside, to clear it with a 
jump, but there was no time. His ankles struck the 
limb with a force that jolted a gasp of pain from his set 
lips. Over the branch he plunged irresistibly, face plow- 
ing through the fine snow. There was a momentary sense 
of falling, so brief that only the merest fragment of appre- 
hension as to how he would land flashed through his 
mind. Then something hard struck his head a glancing 
blow which nevertheless pained excruciatingly and made 
An instant later he 
was sinking into the powdery depths’ of an immense snow 
drift. 

Choking, sputtering, snow filtering up his ‘sleeves and 
down his neck, Mike thrashed and wriggled and squirmed 
about in a frantic effort to extricate himself. In spite of 
the violence of his fall the leather skii straps still held and 
the long, encumbering strips of ash were crossed in a man- 
ner which made it extraordinarily difficult for the boy to 
right himself. In the end, after much struggling, he 
managed to pull himself forward, dragging the skiis 
laboriously after him by main force. But when he finally 
emerged from the drift he was utterly winded. 

As he lay there panting, with scarcely enough strength 
left to brush the snow from his eyes, the muffled crunch 
of hurried footsteps struck a sudden terror to his heart. 
In a’panic he struggled to his knees and strove desperately 
to get the skiis straightened out. He was still dragging at 
the left one when that sinister, gray-clad figure plowed 
through the snow and grabbed him by the collar. 

“You young cub!” he rasped, his hard eyes blazing. “I 
got a good mind to mash your face in. Get up!” 


“Ts command was emphasized by a jerk which drew 
Mike irresistibly to his feet, where he stood staring 
at the other with wide, frightened eyes. Only too well he 
realized the desperate nature of his plight. Twice in 
his recollection criminals had escaped from the Miid- 
dletown. prison. One had never been caught. The 
other——As he recalled the fate of the two occw 
pants of that lonely farmhouse who had unwisely op- 
posed the convict’s peremptory demands for food and 
clothing, the boy shuddered. 

“Take off them things.” 

Obedient to the fellow’s gesture, Mike bent down and 
fumbled with the straps and buckles. His fingers seemed 





all thumbs and an oath and a vicious shake from the con- 
vict, who still retained a hold on the collar of his mack- 


inaw, did not make things easier. But at length Conway 
stepped out of the skiis and straightened up. 

“Now gimme that coat.” 

For the first time a faint breath of opposition surged up 
in the boy bringing a touch of color to his cheeks and a 
stubborn set to his lips. The mackinaw had been a Christ- 
mas present from his father and mother, a 
garment long and ardently desired as the 
one thing needed to complete his scout 
equipment. To give it up—— 

“Gimme—that—coat !” 

There was a dangerous note in the man’s 
voice which effectvally put an end to 
Mike’s hesitation. Hastily removing the 
mackinaw, ke handed it over, and in re- 
sponse to further demands stripped off his 
scout leggins and breeches and _ stocd 
shivering in the cold. Sick at heart, he 
watched the fellow drag off his convict 
trousers, hoping desperately that his own 
things wouldn’t fit. But the man was short 
and wiry, and Conway big, so that hope 
proved futile. 

“Wouldn’t hardly know me from a Boy 
Scout,” commented the. man with a sneer, 
as he coolly appropriated Mike’s hat and 
dragged it down over his eyes. “You cai have them,” he 
added with a sardonic twitch of his lips as he kicked over 
the gray trousers. 


Conway eyed the garments with aversion and dis- 

“ taste, but he was far from home and already his bare 
skin was tingling with the cold. Reluctantly he bent over 
and picked them up. ; 

“Now, lissen here,” rasped the conyict as Mike dragged 
on the trousers. “You're gonna stand’on this spot for one 
half hour after I’m gone—see? You move a step an’ I’m 
likely to come back an’ brain you with a club—I surely will. 
An if you’re a wise kid you'll keep your face shut about 
which way I went an’ everything about me. I’ve broke 
away, an’ I ain’t gonna let nothin’ stand between me an’ 
gettin’ clear—nothin’ whatever, y’understand? Get that?” 

Conway nodded and without further delay the convict 
picked up the skiis and started on down the hill. As he 
watched him reach the level and paused totadjust the skiis, 
a slow anger rose up in the boy grew, flaming its crim- 
son banner to the very roots of his crisp, fair hair. 

Aside from the bitterness of losing his precious outfit. 
there was vaguely in the back of the boy’s mind a sense of 
the profanation of his scout clothing on the body of such a 
man as this. Especially the first class pin which he had 
worn so froudly in his hat for over a year. Somehow it 
seemed the last straw that this gleam above the evil, hawk- 
like face of this thief and possible murderer. 

Hands tightly clenched and eyes aflame, Mike could 
scarcely wait until the fellow—with a final threatening 
gesture of his fist—disappeared behind a thick mass of 
pines that stretched along the bottom of the hill. Almost 
the moment he was out of sight, the boy turned and 
plunged down the slope in the opposite direction. He had 
slight fear of pursuit. The convict’s threat, he told him- 
self with scornfully curling lips, was nothing but a threat— 
the sort of bugaboo they frighten children with. He 
would be far too occupied in making good his escape to 
pay any attention to the movements of the boy he had 
left behind. 

Once or twice Mike glanced back, but for the most 
part he kept straight ahead, and as he ran his anger grew 
and with it a keen determination to get even with the man 
who had plundered and humiliated him. 

At the foot of the hill he struck the mass of skii tracks 
made by the rest of the crowd, and turning, followed them. 
The fellows were headed, he knew for “Rock House”, 
that towering chaos of cliffs and boulders about a mile 
away where they had planned to halt and cook their 
lunch. The deep snow made progress difficult, but Mike 
ploughed steadily forward, pausing only when his wind 
gave out completely and then no longer than was absolutely 


‘necessary. 


And so, running, stumbling, tripping and falling now 
and then, tingling with the strenuous exertion, wishing 
almost that he had left off those beastly gray trousers 
which were too long and caught his feet every now and 
then, Conway reached at length the beginning of a short 
steep path and a few minutes later landed into a rocky 
nook where a dozen khaki clad figures were gathered about 
a fire built against the side of a massive upthrust 
boulder. 

Squeak Thomas was the first to spy him, and set up a 
shout. 

“Lookit Mike! 


Where’d you get the pants? Where’s 
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your hat and mackinaw? Oh boy, have a look at him.” 
Jim Driscoll laughed and one or two others grinned as 
Conway, the hateful gray things dragging about his feet, 
Apparently they did not catch the sig- 
Rogers, the young 
Springing up from a 


came on panting. 
nificance of the situation, but Mr. 
scoutmaster, was more discerning. 

fallen log, he came swiftly forward. 

“What: is it, Mike?” he asked curtly, eyeing the steel- 
gray garments keenly. “What's happened?” 

“A—convict—” panted Conway, drawing one flannel 
sleeve across his moist forehead. “Back there—on the 
hill— He took my clothes and skiis—The siren blew last 
night, you know—” 

At this disjointed words a sudden babel of excited 
comment and question arose from the scouts, who crowded 
forward. Conway paid no attention to their eager queries. 
Eyes fixed intently on the scoutmaster’s face, he hurriedly 
explained the situation. 

“He was headed westward toward the Notch,” he 
finished swiftly. “If we hurry we can catch him I’m sure, 
Mr. Rogers. The way he started off he doesn’t know beans 
about skiis, though of course anybody can make fair speed 
with them on the levei.” 

There was a glint in the stalwart young scoutmaster’s 
gray eyes, but for an instant he hesitated. 

“Is he—armed?” he inquired briefly. 

“I don’t think so. I didn’t see a gun or anything. Be- 
sides, how could he get hold of one?” 

The boy’s eyes flamed with eagerness and hard deter- 
mination. He knew that the scoutmaster’s hesitation was 
not due to any personal reluctance, but rather to his sense 
of responsibility for the scouts under his charge. “Nobody’ll 
be hurt—that way, Mr. Rogers,” he pleaded. “We can’t 
let him go after—after—” 

For a second or two longer the young man regarded him 
thoughtfully. Then his shoulders straightened. 

“All right,” he agreed tersely. His eyes raked the circle 
of excited faces. “Thomas you stay here and take charge 
of the camp. Blake and Hodges stay with him. Rest of 
you get your skiis and come along.” 


N THE rush that followed Conway caught up a 

pair of skiis belonging to one of the boys who was to 
stay behind. As he was turning away he spied a 
belt someone had taken off from which dangled 
a scout ax in its leather sheathe and a whistle. 
Without inquiring whose it was he calmly ap- 
propriated it and buckled it about his waist as 
he followed the others down the steep path. 

Amidst a buzz of excited talk and speculation 
skiis were hastily adjusted and the party started, 
led by Mr. Rogers with Conway beside him. 

The scoutmaster set a swift pace which he kept 
up until they reached the foot of the slope down 
which Mike had taken his unavoidable plunge. 
By this time he had learned all the facts and was 
able without delay to pick up the convict’s trail. 

This led westward along the edge 
of the pine wood and for a distance 
of two miles or more was easy to 
follow. It soon became apparent 
that Conway’s guess as to the fugi- 
tives inexpertness on skiis was cor- 
rect. His progress was erratic and 
wobbly. More than once they came 
upon signs of a fall, and on the two 
occasions where he had endeavoured 
to enter the woods the marks 
showed that he had fared ill and his 
trail led speedily into the open again. 
For all that, however, it was plain 
that he had made more rapid 
progress through the deep snow 
than he could have done on foot, and 
Mr. Rogers kept up a speed which 
taxed all the strength and skill of 
his followers. 

At length the woods dwindled, the 
valley spread out, dotted here and 
there with clumps of pine and hem- 
lock which banked it more solidly to 
the south and west. Of a sudden the 
scoutmaster stopped short with an 
exclamation of annoyance. 

“I was afraid of this,” he com- 
mented briefly, regarding the wide 
expanse of snow, crossed and re- 
crossed in every direction by a 
multitude of skii tracks. 

Disappointment and dismay was 
mirrored on the faces of the six 
beys as they saw the trail they had 
been following merge inextricably 
into the mass of interlacing tracks 
which filled the whole wide clearing. 
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And the worst of it was that they had only themselves to 
blame. On their way out that morning they had paused 
here for an hour to run races and do various other skiing 
stunts before proceeding by a wider circuit through the 
valley to their destination. 

“We'll have to spread out, that’s all,” decided Mr. Rogers. 
after a momentary pause. “There’s no use trying to follow 
it through this mess. We can save time by keeping along 
the edge of the clearing and following every track that 
goes off into the woods to the west and south. Some of 
you fellows beat it off that way this morning looking for 
deer tracks, but by following up everything we're sure to 
hit on the right one in the end. There’s practically no 
risk about it. You've all got whistles, and the minute 
anybody finds anything suspicious three long blasts will 
bring the rest to him.” 


ASTILY dividing up the crowd, he gave them a few 
more brief instructions and started them off. Conway 
was given a stretch of several hundred feet to the south- 
west to cover. He started at the upper end and moved 
slowly along the margin of the woods, carefully scrutiniz- 
ing every foot of the way. Twice he was led in amongst 
the trees by skii tracks, but each time these soon circled 
around to the open again. Finally, with a feeling of keen 
disappointment, he reached the mark set up by Driscoll—a 
bit of pine stuck in the snow—where the latter had started 
his search. 
“Thunder !” 
snow about him. 


grunted Mike, his glance sweeping the 
“T was hoping I’d be the lucky one.” 


Suddenly his eyes narrowed and he moved forward a 
About a dozen feet 


few steps into Driscoll’s territory. 
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There was a momentary sense of falling 
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beyond where the other scout had started the clearing was 
edged by a dense, seemingly impenetrable mass of hemlock. 
In front of it the snow was more than usually tracked over 
and beaten down. There were signs of a scuffle and the 
imprints of bodies in the snow. Mike remembered two 
of the fellows getting into a good natured altercation 
which ended in a friendly wrestling match brief in dura- 
tion and culminating in the sudden overthrow of. both. 
What attracted his attention and made him bend forward 
scrutinizingly was the discovery of a skii print which over- 
laid one of these marks and pointed directly toward the 
center of that seemingly impenetrable tangle. At almost 
the same instant he noted that some of the hemlock 
branches seemed uncommonly free from snow. 

With a sudden eager glint in his eyes Conway drew 
aside a heavy, low-sweeping limb and thrust his way for- 
ward into the thicket. To his surprise there was almost no 
resistance. Instead of a solid mass of trees, the hemlocks 
formed an irregular ring about a small open space from 
which, doubtless, some larger tree had been cut. Across 
the space lay the tracks of a pair of skiis and as he noticed 
the irregularity of their progress Mike felt a sudden thrill. 

“Gosh!” he muttered. “I'll bet it’s—him!” 

Out of the circle and on through the woods, which grew 
thicker as he advanced, Mike followed the trail rapidly. 
His heart was beating a bit unevenly now, but his jaw 
was set and in his eyes there gleamed a light of stubborn 
purpose. As he advanced he loosened the flap of the ax 
sheathe and unhooking the whistle, held it in his left 
hand. He did not mean to be caught unprepared again. 

Presently he began to wonder whether or not he ought 
to blow the whistle. “Anything suspicious.” Mr. Rogers 
told them. He had to admit that the trail he was follow- 
ing did look suspicious—to him. On the other hand he 
had no real certainty that it had been made by the convict. 
Two or three of the fellows were as inexpert almost as 
it was possible to be, and might easily have made this 
wobbly looking track. It would be humiliating to give the 
signal and have all the fellows rushing thither only to find 
that it was a false alarm. Mike finally decided to hold off 
until he found something more definite. 

He had scarcely come to that conclusion when he 
rounded a clump of cedars and paused abruptly on the 
edge of a steep uneven declivity. 


S° CURIOUS are the workings of the hu- 
man mind, especially where habit and cus- 
tom are concerned, that as he perceived the 
khaki-clad figure a few yards distant fussing 
with a skii strap, a momentary wave of dis- 
appointment swept over Conway. For an in- 
stant he had a feeling that one of the other 
. had, in some fashion, stolen 
a march on him. Then, as 
the other raised his head 
and he found himself star- 
ing at that familiar hawk- 
like visage with its cruel 
mouth and hard eyes, his 
heart leaped, sending the 
blood pouring into his face. 
Swiftly drawing the scout 
ax from its sheathe, he 
half raised the whistle to 

his lips. 

For some reason he did 
not at once sound those 
three piercing blasts he had 
intended. As if frozen to 
the spot the convict stood 

there—insensibly Mike perceived that he had 
taken off both skiis from one of which a 
broken strap dangled—without moving a 
muscle. Then into his eyes there flashed a look 
of hopeless despair and he slowly straightened. 
“Well, I guess you got me this time,” he said dully. 

“T’ll say I have,” returned Conway triumphantly. “About 
two minutes after I blow this whistle the gang will be 
here. You won't go stealing anybody else’s clothes and 
things again.” 

“No.” The fellow swallowed hard and his lids drooped 
for an instant. “I don’t blame you none, kid,” he went on in 
that same spiritless tone. “I’d of done the same, prob’ly.” 
He fetched a sigh. “Well, I done my best,” he finished 
despondently. “She'll have to—pass out—alone.” 

Conway stared wonderingly. “She?” he questioned im- 
pulsively. “Who?” 

“M’wife. She’s dyin’ of the con. I wanted to see her— 
once more.” He hesitated briefly, biting his lips. “Be- 
sides bein’ m’wife, she’s about the only one that’s believed 
in me all this time,” he went on dejectedly. 

Mike’s eyes widened. “What—what do you mean—by 
that ?” he asked. 

“What I said. She knows it was a dirty deal that put 
me behind the bars. It’s what I got for runnin’ with a 
(Concluded en page 55) 
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Blizzard Hounds 


By Paul L. Anderson Richard Holberg 


HE town of Lockport, in the Berkshire Hills of 
New England, was in a state of turmoil, of wild 
excitement. Snow had begun to fall about nine 
o’clock in the evening of the third of March,— 
though this was not the primary cause of the excitement— 
and had continued all that night and the next day, until by 
the morning of the fifth the streets and yards of the town 
were hidden under a white blanket some three feet thick. 

The wiseacres shook their heads and declared that it 
couldn’t last much longer; it was too late in the season 
for a very heavy snow-fall. But despite these assurances 
the snow kept on coming down, soft and silent, burying 
roads, changing the outlines of buildings, covering every- 
thing with its smothering weight. 

On the morning of the sixth the sowniepecgie looked 
out from their windows to find that the storm, far from 
abating, had taken on a new lease with the rising of the 
wind, and now the snow, no longer falling gently, was 
driving in mad slants before a howling gale from the 
northwest, a gale that swept open spaces bare, piling the 
snow in huge drifts fifteen and twenty feet deep against 
fence or tree or building. It seemed, too, that the wind 
had knocked the bottoms from the thermometers, for the 
temperature had suddenly dropped almost forty degrees, 
and now stood at twenty below. 

Even to the hardy New Englanders, accustomed to 
severe winters, this was terrible weather; no trains could 
come in, the milkmen were unable to go their rounds, and 
there was much discomfort and some actual suffering. 

All this, however, could very well have been borne—it 
was no worse than the town had often experienced be- 
fore—but early Friday morning—March sixth—a fire 
broke out on the northern edge of town. A householder, 
trying to keep warm, had forced his furnace too hard, a 
hot flue had set fire to neighboring woodwork, and be- 
fore anything could be done the house was doomed. 

The fire department turned out promptly, but found 
that the mains were frozen and the little water they could 
pump from nearby wells was useless against a conflagra- 
tion fanned by a terrific wind. Word was quickly passed 
around, and every able-bodied man in town turned out to 
help, some rescuing furniture and other movables from 
threatened homes, others digging frantically through the 
snow and building bonfires to thaw out the frozen mains, 
still others dynamiting houses in the path of the flames .to 
prevent the spread of the fire, for it seemed that the whole 
town would go, the buildings being almost exclusively of 
wood, and set close enough for such a wind to carry sparks 
and embers readily across the yards; even, in some cases, 
for the direct heat to spread the fire. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the town was in a 
turmoil; excited men ran back and forth on various er- 
rands or labored strenuously to avert the deadly peril; 
women, heroic as women are in such a crisis, made hot 
coffee and sandwiches and carried them to the workers, 
heartening and encouraging their men with brave words 
that belied their own terror. Against the gray of over- 
cast sky and driving snow the flames glowed red even by 
day; the roar of the fire and the howling and shrieking 
of the gale were punctuated at times by the dull booming 
explosions of the dynamite; and even, in intervals when 
the wind died down for a moment, one could hear the 
splintering crash of falling buildings, gutted by the flames 
or torn to pieces by axe and rope. It was an awful, a 
terrible day, a day never to be forgotten by any who 
lived through it, as some did not; more than one house 
was turned into an emergency hospital for men who had 
been burned or trapped by crumbling walls, and more 
than one life flickered out, a sacrifice to the twin destroyers 
of fire and storm. 


HE scouts were, of course, out in full strength, work- 

ing under direction of their scoutmaster and patrol 
leaders, nor was their assistance of any slight value; they 
labored like beavers, and were responsible for much salvage 
as well as for considerable checking of the flames. About 
three in the afternoon it began to be seen that the con- 
flagration was being held; fully a third of the town was 
gone, but a fire-break was laid between the sound part 
and the portion which was still burning, and water in 
quantity was being poured on the flames; snow, also, was 
shoveled on the ruins that formed the fire-break. 

The storm showed no signs of decreasing however, and 
the workers were nearing exhaustion. Still, the need for 
hurried, insistent effort was passing, and those in charge 
felt more hopeful, though it was even yet imperative to 
keep everyone at the task; any slackening now might 
easily mean a renewed outbreak of the fire which would 
sweep away the entire town. 

While matters were in this state Joe Cullen, second in 
command of the Eagle Patrol, dashed up to his leader, 
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Bob Carter. Joe was evidently in a 
highly excited condition, so much so 
that he could hardly speak clearly. 

“Bob!” he exclaimed, “there’s a 
train stalled over in Newlin’s Cut, 
over by West Martinville, this morn- 
ing’s train it is—you know it hasn't 
come through yet—over in Newlin’s 
Cut—you know where it is—over by 
West Martinville—it’s stalled there in 
the snow—” 

“Hold on, Joe,” interrupted Bob. 
“Take a deep breath and count ten, 
then say it. If you can’t say it, 
whistle it. You’re all wrought up in 
what you humorously call your mind. 
Now, then!” 

Cullen, thus adjured, got hold of 
himself and went on with careful 
restraint. 

“A man just came in, looking for 
help. He’s from the stalled train. 
A woman on board has been taken 
sick. There’s a doctor there who says 
it’s appendicitis. He swvs she must be 
got to the hospital at o: >. She must 
be operated on immediately if her life 
is to be saved. This man is her father. 
He wants someone to go over and get 
her. He wants to get somebody to 
take a sledge and take her to the hos- 
pital. There hang you, is that clear 
enough ?” 

“Clear as mud; covers the ground, 





anyway. Where is he? Can I talk 
to him ?” 

“Sure! He’s over at the drug-store. 
Come on.” 


OGETHER the boys went ‘to 

interview the man in question, 
who proved to be from Ewanville, 
twenty miles south of\Loeckport. He 
and his daughter had been visiting in 
Martinville, and feeling this illness 
coming. on—though far from suspect- 
ing what it was—the girl had at- 
tempted to get home. The heavy 
snow, drifting into the railroad cut, had stalled the train, 
delaying it, now, some six hours, with no prospect of its 
moving for several days. The girl’s sufferings had 
rapidly grown more acute, and her father, after a futile 
effort at telephoning—the wires were down—had made his 
way over to town in search of aid. His evident anxiety 
and his exhaustion were pathetic in the extreme, and Bob 
found his sympathies roused; he resolved to do what he 
could. 

“It’s no use trying to take a car,” he reflected aloud. 
“No machine could buck the drifts between here and there. 
Neither could a horse, for that matter; it’s a case of go on 
foot if at all. Well, let me see...I’ll talk to Mr. Sawyer; 
he’s one of the selectmen, and he’s in charge here. Maybe 
he can pick out some men to go.” 

But Mr, Sawyer shook his head when the matter was 
detailed to him. 

“T’m sorry, Carter,” he said, “but I can’t spare a single 
soul; every man is needed; we daren’t let up or the town 
may go. If you want to get together some of your fellows 
and have a try at it I wGh’t hold you, but I’d advise against 
it. It would be a terrible trip, and I doubt if you could 
make it. I would advise against it very strongly. Ask 
your scoutmaster; your father, too.” 

“IT know what Dad’ll say, fast enough,” was the boy’s 


reply. “He’ll say go ahead; he knows I can take care of 
myself...I think Mr. Rennie’ll say the same. How about 
a doctor? Can you spare one to go along? It’s terrible 


to think of that poor woman over there suffering, maybe 
dying, for want of help!” 

Mr. Sawyer put his hand kindly on Bob’s shoulder. 

“It ts hard,” he said, gently. “It is hard. But my re- 
sponsibility is to the town, and there are people here who 
are suffering and dying, too. There have been five men 
and two women killed to-day, and others injured. Over 
a hundred families are homeless and must be cared for. 
And the danger is still great, Don’t you see, Bob, it’s a 
question of ‘the greatest good for the greatest number’? 
I can’t spare anyone. 

“One of our doctors is out of town; Dr. Ransom is laid 
up with a crushed foot—he was caught by a falling beam— 
and that leaves only Dr. Lawton to care for the others. 
I’m sorry, but I’m afraid we can’t do anything’ for her, 








Women, heroic as women are in such a crisis, made hot coffee and 
sandwiches and served them to the workers 


unless you can take three or four scouts and go over. And, 
as I say, I would consider that foolhardy; you’d be risk- 
ing your lives with a very, very slim chance of doing any 
good. I’ve lived in Lockport Valley for fifty-five years, 
and this is by far the worst blizzard I’ve ever seen.” 

“I don’t care for the risk; I’ve taken chances be- 
fore...well, if you don’t treed me here I’ll have a try at 
it. I can’t stand thinking of that poor woman; the folks 
here have help, but she’s —” 

“Speak to Mr. Rennie and your father before yon go.” 
And Mr. Sawyer hurried off. 


pe hunted up his father and told him the story, and 
John Carter, after a moment’s thought, thrust out his 
hand, saying; 

“Goodbye. Take care of yourself.” They shook hands 
and Bob turned away, saying to himself with pride; 

“Gee, that’s the kind of a dad to have!” 

Mr. Rennie, appealed to, gave his consent after some 
persuasion, and Bob rounded up Cullen, Lindley, Dalton, 
Sullivan, and Rennie—son of the scoutmaster—all huskies 
like himself, and gave his orders. 

“Dalton, get your toboggan; that’s better than a sled 
for this soft snow. Lindley, you go down to the store and 
get half a dozen squirt-lamps, the largest size, and a couple 
of dozen extra batteries; it’ll be dark long before we get 
there, and a lantern would blow out in this wind, Take 
Dalton with you, and bring about a hundred feet of 
quarter-inch Manila rope, too. Joe, you and Rennie and 
Sullivan scatter and get half a dozen heavy blankets and 
a couple of quarts of hot coffee, with plenty of sugar and 
milk in it; put it in thermos bottles—the coffee, not the 
blankets. Bring sandwiches, too. Snow-shoes, belt axes, 
cord, compasses, whistles, knives, for all of us. Joe, you 
go up to our house and get my outiit, will you? Meet 
at the corner of Main Street and the railroad as soon as 
you can, Wear your heaviest sweaters. Scoot!” 

Bob himself hunted up Dr. Lawton and asked advice. 

“There isn’t much you can do,” said the harried physi- 
cian. “Get her to the hospital as quickly as you can, that’s 
all. Keep her warm; use hot-water bags and blankets. 
Handle her gently and don’t shake her up more than is 
necessary. Take an ice-bag and keep it filled with snow 
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and over the region of the pain. You can get hot water 
from the engine, you know. Do you know how to handle 
a hypodermic syringe?” 

“Yes, sir. Learned for use in case of snake-bits.” 

“Good! Come around to my office and I'll let you have 
one, with some morphine tablets in case the pain is unen- 
durable, and some 
strychnine in case of 
collapse. Be cautious 
with them, though; 
I'll explain how to 
use them as we go. 
Most likely, though, 
if there's a doctor on 
the train, he has his 
outfit with him.” 

On the way Dr. 
Lawton gave Bob 
full instructions, and 
a few minutes later 
the patrol leader 
joined his men as 
appointed. 

“All got permis- 
sion?” he asked, and 
all assented. 

“My dad_ kicked 
like a steer,’ said 
Sullivan, “but he 
gave in when I said 
the rest were going.” 

“All right,” Bob 
responded, and pro- 
ceeded to check over 
the supplies, seeing 
that they were prop- 
erly lashed to the to- 
boggan. “Dalton and 
Rennie, you break 
trail; Cullen and 
Sullivan, you haul 
the load; Lindley and 
I'll come along be- 
hind, to spell the 
trail-breakers. When 








w= Lindley was getting out a thermos bottle 
and passing the coffee, Bob considered. Should he 
go straight up the side of the mountain, a stiff climb of 
six hundred feet through second-growth timber, or should 
he turn from Allen’s lane into a cross-road that skirted 
the foot of the mountain, rising gradually to meet the 
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Let's have the syringe. 


“Morphine! I should say so! 
I have 


That is, unless you prefer to use it yourself. 
absolutely nothing here.” 

“No, no!” Bob disclaimed. “I’d rather you'd doit ... I 
wonder if he’s guying me?” he thought. “Me do it when 
there’s a doctor around!” But he handed over the outfit 
and was amazed at 
the immediacy of 
the relief afforded 
by the drug; it 
seemed only a few 
seconds after the ad- 
ministration that the 
expression of suffer- 
ing on the woman’s 
face was replaced by 
one of comfort; the 
tense muscles relax- 
ed and a smile crept 
over her lips. 

“Golly !” exclaimed 
the boy. “I had no 
idea it would work 
like that!” 

“Morphine is at 

once one. of the 
greatest blessings 
and the most terrible 
curse among drugs,” 
replied Dr. Preston. 
“Properly used, it is 
a Heaven-sent mer- 
ex; improperly— 
well, it might have 
originated in the 
other place. Now, 
about this girl. You 
think you can get 
her over to the hos- 
pital ?” 
“T think so,” was 
the reply. “Anyhow, 
we can try; that’s 
what we came for, 
you know.” 





we go ahead, Dalton 
and Rennie’ll drop 
back and rest, then 
come on and haul, 
while Sullivan and Joe rest. That way we'll change off; 
breaking trail’s the hardest part of the work. You two, 
Rennie and Dalton, don’t wait till you’re plumb exhausted 
before you call a spell; use your brains about it. Let’s go!” 


T WAS five minutes past four when they pulled out of 

Lockport, and they had about nine miles to go, for New- 
lin’s Cut is half-way between Lockport and Martinville, 
but about a mile from the road, lying off to the north. 
since the railroad follows the contours of the mountain in 
order to maintain a possible grade; Martinville is nearly 
seventeen hundred feet higher than Lockport. Now, nine 
miles is no great distance on a smooth road and of a 
pleasant summer day, but with drifted snow under foot, 
with the early night coming on, and with a savage bliz- 
zard tugging and tearing at one, to say nothing of the 
bitter cold—well, it then becomes a far different matter. 

And the driving snow, fine, powdery, almost like sand, 
cut and stung like red-hot needles against their faces. 
Fortunately, they were traveling east, so the worst of the 
storm was at their backs, but there were many places where 
the wind, swirling and eddying about some obstruction, a 
row of trees, a barn, or the like, met the travelers full on, 
thrusting them back, checking them like a torrent. Time 
and again they brought up sharply, turning their backs to 
the gale, gasping for breath, only to swing about once 
more and press on, dragging the loaded toboggan, push- 
ing ever on into the dark and the storm. 

Doggedly the scouts plugged ahead, finding the road 
swept bare in places, so that they could move at a trot, 
then coming to a stretch where it was drifted deep and 
every step called for a definite effort, their snow-shoes 
sinking into the dry and powdery fluff under foot. Several 
times they got off the road, for it was dark and the driv- 
ing snow veiled the trees which for the most part lined the 
track. But by using their flash-lights they got back again 
and pushed on, changing about as occasion demanded. 
From time to time one or another would scoop up a hand- 
ful of snow and thrust it into his mouth, allowing it to 
melt and run down his throat, but no stops were made un- 
til about seven o'clock, when Bob halted and called the 
others to him. 

“Here’s Allen’s farm,” he shouted, pitching his voice 
above the roar of the wind, and his companions noted a 
glow of yellow light from a window. “If we follow up 
his lane it'll take us to the foot of the mountain, and from 
there on we climb. Take time for a shot of coffee all 
around; the toughest part of the job’s ahead of us.” 





And the driving snow fine, powdery, almost like sand, cut and stung like red hot needles 


railroad, then follow along the tracks to the train? The 
latter course would be easier going, but much longer, and 
he believed he could save time by going straight up. And 
as he drank his coffee he explained his decision. 

“It'll mean we'll all have to tail onto the rope,” he said. 
“This hill’s seven degrees steeper than straight-up-and- 
cown. And don’t any of you guys lose your footing, 
either, or you may not fetch up till you hit bottom, And 
we haven't time to go back and pick you up. Ready? 
Let’s go!” 

They went. And let no one think it was a joke, that 
trip up the mountain-side! Slipping, stumbling, falling, 
catching themselves, at times clinging with one hand to 
some chance sapling or bush while they tugged and hauled 
at the rope of the toboggan with the other, ploughing 
through the fluffy, powdery snow that loaded and weighted 
down their snow-shoes, they made their way inch by inch 
up the slope. Once when they halted to rest and catch 
their breath Lindley puffed; 

“Bob, I think you’re a dodgasted prune! It would have 
been heaps easier to go ’round by the road!” 

“And hours longer!” flashed back the retort. 
was that gag I heard a lawyer spring, one time? Oh, yes! 
‘Time is the essence of the contract.’ Well, so it is here. 
You rested enough? Then come on!” 


ND so, exhorting, cajoling—and at times abusing—Bob 
4 got his scouts up the steep slope. Topping a little rise, 
they looked down and saw some fifty yards ahead of them 
the long row of lighted windows that marked the stalled 
train. Up front, in the glare of the headlight, fifteen or 
twenty men were standing around in a hopeless, dispirited- 
looking group, discussing the chances of escape, and the 
scouts, slipping, sliding, rolling down the little hill, made 
their way thither, Bob finding the conductor and explain- 
ing to him their errand. 

That official promptly led them back into one of the 
coaches, where a young woman of about twenty-five lay 
on a bed improvised of seat-cushions. She was evidently 
in great pain, and as soon as Bob was introduced to the 
doctor, a grave and elderly man, the boy asked diffidently ; 

“Can’t anything be done to relieve her? Excuse me. 
Doctor . . . I don’t want you to think I’m trying to tell 
you your business, but . . . well, Dr. Lawton gave me a 
hypodermic syringe .. . and he suggested morphine . . . so 
I kind o’ thought . . .” 

Dr. Preston held out his hand. 


“What © 


R. PRESTON 

had drawn Bob 
out of ear-shot of 
the patient, the other scouts joining them. 

“Well,” went on the physician, “I am extremely doubt- 
ful of her standing the trip. Frankly, she’s in a very 
serious condition, and the shock of the journey may easily 
be too much for her. On the other hand, there is no pros- 
pect of relief if she stays here, and unless she is operated 
within a very short time there’s little chance for her. 

“I have heard of a bad appendix case recovering without 
an operation—in fact, I knew the man—but not one in 
ten million would; that is, an advanced case, such as this 
is. But a man has gone over to Martinville for help, and 
it might be better to wait for someone to come from there, 
It’s rather a question. I don’t want to hurt your feelings, 
but, frankly, I am a little dubious—not of your good-will, 
in the least, but of your ability. You seem—pardon me—a 
bit young for such a task. What do you think; how do 
you feel about it?” 

“We can get her through if anyone can,” answered 
Bob, sturdily. “It’s a case of hauling, anyway, for no car 
or horse could get through either way to-night. How 
long ago did your man start for Martinville?” 

“About three hours.” 

“Well, then—” 

“Look here, Bob,” broke in Joe Cullen, “you know the 
railroad makes a big loop around the end of the mountain, 
to get into Martinville. Why don’t we go on up the 
slope—it’s only about as far as we've climbed already—and 
hit the Furnace Company's charcoal road that oozles and 
zig-zags along the ridge? That way we'd cut off about 
four miles from what we'd have to travel if we went by 
the main road; we’re a mile off the road now, you know.” 

“You said something, Joe!” the leader exclaimed. “But 
it'd be a tough trip,” he added, doubtfully. 

“Well, we didn’t come out thinking we were going to 
a party, did we? I'll say it hasn't been all pie and peanuts 
so far!” 

“All right; we'll do that! Get the boys ready, will you? 
Bring the toboggan up to the steps of the car, shake out 
the blankets, and load up the hot-water bags. Go talk to 
the engineer about it; he'll fix you up. I think it’s the 
best way, Doctor.” 

“Well, if you feel confident of your ability to make 
it ... do you want any help? I can get you any number 
of volunteers from the men on board.” 

Bob shook his head. 

“We'll do better, just ourselves,” he answered. “You 
see, we know this country and can pick our way where 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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Boys Who Are Making Good 


By L. W. Hutchins 


ODAY a boy is working his pas- 
sage back to India, his native land 
from our “Land of Opportunity.” He 
carries with him great wealth—an 
education. ; 

This boy’s name is Sitaram Ramji 
Tawde, of Malegaon, Nasik, India. 
We shall call him Tawde it is easier. 
Tawde’s father was an exceptional 
man in India. He could read and 
write; and only five out of every 
hundred of India’s three hundred 
million people can read and write. 

Recognizing the handicaps and limi- 
tations for learning in the isolated 
village home, the father packed his 
children off to Bombay when the 
eldest, the Tawde of our story, was 
ten years old. And it was then that 
the struggle for an education began. 
The desire to learn carried the chil- 
dren rapidly through their studies, 
so rapidly that Tawde of our story 
was ready to enter college when only 
sixteen. 

It was soon after he entered col- 
lege, a school affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Bombay, that the father 
died, leaving to the boy the respon- 
sibilty of a family without money. 
Just how serious this situation ap- 
peared to him we may never know. 
Perhaps it is sufficient to record that 
he continued his college work, merely 
adding to his daily tasks that of 
breadwinner. Housing his younger 
sisters and brother in a single room 
and keeping them in school, he secured em- 
ployment as a part-time teacher and gave 
private lessons besides. Then, possibly just 
to prove that he could do all this without 
neglecting his lessons, he took first place in 
his class in his junior year. 

A record of plain facts of a boy’s life in 
far-off India may seem dry reading, but 
this much has been necessary if you would 
know about the wealth he set out to gain— 
yes, and the great use he plans to make of 
that wealth. 

After receiving his degree at the Univer- 
sity of Bombay in 1918, he taught for two 
years in the General Education Institutes, 
the English High Schools of Bombay, sav- 
ing during that time a hundred dollars. 
With that as capital he set forth for America. 

To understand the difficulties that must : 
be met and overcome by a dark-skinned Indian boy 
who lands in New York City, friendless and not daring 
to spend of his small fortune, one need only use his imagi- 
nation. Imagine yourself alone in a strange land, speaking 
a different language, having a different colored skin, and 
worshipping a different god—for Tawde is, of course, a 
Hindoo. Picture all this and then add that the earning of 
your living must be incidental, done on the side, as the best 
of your time must go to study and the class rooms in a 
great University. 


Ta GET a better picture of this lone lad—lonely, too, at 
times,—we shall return to those first days after his ar- 


rival. His boat docked on the first of January, 1921, and he 
found his way to a Y. M. C. He was directed to a 
certain hotel, and there he remained for a week. It is 
likely that those days were the hardest of all to bear, for 
each one meant the loss of “two-fifty” from his little 
horde as payment for the room alone. Yet he could do 
nothing. Evidently the great, indifferent New York 
could not be moved by fine thoughts; it was too used to 
“hard knocks.” AS 

His color kept him from finding a much cheaper home. 
His color and religion made the finding of a job difficult. 
And he realized that not alone was his money fast fad- 
ing away, but that the time for entering the University 
at the beginning of the second semester, in February, was 
little more than a month away. This was the more serious 
as all of the hundred dollars and more would then be 
needed to pay tuition. 

The end of the week found him once more at the Y. M. 
C. A., seeking aid in finding a home and job. Tears were 
in his eyes as he turned to go, unaided, he knew not where. 
Perhaps it was the tears that prompted a man, an elderly 
gentleman, to inquire the cause. Certain it is that a 
heart-sick boy had found a friend at a critical moment, 
a friend who knew what was best to do. Without delay 
the man took him to Chaplain Knox, the chaplain at Co- 
lumbia University, and it was then only a matter of hours 
before young Tawde had both home and work. A room 
was found for him in the home of a doctor. His work 
was that of a day laborer. HANGS 

The boy was happy. He was now within sight of that 
which he had traveled half way around the world to 
get. In the month before -he could start his studies he 
not only earned enough to pay for his room and food, 
but he again rounded out his even hundred dollars and 


1923 


That is an ambitious aspiration. 
messenger boy, a regular “swifty” of the Western Union force. 
He sent himself through college while delivering telegrams and 





working as an elevator boy. He earned a degree and after working 
his way over from India on shipboard; he is now, as you read this 
story, working his way back to his home land, scrubbing decks in 
order to earn his passage back to the land he hopes to educate. 





added more to it—enough more to enable him to pay one 
hundred and sixteen dollars tuition as a starter. It also 
gave him time to find employment where the hours would 
at least permit him to attend classes during the day. He 
became a messenger boy for the Western Union. 

The days and months that followed were uneventful 
only because the succession of events was too rapid to 
permit of outstanding features. Enrolled as a full-time 
graduate student for a master’s degree, in Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, he had therein a man’s task 
before him. Working nights as a messenger, taxed his 
strength to the utmost. Yet he held out. The following 
fall, after taking full work in summer school, he was 
awarded a scholarship which took care of his tuition be- 
ginning with the fall term: In February, 1922, at the 
end of one year, he received his master’s degree, but he 
continued on for his doctor’s degree. In June, 1922, he 
was awarded a special diploma as Teacher of Sociology. 

Now, for the first time, he craved relaxation, a change 
from his months of never-ending study and work. He 
had no money to go on with study alone, so he decided to 
take a vacation by working only. The messenger job he 
had given up the preceding fall, after nine months of it. 
In that time, receiving twenty-two dollars and fifty cents 
a week, he had managed to save seventy dollars. With 
this to fall back on, he had found employment as com- 
panion for two boys of wealthy parents. “I thought it 
would be easier,” he remarked in speaking of the change, 


.. ATER in the year the opportunity offered to work in 


the College Cafeteria for his meals, so he gave up his 
job with the boys and depended on odd jobs that came to 
him through the employment bureau for his room money. 
So the year of work passed, and with the beginning of sum- 
mer he signed up with a wealthy family to go with them 
to their summer home. as a waiter. It is interesting to 
note that of all his varied experiences in America that 
period in a’ home of wealth is the one black spot. And 
it was not the long hours and hard work, it was not even 
the petty meanness to which he was subjected—rather it 
was the lack of contact with interesting minds. He was 
stranded with people who were ignorant of everything 
except their own pleasure. 

Now as it happened, due to an urgent call from his 
family back in India, Tawde’s stay was cut short by 
several months, the months necessary to finish the work 
for his doctor’s degree. But even so he has gone feeling 


It is especially ambitious for a 
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that he carries with him a great part 
of that wealth he came to get. That 
he accomplished much is evidenced by 
this letter which he carries with him: 
Teachers’ College. 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 
This is to certify that Mr. Sitaram 
Ramji Tawde, of Malegaon, Nasik, 
India, has been a graduate student in 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, since February, 1921. On ac- 
count of conditions at home he is now 
, Tequired to return before completing 
his fourth semester’s work. Mr. 
Tawde has been very industrious and 
faithful in overcoming the handicap 
of lack of funds, su that he has en- 
listed the interest and the cordial sym- 
pathy of his instructors and of those 
for whom he has worked. I have re- 
ceived, unsolicited, a very strong testi- 
monial from the employment manager 
of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, and from other employers 
for whom he has worked. Mr. Tawde 
has made an_ excellent academic 
record. The College has granted him 
a scholarship for two years, based on 
the excellence of his work and of his 
record. Both his academic and per- 
sonal records have been entirely satis- 
factory. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Paul Monroe ° 
Director, School of Education 
December 6, 1922. 


. eet now, there must be something 
to this boy Tawde, this Hindoo boy 
from India, besides theories of right living. 
As a messenger boy, mingling with all kinds 
of other boys and with the city at large, he 
made an impression as he went. He never 
accepted tips, badly as he needed money, be- 
cause he didn’t believe in it. He never “shot 
craps.” He never countenanced swearing 
or telling “rotten” stories when he was 
around. He not only attracted the attention 
of H. V. Miller, the employment manager, 
but he made of Mr. Miller, who is a student 
and friend of boys, a close personal friend. 
And he did it all by doing what he believed 
to be the right thing each day and hour and 
minute. 

The great wealth that Tawde carries with him as he 
works his passage back to the land of his people from 
our “Land of Opportunity” is a wealth of education, en- 
lightment—a broader outlook on life and its problems. 
But it is doubtful if anyone could guess the great purpose 
that has urged him on day after day and year after year 
in his struggle for that wealth. Perhaps you may say that 
his purpose is to teach his people. That is right. But his 
vision carries him even farther than the teaching of a mere 
handful that could possibly come within reach of his voice. 


HE PLANS to go beyond the cities of India, where edu- 
cation already had a start; out to the villages, like the 
one in the valley where his early home was. And in these 
villages he would induce the people—“sell them,” we might 
phrase it—to maintain regular schools. Once this is done. 
in a small way in the beginning he would proceed to find 
suitable teachers and to direct their work. 

It is a public school system that Tawde would organize 
in the villages of India. He knows full well tie colossal 
size of the undertaking; he recognizes the opposition and. 
even worse, the passive indifference he must meet. But he 
believes that the social unrest, about which we hear so 
much these days, has reached the heart of India, even as 
it has of Russia and China. The breaking down of the 
caste system, a system based on a division of labor: 
Priests, Warriors, Merchants, and Servants. means to 
him that the people must be taught something besides 
religion. 

So now you have the first chapter, in brief, of Tawde’s 
life—a life controlled by a dream, a vision, an ideal, an 
ambition, passed. on from father to son with added fire. 
Only time and Tawde himself can weave the next and 
succeeding chapters. What, we may wonder, will 
they tell? 


AWDE is not a Scout. He has had little opportunity 

to become a Scout, yet certainly the spirit of Scouting 
has been in all this that he has done. He has worked. 
struggled against adverse conditions, has actually suffered 
physically and mentally to achieve something—achieve 
an education and the training and ability to be able to do 
something for his people. He has been unselfish in all 
that he has done, and always, in the darker moments of 
his career in this land strange to him, he has never 
wavered from his purpose. In the end, he had not achieved 
all he set out for, but certainly he has achieved a great 
deal more than many another boy his age. 
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“No Fires Allowed” 


By Irving Crump 


ANGER “Jiminy” Johnson, sweating and dust- 

caked, swung his horse out of the dusty wagon 

road that led up to Watson’s Hollow to the sheep 

ranch, spurred the animal through a rickety gate 
in a still more rickety fence, and up the path around the 
side of a log cabin, where he scattered two yellow collies 
playing in a dusty dooryard. Not far off burned a 
brush fire. 

At the sound of his coming, a huge, powerful, barrel- 
chested, swarthy man, with axe in hand, turned to look 
at him. 

“Hi, Antonio, put out that fire. You know better than 
that”, yelled Jiminy, swinging from the saddle and throw- 
ing the reins over the horse’s head. 

“Why for I put out fire? I clean up ground. Burn 
stumps. Make me garden for grow tings,” rumbled the 
shaggy Antonio, glowering at Jiminy truculently, 

“Put it out I say. No fires allowed. Not even cook 
fires now, by jiminy. Country too dry. Some sparks 
will start a forest fire that will clean out the whole district. 
No fires. Those are orders.” 

“Who orders?” demanded Antonio, frowning. 

“My orders. I’m boss of fires here.” 

“You no boss me, My boss Mr. Watson. Dis his land. 
He say burn brush. He say I do anything I wanto here.” 

“Anything but build a fire, by jiminy. Put it out now. 
No arguing,” said Jiminy striding forward and kicking at 
a mound of burning brush, scattering some of it and 
stamping on the burning branches. 

“What for you do!” roared Antonio, gripping his axe 
and stepping menacingly toward the Ranger. 

Jiminy spun on his heel and faced the oncoming Antonio, 
and his hand dropped to the holster on his hip. 

“Look here "Tony, don’t get mussy. I say I’m boss when 
it comes to fires and that’s what I mean. I'll stop a fire 
on anyone’s land this weather. I’ve come three miles to 
make you put this fire out. Saw it from my station up 
on Storm Mountain and I been cursing you for a fool all 
the way here for starting it. You mangy sheep herders 
think you can buffalo me and get my goat, but you can’t, 
see. Now out it goes.” Jiminy bit off each word of his 
last sentence and with a motion as smooth but as swift 
as the strike of a rattler he covered the big foreigner with 
a colt that glistened blue and clean in comparison with 
the dust-caked holster from which it was drawn. 

Like a bull at bay, axe partly raised, Antonio stood and 
glared at the Ranger. But Jiminy’s eyes never wavered 
and the look of purpose on his face indicated to the 
foreigner very definitely that he had a choice of two 
things; put out the fire or take the consequences. 

Slowly, grumbling the while, he turned, dropped his axe 
and went over to a puncheon bench beside the cabin on 
which stood several covered pails. The contents of one of 
these he emptied over the burning brush heap, and then 
with a stick he scattered the smoking brands and he and 
Jiminy stamped out every last spark. 

Not until the last coal was extinguished did the Ranger 
swing back into his saddle again and turn his horse to- 
ward the road. 

“By jiminy, "Tony, you don’ realize what a fool you 
are for taking chances by making fire now-a-days. It 
can get away from you in a jiffy and before you know it 
the countryside would be a raging furnace. Your shack 
would be gone. Anyhow thousands of sheep, would all 
burn up and you lose your job. Don’t do it again or I'll 
have you in jail, see.” 

But Antonio did not see. Grumbling sullenly in his own 
tongue, the swarthy sheep-herder turned his back on the 
Ranger and walked away, and Jiminy chirped to his horse 
and started back toward his station on Storm Mountain. 


IMMY Johnson, dubbed “Jiminy” for his frequent use 

of the expletive, did not feel that his job of patrolling 
the Storm Mountain section of the great Anaconda For- 
est tract was exactly a sinecure. Indeed Jiminy felt, and 
his friends in the service conceded, that he had one of the 
most dangerous and most disagreeable districts in the 
whole big timber tract. Not that he covered so much 
territory, for there were rangers in the mountains who 
had to watch over far more acreage than he had. The 
trouble was, his district was just on the ragged (and he 
felt it was very ragged) edge of civilization, with Watson’s 
Hollow, and all its possibilities for trouble, snug against 
the beginning of his big timber. 

Watson’s Hollow was a park like valley in the moun- 
tains, lush and green under normal circumstances, but this 
year, with a forty day drought taking the life out of it, 
sear and brown and dusty. Watson’s Hollow was owned 
by old Hi Watson, a crusty, crafty sheep rancher who 


Illustrated by 
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seemed to have a particular grudge against the 
Forestry Service. And the worst of it all was 
Hi employed a motley crew of Italians, Poles 
and half-breed Mexican sheep herders, who were 
just as disagreeable. Hi Watson’s wealth lay in 
his enormous herds of sheep that grazed in the 
Hollow and rar.ged into the forests and mountains 
in all directions, on grazing permits that Watson 
obtained, and sweated and fought for against 
cattle men, miners, and the Forest Service itself. 
And he had always been successful; so success- 
ful in fact .hat he began to take on the attitude 
of a despot; a ruler over Watson Hollow and 
the adjacent Anaconda Forest District, as a re- 
sult causing Jiminy, and his associate, Steve 
Gordon, the Ranger over at Round Top, ten 
miles away, no end of trouble. 

Watson never tried to foster a respect for 
the Forestry Service in his rag-tag crew of 
herders, all of whom lived in the valley, and the 
result was that what almost amounted to a feud 
existed between the foreigners and the two 
Rangers who had to do with the district in 
which the flocks grazed. This made it particu- 
larly hard for Jiminy Johnson, for his cabin 
and lookout station were just above the most 
frequented part of the range, and the herders 
did all that they could. to make things disagree- 
able for him, sometimes going to the extent of 
illegal acts, such as cutting his telephone wires 
or blocking fire trails that it was his duty to 
keep open, And this friction; added to the nor- 
mal amount of work that he had to do as Ran- 
ger, made life far from comfortable for Jiminy. 


T HE recent development was an example of 
what Jiminy had to contend with, and the 
unnecessary work he had to do, all because of the 
enmity of the sheep herders. To be forced to 
quit his station during the hottest, dryest spell 
in three years and ride three miles down the 
mountain and back just to put out a brush fire 
started by a fool sheep herder in his dinky 
backyard, when the poor dub should have known 
better, besides being a hardship, presented a 
serious situation. It meant that his area of for- 
est was unguarded just so long and in this 
menacing spell of drought almost anything could 
happen. Two weeks ago when he saw the fire 
peril increasing with each rainless day, Jiminy 
had ridden through the Hollow and issued or- 
ders to the herders that no fires were to be 
started anywhere in the open. He had even 
told Watson to see to it that his men lived up to 
orders, but Watson had only smiled disagreeably 
and informed him that he could not prevent his 
men from starting a fire when they wanted to, 
which Jiminy knew was a downright lie, 
for if ever a boss held his men under his 
thumb Watson had his. 

So ’Tony’s brush fire was a deliberate act of defi- 
ance. Jiminy realized that. And he realized too that 
his action in coming down from his station and forcing 
the herder to put the fire out at the point of a gun had not 
endeared him to the big foreigner, who was the surliest 
and ugliest of the whole crew. Indeed, if it had not been 
for the colt, Jiminy knew he would have fared poorly in 
the argument, for Tony would as lief have brained him 
with the axe as not. 

“The old son-of-a-gun looked like he wanted to pull me 
apart, but the six-shooter buffaloed him,” mused Jiminy, 
as he turned the recent situation over in his mind while 
Checkers, his horse, toiled up the trail picking his way 
around the foot of a series of old mine dumps from the 
abandoned Anaconda Silver Mines, the openings of the 
tunnels of which yawned in a bare space on the mountain- 
side above. “I suppose,” he cogitated, “that isn’t going to 
be the last I hear from him about it, either. Those fel- 
lows have a dirty disposition. The kind that makes ’em 
want to slip a knife into a fellow’s back in the dark or .do 
something equally as rotten. Guess I’d better have my 
eyes peeled for trouble for a while. But I won't let it 
worry me,” he concluded, as he dismounted in front of his 
cabin and began to unsaddle his horse and hobble him be- 
fore he went on up the remaining five hundred feet of 
trail to his station on the mountain top. 

And Jiminy did not let it bother him, even though the 
very next day came evidence of Antonio’s bitterness in 
the form of a severed telephone wire at a point far down 
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Jiminy spun on his heel and faced the oncoming 


the mountain, and other equally troublesome occurrences 
day after day for a period of more than a week. Jiminy 
found his fire trails blocked with down trees, deliberately 
felled across the path, and huge boulders that had been 
dumped down the mountainside by someone who had pried 
them loose up above. He found a cache of fire tools 
broken open (another illegal act) and the axes and fire 
pails scattered and damaged, and, worst of all, he found, 
in the dark one evening, a running noose suspended above 
the trail he frequented in just the right position to catch 
him about the throat and pull him off his horse. 

These acts of malice became so devilish in their pur- 
pose that Jiminy at the discovery of the noose, waxed 
wrathy and swore that just as soon as a real rain come on 
and the woods were wet down well enough ‘for him to relax 
his constant and now almost nerve-racking vigilance, he 
would go down into the Hollow and have it out with 
Antonio and any other one or several of the unpleasant 
crew of herders who worked for old Watson. 

But it began to look to Jiminy that the rain he hoped 
for would never come for day after day slipped by with 
the summer sun hotter and mote scorching than ever, with 
no signs of rain in the cloudless sky. The timber began 
to look a dirty, dusty yellow, instead of lush and damp 
and bright as Jiminy loved to see it. He could see the 
undergrowth, even in the thickest timber, getting dry and 
tinder-like, and he realized, with the sweat of fear on his 


forehead, that a fire starting now would develop into an ~ 


inferno in five minutes with both a ground fire and a top 
fire roaring through the mountains. 
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Antonio. “Looke here. 





Don’t get mussy” he said 








“Great Scott, I’d give a heap for a sloshing good old 
storm to wet things down,” he told himself one morning 
after almost twenty-four hours of ceaseless vigil, as he 
prepared his lonesome meal while dawn was coming on. 
“T dread to leave the tower even at night. This constant 
watching in fear and trembling of something happening 
is getting on my nerves. If a fire should break I'd be in 
a rotten position to fight it with only that scurvy bunch of 
sheep herders to call upon for assistance. A lot of help 
they’d give me. They’d pitch in like Jake. Probably give 
me the laugh, even though they are required by law to 
fight fire when I call upon ’em. Hope I don’t have to. 
Hope—by jiminies, what’s that?” 

Jiminy held up his head and sniffed the air. Then went 
to the cabin door, looked down the mountain searchingly. 

“Smells like smoke, but I guess it ain’t. I’m so worried 
about fire, my nerves are almost jumpy. Getting so I wake 
up at night and think I smell smoke. I—jiminy, what's 
that? Down in the Hollow. Smoke froma cabin? Nope. 
Too much of it. Looks to be down by about where ’Tony 
Finello’s shack is. Great guns, d’ you suppose that man’s 
fool enough to be starting another brush fire now? By 
jiminy if he has I’ll pinch him if I have to call the super. 
up here to do it. No breakfast for me now. Got to go 
down and ’tend to that.” 

And forgetting the meal he had started to prepare, 
Jiminy swallowed a cup of half made coffee, and grabbing 
up his saddle and his belt and holster, hurried over to the 
low log stable where Checkers greeted him with a snicker 
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of expectancy. 

“Not much breakfast for you old pal. Here grab these 
while I get your saddle on,” and he tossed a measure of 
oats into the manger and proceeded to saddle up while 
Checkers munched comfortably. 

With evident reluctance the horse left his meal when 
Jiminy led him out of the stall and swung into the saddle. 

“Tough on you Old Top, but you can finish when we 
come back,” said Jiminy, as he swung into the saddle and 
started him down the trail. 

“Come on. Make it snappy, or that sheep herdin’ fool 
will have the whole woods burnt up,” and the Ranger 
urged the horse into a canter even on the steep and more 
or less rocky mountain trail. 

Down the slope they wound, descent sometimes so steep 
that the horse slowed down to a walk and slid down some 
slopes with hind legs braced. But where the trail gave 
the slightest suggestion of being level Jiminy urged him 
into a canter, 

“I’m in a hurry old pal”; he apologized once, “Y’ see 
those sheep herders like to make trouble for us. The 
more the better. Now if this Antonio fellow has—by 
jingoes look at that. Some of his work or I’m a lunk head.” 

Jiminy pulled up the horse and looked at the trail ahead. 
There was a barrier thrown across it in the form of a 
down tree and two big boulders that completely blocked 
the trail and left the Ranger. no alternative than to circle 
the obstruction of the down side of the slope; that or pause 
long enough to clear the trail, which Jiminy did not intend 


to do just then. 

“Doggone their rotten meanness,” muttered Jiminy as he 
turned Checkers down the slope and let him pick his way 
through trees and underbrush, around the barrier. “If 
that isn’t a dirty trick to play on—” 

Jiminy never finished the sentence. Beneath the horse 
he heard a savage metallic clank and the rattle of chains. 
The next instant Checkers, with a surprised snort, reared 
on his hind legs and began clawing the air. Jiminy, almost 
unseated at the first jolt, tried to quiet the animal, but as 
he came down to the ground again the horse tried to leap 
sideways. Jiminy heard the rattle of chains again and 
Checkers seemed to be literally yanked from under him. 
Jiminy experienced the unpleasant sensation of feeling 
himself sailing through the air, then he landed with a 
jarring thump in a clump of underbrush, and felt a sharp 
pain in his head. After that all went black. 


H OW long he lay there in the bushes, unconscious, Jiminy 
never knew. He came to with the feeling of something 
urgent that must be done despite the pain in his head and 
shoulders, Half dazed he struggled to his feet trying to 
recall something. At that moment, however, the whole 
situation came back to him with a rush, recalled by a 
strange yellowness of the atmosphere and the pungent 
odor that the wind wafted to him. 

“Fire. Great Scott, it’s caught in the timber too! Good 
night. How—why—” Jiminy’s reeling head cleared 
quickly at sight of Checkers, who, with sides heaving and 
eyes bulging with fear, lay sprawled between two trees, 
wedged in so tight that Jiminy looked at him. in horror. 

“Jiminy, Checkers, t’ dirty skunks sure got you, didn’t 
they. Legs broken? Hope not.” 

Jiminy went over to the horse and instantly the mystery 
of the whole situation was revealed to him. Clamped 
tightly on Checker’s foreleg and cutting deep into the flesh 
was a powerful bear trap chained 'to a log. 

“T’ scurvy rascals started that fire, blocked the trail 
and set the trap on the down side of the barrier where we 
couldn’t miss it, just to get me and you and perhaps kill 
the both of us. The dirty hounds,” exclaimed Jiminy as 
he bent over the horse. “But they didn’t get either of us, 
did they, thank goodness. An’ now they got a swell forest 
fire on their hands, You ain’t hurt much as far as I can 
see. Wait now and I’ll get that blamed thing off your foot.” 

Jiminy unsheathed his rifle from the boot on his saddle 
and using the barrel of this as a lever, and exerting all 
his strength, whiie he talked soothingly to Checkers, finally 
pried the big trap open sufficiently to extricate the horse’s 
foot. Then with great care ke somehow managed to get 
Checkers back onto his feet again and out of his cramped 
position between the two trees. 

“There we ere, and you look about as fit as I feel, I 
guess. But great guns, old hoss, we got some work cut 
out for us, Look at that smoke pouring up from the 
valley! Listen to that fire! It’s an inferno down there 
already. Bet those sheep herders are sorry now they 
started a brush fire. Bet it got away from them right be- 
fore their eyes. Come on old boy, we’ve got to go down 
there and see what’s what.” 

With a painful effort, for he had been badly shaken up 
by his fall, Jiminy swung into the saddle and started down 
the trail once more. 

The smoke was rolling through the timber now. He 
could scarcely see the tops of the tall Douglas firs that 
clothed the mountain here. A dirty, ugly yellow smoke 
pall obscured the sky and shut out the sun, and a constant 
rain of charred gray ashes that had been wafted skyward 
by the draught of the fire itself rained down through the 
forest, and Jiminy could hear their incessant patter like 
so many drops of rain. A sinister stillness prevailed in 
the forest. There was no movement, no outstanding noise. 
Animals and birds had left the mountainside long since. 
Yet, like the overtone of a great solemn organ came to 
Jiminy’s ears a mournful moaning that sent chills racing 
up and down his spine. It was the voice of the fire; the 
far off roar of the flames. 

Presently the trail came out upon a shoulder of the 
mountain and the Ranger had an opportunity to look down 
into the valley. What he saw there made him shudder. 
From end to end Watson’s Hollow was swept with a 
terrific forest fire, the fiercest Jiminy had ever witnessed, 
and the head of the flames, or rather the heads (for the 
fire seemed to be moving at three points) were rushing 
up the slopes toward him, 

“By jiminy, I’m cut off already. I suppose the wise 
thing for me to do would be to beat it back up the moun- 
tain and get above timber line,” muttered Jiminy. Then 
he shook his head. “Nope. Can’t do that when my job 
is down there. There’s a wide fire line down at the foot 
of that slope. The fire hasn’t crossed it yet. Perhaps it 
will hold there and I can beat out any fires that cross over. 
Anyhow, go on Checkers. We'll play as safe as we can 
so don’t get foolish old boy.” And he petted the horse 
reassuringly, for the animal displayed signs of being very 
nervous. 

The trail sloped suddenly downward, after the shoulder, 
and into a draw, crossing the depression and following the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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HE winter of 1776-77 was a most depressing one 

for all true patriots. The battle of White Plains, 

the disastrous loss of Fort Washington, the retreat 

across New Jersey, the capture of General Lee— 
all these things combined with the poverty of the army 
and the lack of much-needed supplies to cause desertions 
and defections among the soldiers and sorrow and gloom 
among the civilians who so earnestly desired freedom. 
Indeed, the patriot cause then reached its lowest ebb, 
even the Commander-in-Chief being in many quarters 
discredited and open disapproval being expressed of his 
actions. 

The Allan family suffered no less than their friends, 
for Azariah Allan and Prudence his wife were among the 
most ardent supporters of the cause of the Colonies, 
while Brenlen Allan, their 16-year-old son, and his sister 
naturally took their views from their parents. Brenlen 
had often expressed a wish to volunteer, but was dis- 
suaded by his father, who wished him to be older and 
more sturdy before undergoing the rigors of warfare; 
Azariah foresaw that the matter would not be settled 
quickly. 

“Wait a year, boy,” said the father. 
gristle sets; there will yet be ample time.” 
this Brenlen was forced to content himself. 

Among the visitors to the old tavern, in Bound Brook 
kept by the Allan family and oné of the most frequent 
of those who halted beneath the sign of the Prancing 
Post-Horses, was a certain Dick Erne—familiarly known 
as Galloping Dick—whom Brenlen tolerated of necessity 
alone, wondering at his father’s friendship with the lithe, 
dark-eyed horseman, for Erne was known as a most 
audacious highwayman. Brenlen’s rugged honesty could 
see no good in the notorious robber, for all his hand- 
some face and friendly ways, for all his reputation of 
looting only Tories; to him a thief was a thief, and there 
was an end o’ it. 

But when he ventured to remonstrate with his father 
he drew only a sharp admonition to busy his head with 
his own affairs and let his elders attend to what they saw 
fit; the caution—reprimand, rather—was given in a tone 
so unlike Azariah’s ordinary manner that Brenlen, think- 
ing it over, was forced to the bitter conclusion that his 
father feared the highwayman—an Allan to be afraid! 
It was a terrible blow to the boy, who really worshipped 
his kindly parent. 

Even when, early in January, Erne stopped over night 
at the tavern, spreading the glorious and welcome news 
of the victory at Trenton, Brenlen could not tinbend from 
his distaste enough to join the crowd that thronged the 
taproom to hear the tale from Erne’s own lips; sullen 
and aloof, he busied himself bringing wood for the 
great open fireplace and carrying water from the well, 
tasks that were in general relegated to the negro slaves, 
of whom there were some five or six about the place. 
But for all that, Brenlen Allan was destined to change his 
opinion of Galloping Dick, and that in most striking 
fashion; his opinion of his father as well. 

The morning following Erne’s arrival with the great 
news, the highwayman was in the saddle _betimes, 
riding off toward New Brunswick, where a portion of 
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Cornwallis’ army was still encamped. As he left he 
flashed a smile at Brenlen, who chanced to be passing 
through the courtyard, and laughed softly at the boy’s 
glowering look. 

Thereafter, the stir occasioned by the news quieted down 
somewhat, though the patriots of that section wore smiles 
as they met, and the Tories were correspondingly cast 
down. Three weeks or more went thus sedately, with 
nothing of interest save the passing of General Washing- 
ton and his army to winter quarters in Morristown, some 
eighteen or twenty miles to the north, till one evening 
about dusk there rode up to the tavern a British cap- 
tain with a score or so of troopers, and a prisoner of 
war, demanding food and lodzing. 

The demand was acceded to of necessity, though ungra- 
ciously; the British foragers bore a most evil reputation 
for looting, destroying what they could not carry off, 
and for offering insult and outrage to women; indeed, 
Erne himself was said to have killed not less than a dozen 
whom he had caught straggling, one by one, simply out 
of sheer hatred of their savage ways. 

Brenlen’s mother and sister took refuge in one of the 
upper chambers of the tavern when the soldiers appeared 
and Azariah and the slaves, together with Brenlen, served 
them, driven by cursing threats of instant death; the 
king’s trocpers were nowise backward in slaughtering 
the “miserable rebels.” So Brenlen was set to carry 
food and drink, and, the soldiers fed, was commanded to 
take something to their prisoner, whom they had left 
lying bound in a corner of the courtyard. 

While the food was being prepared, the British cap- 
tain sent four of his men to carry the prisoner to the 
attic and ledge him in the smoke-room, for, unlike most 
houses, the tavern had its smoke-room there rather than 
in an outbuilding, the idea being to secure the meat 
against marauding Indians. Thither, the soldiers having 
returned to their ale, Brenlen climbed, carrying a plate of 
salted pork and bread and a mug of ale, and found to 
his amazement that the captive was none other than 
Galloping Dick. 

For all his dislike of the highwayman, Brenlen could 
but sympathize, for the man was evidently sufiering. A 
bloody rag bound his head, another his thigh, and his 
face was drawn and haggard with pain. A long draught 
of the ale restored him somewhat, and he fixed his, burn- 
ing eyes on the boy, inquiring in a low tone; 

“Are you Tory or patriot? For the Colonies or for 
the King?” 


RENLEN was not a little astonished at being thus 

interrogated, and flushed at his loyalty being ques- 
tioned, but answered civilly enough; 

“IT am for freedom.” 

‘Good!” was the reply. “Now listen! Here is your 
chance to strike a blow for the Colonies; your father 
has told me that you desire to enlist, but to-night you may 
do greater service than by shouldering musket. Attend 
sharply! I am no mere highwayman, but a secret agent 
of the Commander-in-Chief—” 

“A spy!” broke in the boy, contempt showing plainly 
in his voice. 


“If you choose. Or a scout, if you prefer the term. 
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s away, when suddenly, spitefully the rifle cracked 
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But I pray you bear in mind that one who does my work 
carries his life in his hands full and all as much as any 
soldier, and in addition risks a shameful death by rope 
rather than an honourable one by bullet.” 

Brenlen, reflecting a moment, acknowledged the justice 
of this, and said; 

“You are right; I spoke in haste; I crave your pardon.” 

“It is granted. Now, I bear on my person papers of 
the most important, to be delivered with all speed to 
General Washington, who lies at Morristown. For myself 
it matters not; my life is forfeit, having slain too many 
of the king’s men to be spared, but when I am searched 
these papers will be found, and my mission fail. Can 
you assume the task of forwarding them? Your father 
may not; he is watched.” 

Brenlen thought hard, then answered; 

“I can contrive your escape while all sleep, and can 
provide a horse.” 

But Erne shook his head. 

“My leg is broken,” replied he. “I cannot ride. It is 
sheer agony to move. You must go in person, or send a 
trusty messenger.” 


V ITHOUT answering, Brenlen set down the candle- 

stick which he had held throughout the interview, 
turned, and made his way down the steep and narrow attic 
stairs. Presently he was back with two extra candles, which 
he laid beside the first, as well as two pillows and a heavy 
homespun blanket. One of the pillows he placed beneath 
the injured man’s head, the other beneath the broken 
leg, then wrapped Erne in the blanket. for the night was 
chill and there was no heat in the smoke-room. This 
done, he held out his hand, saying simply; 

“Give me the papers.” 

“Good lad!” cried the other, and reached out a small 
packet, which Brenlen slipped inside his shirt. “Any in 
Morristown can direct you to His Excellency. Be cautious, 
for I hear there are British foragers out in the region of 
Middle Brook. And, Brenlen....I am not like to see you 
again....farewell!” Silently Brenlen clasped the scout’s 
hand, then stcle cautiously down to the floor below, thrill- 
ing with admiration of Erne’s cold courage. 

In his own room the boy donned his heaviest garments 
and made up a bundle of outer clothing, a coon-skin 
cap, and several old homespun shirts. This he dropped 
down from his window to the courtyard, himself making 
his way on tiptoe down to the lower floor. From the 
tavern parlor came a call of the officer for more wine, 
and Brenlen could hear in the taproom the shouted cho- 
ruses of the drinxing soldiers. 

The door from the passage to the tap stood ajar, and 
Brenlen chose the moment when his father left to answer 
the officer’s call; knowing the high shelf of the tap would 
shield him from view of any sitting in the room, he 
dropped to hands and knees and crept within, where he 
busied himself for a moment about the keg of ale, then 
crept out once more, chuckling. 

Leaving the house, he carried with him a lantern of 
pierced iron, a candle burning inside it, this serving to 
light him to the stables. Here he chose the best of the 
horses, a big, rangy, bay mare, one he had often ridden, 
and saddled and bridled her, the beast nosing about him 
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for the lump of maple sugar she was used to having from 
him. 

He petted her, spoke to her in low tones, and gave her 
the sweet she craved, then lifted her hooves one by one 
and wrapped them in the old shirts—for he had retrieved 
the bundle—that they might make no noise of trampling. 
He next donned an extra pair of hose, an extra pair of 
leathern breeches, and a heavy coat, following them with 
the cap, and when all was ready blew out the candle and 
led the mare from the stable. 

The night was moonless but clear, though in the east 
a low-hung bank of heavy cloud presaged a storm. The 
mare’s muffled feet fell silent on the frozen earth of 
the court, and Brenlen held her nostrils lest she betray 
him by snorting. From the house came the sounds of 
carouse, and Brenlen permitted himself a chuckle as he 
thought of the soldiers, then checked himself; it was no 
laughing matter to be invaded by the British foragers. 

Past the house and down the road to the west he led 
the mare, who shied violently, swinging him off his feet, 
as several dark forms, with rush and grunt, got up before 
them. Brenlen, himself startled, soothed the mare; it 
was but some half-dozen hogs, scavengers, that had 
elected to sleep by the roadside. 

A hundred yards from the tavern he stopped, stripped 
the rags from the mare’s hooves, then stood for a moment, 
his forehead resting against the saddle, the bridle clutched 
in his left hand, as he prayed silently for strength to carry 
out his errand; prayed also that his father and mother 
and sister might come to no harm at the hands of the 
savages who were getting drunk in the house he had left. 
Then swinging to the saddle he gathered up the reins, 
touched the mare with his heel, and was off. 

The street was dark save for a yéllow glow from one 
or two windows, for it was close on to nine of the clock, 
and tallow and sperm oil were costly. Still, Brenlen’s 
eyes, accustomed to the gloom, could distinguish the out- 
lines of the houses and of the naked trees which, stark 
and bare, bordered the way. Cantering easily, he reached 
the fork a mile or so from the tavern, where the Easton 
pike swung off to the right from the old York road, and 
following the former he came, a furlong farther on, to 
the road to Morristown, where he turned sharply north. 


OW he had left the houses behind, save for an occa- 
sional farm, and rode between open fields, dark but 
for a few gray patches, where lay unmelted snow from 
the last storm. Above, the stars twinkled merrily in the 
deep blue of the sky, and almost directly ahead he could 
see the Polar Star, with Charles’s Wain circling about 
it; from them he drew much comfort, for they reminded 
him of the One who had set them there. A few -more 
furlongs, and he came to the brook where he so often 
tished and swam; there was no bridge, but the ford was 
frozen and he crossed 
on the ice. The 
brook passed, he 
shook the mare to a 
gallop and was fully 
off and away on his 
long night ride. 
Mindful of Erne’s 
warning, Brenlen de- 
termined not to take 
the shortest route, 
through Bedminster 
and _ Baskingridge, 
but to swing west— 
northwest, rather— 
from Bedminster 
through Peapack and 
Cook’s Mills, then 
turn east once more. 
It was longer—thir- 
ty miles against 
twenty—but what of 
that, if one way 
meant capture and 
the other safety? 
So Brenlen thun- 
dered through Pluck- 
emin, now’ totally 
dark, and on through 
Bedminster, swing- 
ing off at the latter 


place to strike to- 
ward the turnpike 
which led from 


Morristown to Eas- 
ton. He took a side 
road, thus avoiding 
a second crossing of 
the north branch of 
the Raritan River, 
though he did en- 
_ counter several small 
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brooks, which were frozen solid and therefore easily passed. 

The red shale road, in summer deep with dust and in 
spring a sea of sticky mud, was now frozen and ground 
by hooves and wheels to a smooth surface that could hardly 
have been better; the mare’s iron-shod feet rattled and 
thumped a joyous rhythm as Brenlen urged her onward. 
By now the sky was fully overcast, the stars had disap- 
peared, and a spit of snow was in the air, the flakes 
dropping cold on the boy’s cheek. Along the highway 
the land was cleared for farming, but half a mile back 
from the road lay thick“woods, and from time to time 
Brenlen felt the short hairs bristle on the back of his 
neck as there sounded across the fields the long-drawn 
howl of a wolf. 

“Strange they should be so near the settlements,” he 
thought, then shrugged his shoulders and gave himself 
to riding. 


HE turned to the right on a cross-road a mile or so 

south of Cook’s Mills, thinking to save some dis- 
tance by cutting off a loop, but the snow, increasing in vio- 
lence, came down so thick and dense that before long he 
found himself uncertain of his direction, and halted, puz- 
zled, at another four-corners. For some time he studied 
over the problem, but found himself becoming more and 
more confused, till it came over him with a sickening 
shock that he was lost. All sense of locality was completely 
gone; there was nothing that he could do. And he had 
thought that he knew these roads! 

Well, he would give the mare her head, trusting that she 
would take him to some house where he could ask the way, 
and giving the reins a shake he dropped them loosely on her 
neck. He knew that his mount was carrying him at right 
angles to the way he had been journeying, for then the 
storm had been in his face, whereas now it was on his 
right cheek, stinging, cutting, pricking like hot needles. 
3ut after all, that told him little; in the hills and among 
woods the wind veered so from point to point, swirling, 
dancing, swinging about, that he might not guide himself 
by it. Well, no help but to find a house and ask directions 
there. 

So, discouraged and disheartened, dreading the failure 
of his mission, racked by the memory of, those he had left 
behind and by fear of what might come to his parents and 
his sister at the hands of the soldiers, and with a shudder- 
ing recollection of that terrible, dismal howling which had 
come to his ears earlier in the evening, he pressed ahead, 
unable to see a foot beyond his horse’s nose. His clothes 
were sodden, the chill struck to his bones, his hands and 
feet were numb with cold, and his face ached from the 
biting wind, the chilling snow. 

Miserable, downcast, nerves shaken, he pushed on blindly, 
beating his hands against his sides till the sting of reviving 
circulation brought tears of pain to his eyes. Utterly 





wretched, suffering acutely, completely lost, and ready to 
drop from the saddle from fatigue—for mental anxiety is 
far more exhausting than physical exertion—he was al- 
most ready to abandon his efforts when there came to him 
the thought of Erne, who had sent him. Erne, twice 
wounded, his leg broken, suffering frightful tortures from 
his rough handling, and in expectation of a felon’s death, 
could yet think of his errand, could yet summon a smile! 
And if Erne could do this, could bear himself so manfully 
in so desperate a strait, was it for Brenlen Allan to give 
way, to yield to a mere snowstorm? He would gé on! 


VEN as he reached this decision, the mare halted, evi- 

dently stopped by some obstruction and Brenlen dis- 
mounted to investigate, finding himself up against a wall 
of stone. Examination proved it one of the fences that 
the farmers built of stone from their fields, and Brenlen 
suspected that he was near a road. Hurriedly he threw 
down a number’ of the stones, making a gap for the mare 
to pass, and led her through. A low hedge grew outside 
the wall, and beyond it a shallow ditch, and as Brenlen | 
stumbled into this last he stopped, startled. Black dark, 
and the blinding, swirling snow, but he knew where he 
was! Knew it as clearly, as surely as though in brilliant 
daylight, for there was but the one place in all that section 
of the country that owned these three landmarks of ditch 
and hedge and fence; he was on the main road, the road 
to Morristown, and Mendham lay some two miles to his 
right. His heart singing, he led the mare out to the road, 
mounted, and set off, and something over an hour later rode 
up to General Washington’s quarters on the edge of the 
town. 

Challenged by the sentry, he gave his name and errand, 
and tumbled, half-frozen, from the saddle. Shaking and 
stumbling, he was passed from one to another till he 
reached the parlor of the house, now converted into an 
office. Here he waited, in company of a soldier, till His 
Excellency appeared, fully dressed—though it was long 
past midnight—and accompanied by an aide. 

Awed by the presence of his hero, whose strong face 
and tall, muscular form seemed fairly to radiate force 
and power, Brenlen yet stood erect and contrived a salute, 
which the general duly acknowledged, his grave and care- 
worn features relaxing in a kindly smile that instantly 
gave way to a look of concern as he noted the boy’s con- 
dition. 

“But you are soaked and shivering!” exciaimed the great 
man. “Here, Josephs, summon the servants; have them 
build up the fire; bring dry garments; a hot drink. No, no 
—” as Brenlen presented the papers—‘“that can ‘wait! 
Here—” and he passed his strong arm about the lad as 
the latter reeled and tottered, and eased him gently to a 
chair. “Sit there and recover.” Brenlen, abashed, woulc 
have resisted the general’s efforts, and tried to direct his 

attention to the 
papers, but the gen- 


eral said; 
“No, no! Our 
friends first; the 


enemy afterward!” 
and continued his 
generous iinistra- 
tions. Many times, 
during after years, 
did Brenlen Allan 
see cause to admire 
General Washing- 
ton; his respect and 
reverence for the 
general developed 
mightily as he grew 
older and could real- 
ize more fully the 
obstacles against 
which Washington 
was obliged to strug- 
gle. But that night 
in the house at Mor- 
ristown sufficed to 
win the boy’s affec- 
tion and allegiance. 
That he, the great 
leader, on whose 
shoulders rested the 
fate of the army and 
of the country, could 
put aside his cares to 
relieve a frozen boy! 
Admiration and re- 
spect are given to 
the able man; love 
is beyond and above 
these, as the stars 
are above the earth! 


Brenlen could see no good in the notorious robber for all his handsome face and friendly ways 


(Conc. on page 36) 
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My Sunday Bear = 


FTER two months of bucking the ice 
masses and fields of Barentz Sea we 
had at last forced our ship, the 
America to Rudolf Island, the most 

northern island of Franz Josef Land north 
of the continent of Europe. 

In Teplitz Bay off the West coast of 
Rudolf Island we went into winter quarters 
and prepared for the long cold days of the 
Polar night. 

The sun had gone and in the dark days 
of December, 1903, the ice fields in a great 
upheaval of grinding, thundering millions of 
tons surged with terrific force upon’ us. 
They tore the bottom out of our good ship 
and in the smash and blackness of an Arctic 
gale the America disappeared thenceforth to 
be a record ship in Arctic history—lost at 
Latitude 81 46’ North. 

With the loss of the ship the entire party 
of thirty-nine souls crowded together in the 
little house we had built on shore and there 
the preparations were made during the long 
winter for the poleward march on the re- 
turn of the sun in the spring of 1904. 

Two attempts were made toward the Pole 
in early March, 1904, both of them failures. 
I then called for volunteers to stay through 
another year (and Arctic night) for an- 
other attempt toward the North Pole to be 
made in the spring of 1905. 

I knew that the men who would volunteer 
for this effort would be men of courage 
undaunted by the prospect of another long 
night of darkness or the journey in the cold 
days of spring over the moving ice fields 
of the polar pack. I was pleased to see 
those whom I considered my best men in 
the number of volunteers who pledged their 
service for another year. I then organized 
the rest of the expedition members, those 
anxious to go home, into a field party for 
a retreat to Cape Flora which was about 
180 miles south of Rudolf Island. A relief 
ship had been promised for the summer of 
1904 and by prearrangement was by steam 
and sail to make for Cape Flora on the 
southwest end of Northbrook Island, the most southern 
island in the archipelago. 

The retreating column consisted of twenty-five men 
with sixteen pony and eight dog sledges. That number 
of men, ponies and dogs consumed about three hundred 
pounds of condensed food a day and every few days as 
the load on a pony sledge was consumed the pony was 
used as food for the dogs, thus conserving dog food and 
reducing the total of daily consumption of food by the 
ponies—as I was anxious to reach Cape Flora with a large 
amount of food on the sledges. 

I bade good-bye to the brave band of volunteers who 
were to stay at Rudolf Island, on the evening of April 
Hth promising to return to them in the Fall or following 
Spring, and set out on the southward journey. 

After an interesting march of sixteen days we reached 
Cape Flora where we encamped and waited anxiously for 
the expected relief ship. I had hoped for the relief ship 
to take me back part of the way toward Rudolf Island and 
was as eager for a sight of her as were the home-sick men. 

The cold days of spring passed and the summer of con- 
tinual sunlight came. July and August, the only months 
of the year when it would be possible for a ship to reach 
us, came and went and no relief ship! 





A STORE of food was being laid up for the dark days 
of another winter. We hunted the polar bear, walrus 
and seal. Our good sailors climbed the almost perpendicu- 
lar basaltic face of towering Cape Flora and secured the 
eggs of sea birds. Even coal was provided, a mine having 
been found some six 
hundred feet up the 








Above—The America just before she was crushed by the 
ice—Below—Some of Mr. Fiala’s dogs that were used 
in the Polar dash 


HE thousands of sea birds that had made their nests 
on the southern face of the high basaltic cliffs of Cape 
Flora kept up an incessant chatter that filled the air with 
its volume of sound. After the eggs had hatched, the 
noise increased, and the air was filled with the whirling 
wings of gulls, guillemots, loons and little auks busily 
engaged in carrying food to their little ones on the great 
rock. The little birds soon grew up and in the latter part 
of August winged their way South with their elders. 
We missed their cheerful chatter. The silence was op- 
pressive, it was as if a cold shower had fallen upon us. As 





cliff face and about 
twenty tons taken 
out with the few 
picks and tools we 
possessed. But still 
no relief ship! When 
the storms and long 
dark nights of Sep- 
tember came we 
knew that autumn, 
winter and spring of 
another year must 








pass before a ship 
could reach us. 





Endless miles of travel over ice barriers that reached clear to the Pole 
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the sun sank lower and the temperature fell, 
cold freezing winds and snow squalls as- 
sailed us. Our brief summer was over and 
the darkness and frigidity of another win- 
ter drew on apace. 

In addition to the stores we had dragged 
down from our northern station we found 
a great cache of food at Cape Flora which 
had been placed there by the Duke of Ab- 
ruzzi on his Pole hunting trip in 1900-1901. 

During the summer my men had secured 
seventeen polar bears, sixteen walruses, 
sixteen seals, eight brant, several hundred 
guillemots and loons and about two hun- 
dred and fifty birds’ eggs. This great supply 
of fresh meat had put the men in good con- 
dition and had also prevented an exhaustive 
use of the canned provisions. But still more 
food was needed to hold us over the long 
famine period. We had to hunt for meat 
all the time. 


WE had many an exciting hunt and ex- 
perience while waiting for the relief 
ship. I have never forgotten the shock I 
received one day. Our Second Engineer 
Hudgins came into the hut just at evening 
time when the sun had gone into the North 
and the shadow of the great rock inclosed 
us in its chilly gloom. He had run a long 
distance and as he came in he could hardly 
speak and just gasped out, “Duffy! Mac- 
kiernan! At the West Point—no cartridges 
—wounded bear!” I jumped up and with 
my rifle and two clips of ammunition ran 
toward the Point. Several others also 
grabbed rifles and started but I had the 
lead and as it was a run of about a mile and 
a half to the Point I arrived there alone. 
I passed Duffy coming back just before 
reaching the western end of the island. He 
seemed quite dazed. “As I did not see Mac- 
kiernan I became alarmed and increased my 
speed. The southern face of Cape Flora is 
fairly free of snow and ice in the late sum- 
mer and I ran over broken basalt, lichens 
and mosses and running glacial streamlets. 
Coming out at the end of the island into a burst of sun- 
light, I was horrified to see below me on top of a hummock 
of ice a great blood red bear. He was thrashing around in 
rage in a torn up mass of ice and snow encrimsoned and 
dark with blood. I thought he was on top of Mackiernan 
and that the blood was his. Without waiting for a closer 
range I fired at the bear knocking him over, and ran down 
the rocks firing again when I got within seventy-five yards 
of him, killing him with a ball through the brain. I then 
went up to him and was relieved to find that Mackiernan 
was not under him and that the blood came from the bear. 
One of my men came up later and when I asked about 
Mackiernan told me that I had passed him as he sat among 
the rocks lacing his shoes! The bear had five holes in his 
body from the bullets of the 45-70 Springfield carbines 
with which Duffy and Mackiernan were armed. They had 
not struck a vital spot but the wounds had bled copiously 
staining the creamy coat of the bear a red which shone 
brilliantly in the sunlight. I found that my first shot had 
shattered the lower jaw of the beast—the heavy 8mm soft 
nose Mannlicher bullet had in fact almost carried away 
the bony structure of the entire jaw. No wonder it had 
knocked him over and taken the fight out of him. 

The night before the 19th of September the temperature 
dropped to about 14 degrees F. with a breeze from the 
north. Mr. Peters who had come down from his northern 
post with some scientific data he hoped to send back by 
the relief ship, asked me if he could proceed at once on his 
return journey to our northern station, for he thought 
that every day was precious. The twilight period had 
begun and before 
long the darkness of 
the polar night 
would be upon us 
and prevent all trav- 
el. I agreed with 
him but told him it 
was also dangerous 
to start too soon on 
account of the open 
channels and_ the 
fugitive quality of 
the young ice. I 
gave him two good 
men, Asst. Engineer 
Vedoe and seaman 
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Mackiernan, two 
fine dog teams and 
sledges,a light boat, a 
tent and twenty days’ 
rations. Thedayafter 
he left there was a 
rise in temperature 
which worried me 
considerably for with 
out low temperature 
and solid ice it 
would be impossible 
to travel the chan- 











nels and reach our 
northern destination. 


KNEW that Peters and his party had a hard and ex- 

ceedingly dangerous journey before them. I had the same 
problems before me, since I planned to go back to Camp 
Abruzzi for the winter and leave the rest of the men to 
winter at Cape Flora. If I waited too long, the darkness 
would prevent all travel. If I hurried, there was danger 
of being caught in the middle of some wide channel on 
thin ice which a storm or a sudder. change in temperature 
would smash into bits, with the loss of the entire party. 
Captain Coffin our Navigator, whom I had delegated to 
take charge of the Cape Flora party during my absence, 
told me that I would surely be lost, that never in Arctic 
history had such a long march been made in the Fall. He 
urged me to give up my own intention of going north. 

On the night of September 26th the temperature drop- 
ped two. degrees below zero, and though on the following 
morning it showed some eleven degrees above the zero 
point, the wind was from the northwest which meant cold 
weather, and I ordered the party of men I had chosen to 
accompany me to get ready and at 11.30 A. M. we set out 
on our journey North. I was accompanied by Astronomer 
Porter, Asst. Surgeon Seitz, Steward Spencer, Quartermas- 
ter Rilliet, Seaman Duffy and Cabin Boy Dean. We carried 
seventeen days’ food for men and dogs on four sledges 
drawn by thirty-two dogs. A light canoe was lashed on 
one sledge—two others carried kayaks. 

It was about twenty-one miles from the camp at Cape 
Flora to our first objective, Camp Point the northern ex- 
tremity of Northbrook Island. We were obliged to climb 
and cross the glacier as the channel to the west of the 
island was open in the center and filled with rough ice in 
motion near the shore. ‘We made but one short stop on 
our journey—to drink a cup of hot soup. As we went on 
the twilight deepened and it seemed as if we were travel- 


One of Mr. Fiala’s camps within the Arctic Circle just before a dash was made to find the pole. 


ing through a fog of ghostly ice crystals and over a 
mystical sea of glass. Vision ahead was so uncertain that 
we had unwittingly neared the round rim of the glacier 
where the ice slopes downward and then curves over to a 
perfectly vertical descent. The first warning I had was of 
the sledge behind me slipping. At that instant I realized 
our danger and shouted “By the Right Flank! March!” and 
executed the order myself just in time. Every sledge went 
to the right on a climb to safety and once more we 
straightened out in a column toward the north. The full 
moon rose over the edge of the glacier in front of us, the 
refraction giving it a peculiar oblong pillow like shape. It 
looked enormous and was blood red but its radiance helped 
us forward in the gloom. I thought of the ancient Israel- 
ites guided on their travels by the pillar of fire. We ar- 
rived at Camp Point and camped in the darkness. A 
heavy storm from the southwest arose during the night 
and continued through the following day. The wind was 
so violent that we were obliged to take the pole out of the 
tent and tie the fabric together in a great knot to prevent 
its being torn to pieces. When the storm ceased we looked 
for evidences of Mr. Peters and his party and found their 
sledge tracks on the edge of the ice foot, but no marks on 
the channel ice which was broken and in motion. 

He had left a cached message stating that he had been 
delayed for a time by the impassable condition of the 
channel but that he had resumed his march on the morn- 
ing of the 27th. 

On the night of that day we had arrived at the Point. 
I was anxious for his safety as the wide channel in front 
of us had been opened in a number of places by the gale 
of the twenty-eighth. 

On the morning of the 29th we attempted to cross the 
sound but were forced to return to Camp Point by a 


A Spendthrift at Fifteen 


HO ever heard 
of a boy of fif- 
teen being a 
spendthrift on 
an allowance of one 
whole dollar a week? 

I will never forget the 
day my father called me 
one because I had spent 
that hundred cents by the 
Thursday of one week 
when it should have lasted 
until Saturday. 

Dad not only said I 
was a spendthrift, but ac- 
tually refused to give me 
money enough to go to 
the circus which was due 
in our town the next day. 
He said to me: 

“You knew the circus 
was coming, but you re- 
lied on me. You should 
have started saving for 
it as soon as you saw the 
billboards advertising it.” 

My father’s refusal to 
advance me enough from 
the next week’s allowance stung me. It was a pretty bit- 
ter pill to take, knowing that the circus would not come 
around again for another whole year. 

Like many a young desperado before. me, I decided to 
run away and be a pirate or something. In fact I was on 
my way when Mr. White, one of our neighbors called me 
into his yard where he was painting all his kitchen chairs 
and the table. He asked me to go to the hardware store 
to buy him a new paint brush. 

When I returned he told me I could help him. He let 
me use the old paint brush to put the first coat of color 
on the table. I had a lot of fun and received fifty cents 





I decided to run away and 
be a pirate or something 
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for it. It was then I decided not to run away until after 
I had seen the circus. The fifty cents I had earned more 
then paid for the admission, and I had enough left over 
for peanuts and two side shows. 

Well, I saw that circus and it was the best show I ever 
saw. It was so good, in fact, I resolved to forgive my 
father. And don’t think I wasn’t proud of the fact that 
I had paid my own way in with money I had earned myself. 

Ever after that, however, I saved a little money every 
week from/the allowance my father gave me. 

I didn’t tell him about it for a long time, though. It 
was nearing vacation time, and all of the fellows were 
talking about going to a boys’ camp for three weeks. 

When I heard that the cost of the adventure was to be 
twenty dollars my heart sank, for I did not have that much, 

and I feared dad 
») would call me a spend- 
~ thrift again if I asked 






him for money. 

One day at the 
breakfast table, 
about a week be- 
fore school closed 
mother said to dad: 

“There is going 
to be an excellent 


It was the best show 
I ever saw 


wide stream of brok- 
en ice and mush im- 
passable alike to boat 
and sledge. Other 
attempts were made 
to cross the sound, 
on September 30th 
and October 11th, 
but we were obliged 
to return both times, 
Each effort to cross 
was followed by a 
rise in temperature 
and high southerly 
winds accompanied 
by a breaking up of 








the ice and the opening of the Sound. 

As the crow flies, the nearest point of Hooker Island 
north of us was eighteen miles away, but, allowing for 
the motion of the ice and its rough character, the sledge 
trip across would be about twenty-three miles. At least 
one long night would have to be passed on an ice cake 
in the channel for the days were too short to make the 
journey in one march. Each day the problem became more 
acute as the temperature remained high. Our food stores 
dwindled. I reduced the dogs’ food to a half ration a day 
and then to a quarter of a ration. Stil later I reduced 
it to one fourth of a ration every two days. 

Our own food supply was reduced also. The dogs -evi- 
denced their hunger in howls and yelps and fought al- 
most continually. We felt sorry for them but we were 
hungry ourselves and there was a long journey ahead, 
some seventy miles before we would strike a cache of food, 
and more than two hundred miles by the longer but safer 
route to our destination at Rudolf Island. 


WE built two igloos of snow blocks. Astronomer Port- 
er who had been in Greenland with Peary and was 
by profession an architect designed them in true Esqui- 
mau fashion. They were built close together and con- 
nected by a passage under the snow. For a time we all 
lived together in the Tombs as the igloos were called. 


But as time passed and we had only a short twilight 
period in each twenty-four hours, I became quite wor- 
ried. It looked as if the wide channel before us with its 
grinding ice masses and open lanes would never freeze 
over. I suggested to Steward Spencer that we take our 
little two man tent and stay out on the glacier instead of 
in the igloo. In that way if a stray bear came along or a 

(Concluded on page 50) 


By John W. Newton 
Illustrated by Frank Rigney 


camp for boys at the lake this sum- 
mer. I think it would be just the thing 
for our boy. The trip would cost 
twenty dollars.” 

And father answered: 

“I think it would, too. But all I E 
have to spare this year is fifteen.” 

“TI have eight dollars saved up, 
father,” I cried. “Will you put your 
fifteen dollars toward it?” 

With a twinkle in his eye dad 
counted out the bills, gave me a 
friendly slap on the back and went off. 

Mother gave me two dollars for ' 
myself, too. That paid for my trip 
to camp and gave me five dollars 
to spend besides. 
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HOSE two incidents in my life 

have remained uppermost in my 
memory, and have always impelled 
me to urge boys to save. 

It is my belief that every boy who 
receives an allowance no matter how 
small never should be without the 
little things every boy needs. 

I am sure that regular saving should 
buy ice skates or hockey sticks when- 
ever they are needed.. Pennies count 
up. Put away from day to day they 
have an astonishing habit of growing into dollars. 

Of course there are boys who do not get an allow- 
ance because their parents need every cent that comes 
into the house. But even youngsters in this class could 
save some of the pennies they receive from running 
errands. 

Last summer I knew a boy like that. His folks were 
quite poor, and he had to work pretty hard helping them, 
yet he had the best baseball bat and catcher’s mitt in 

(Continued on page 49) 





It was the pil- 
ing up of small 


amounts that 


counted 











S FOR Benny Reeve, the trouble was simply that he 
That sounds odd; yet it’s a fact. 
Anyone with half an eye, as the saying goes, 
could have told him so and thus perhaps saved a 
However, although the San Antone carried 
in her company plenty of good seamen sound and true— 
her skipper, for instance, old Milton Osborne, a navigator 


hated himself. 
lot of fuss. 


of parts and known in many waters; or her two mates, 
big Mr. Dunton and little Mr. Wales, both as sharp as 
shark’s teeth; or in her deck force or below her gratings, 
where grit and muscle and cheerfulness constitute the 
three-ply differential of existence—still, it so happened 
that no one of these possessed the particular: sort of half 
an eye required. So Benny Reeve had to find the thing 
out for himself. Which he did. 

The San Antone was steaming west at the time. She 
had swung down the Channel from her regular Dutch 
ports; the great eye of the Lizard, now dim as an old 
man’s with distance, still winked furtively over her star- 
board quarter; at dusk, deep-laden with her chemicals, 
her cottons and linens, her salt, she was standing away into 
the mystery of the enormous gray reaches beyond which 
lay home. 

And the perennial gaiety of a home-coming lightly en- 
shrouded her from trucks to keelson, breathed laughter 
and whistling into the lips of her crew, from Cap'n 
Milt himself to the grimiest of Chief MacLaren’s coal 
passers—with a single exception. Benny Reeve stood in 
the door of his pantry, one bare arm stretched high against 
the casement. Benny Reeve stared out across the placid, 
dusky green platform of the sea to that slow-winking eye 
of the Lizard, just below the sky. And Benny Reeve 
wondered lugubriously why he had to be born. 

Strange youngster! Something at once 
funny and pathetic in the cast of him as 
he stood there. He took life with such 
appalling seriousness. 

For all its slightness his figure was well 
knit, his legs sturdy for one who worked 
indoors. His black hair rose straight up 
off his forehead, stiff and short, so that the 
top of his head looked like a shoe-brush. 
His pale face, the almost transparent 
cleanliness of his hands, the big dirty apron 
that swathed his lower body, the heelless 
shabby slippers on his feet—all these 
showed his calling and no more. But his 
eyes were remarkable: in them was pat- 
ently inscribed the legend of this boy’s soul. 

They were dark brown, almost black, 
and very big and round. “Cow eyes,” 
somebody had called them. But that was 
unjust. They were the eyes of a prophet, 
a poet, a great philosopher; of a Lincoln, 
a Bonaparte—perhaps a Montesquieu. 

But Benny Reeve was cabin steward 
aboard the San Antone. He had filled this 
position for two years. He would continue 
to fill it, in all probability, until he died. 
And now, watching the last flicker of Eng- 
land recede, glow again, and die—hating 
himself, as always, without knowing that 
he hated himself or why—Benny Reeve 
stood there in his open pantry doorway 
and wondered what was the use in any- 
thing, and why everything had to be. 


S HAS been said, he had little or no no- 

tion of what ailed him. He knew, of 
course, that there was something unsat- 
isfactory about his work: dense indeed 
would the boy have been not to realize 
that. Try it yourself, if you hold your 
self-respect impregnable. Invest your 
talents in a job that permits you to be in- 
cessantly sworn at, up a dumb waiter shaft, 
by a shaven headed, acid-tongued Cockney 
cook for sixteen hours out of the twenty- 
four. Consider the sinecure of serving four 
ravenous ship’s officers—MacLaren made 
the fourth at the captain’s table—three 
‘times a day seven days in the week; of 
washing the table gear after each meal and of 
keeping the pantry and dining cabin clean, 
as well as the four staterooms that sur- 
rounded it on the main deck of the San 
Antone’s superstructure; of standing ready, 
at any hour of the day or night, when 
summoned by a rasping buzzer at the head 
of your pipe berth to hop up on the bridge 
with a cup of coffee for the officer on 


watch—or a wedge of pie or a doughnut, if he should be 
pleased to want it. You'll see. 

But then, too, there was the matter of the skipper and 
those others—the way they all treated him. Benny Reeve 
felt he had a grievance there. 

Now they certainly did not maltreat him—that sort 
of thing is not done, these days. They simply did not 
see him at all. They worked hard too: Benny Reeve was 
no more than a mechanical contrivance that helped them 
to appease the sea-hunger that gnawed them. No man 
maltreats his knife and fork, unless by chance the one is 
dull and the other dirty. Practice had made Benny Reeve 
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reasonably adept. He went through his hated paces 
precisely, without thinking. There were other things 
than his work—more important things, he told himself— 
on his mind. 

Those men despised him. That was the real trouble, 
he mused. Behind his back, when the swing door between 
pantry and dining cabin had shut behind him, they scoffed 
at his woman’s work—listened grinning for the anathema 
that Croyden, the Cockney cook, sent flying up the shaft— 
laughed covertly at his discomfiture. That was the real 
trouble, said Benny Reeve. Years ago somebody had 
scornfully named him; and the men were 
simply, in their own minds, taking up the re- 
frain. They knew him to be a good-for-noth- 
ing, a—a nincompoop. And that, when you 
came right down to it, was exactly what he 
was. A pasty-fisted, bunk-making, dish-wash- 
ing nincompoop! 


HE Lizard winked once, finally, and 
dropped beneath the curved crust of 
the sea. Imperturba- 
bly the San Antone 
shoved herself wést- 
ward, into the gather- 
ing night. 

There was nothing 
novel in this judg- 
ment: Benny Reeve 
had reached it a hun- 
dred times before. It 
had only the meagre 
advantage of definite- 
ness. When he arrived 
at it Benny Reeve 









He was going round the table, with the gravy 
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usually ceased thinking, for the time being, and set to 

work on something. So now he turned, with a dogged 

look, and began setting the table for supper. 
Nincompoop...... nin—com— 


HUS rolled the world for six calm June days. Then, 
for no cause or reason discoverable to Benny Reeve, 
the San Antone caught fire. 

How does a blaze break out on shipboard—within the 
steel shell, for instance, of a watertight compartmented 
freighter like the San Antone? Usually not even Lloyd’s 
itself knows, for the simple reason that the effect destroys 
the cause. Any guess, usually, is as good as any other. 

But in the case of the San Antone, by now halfway 
across the Atlantic and a short week from home, the 
secret—once out—was not difficult of conjecture. Milt 
Osborne knew perfectly well it had been a mistake to 
load those textiles in No. 3, the bunker hold. Besides 
being inflammable themselves they were of course packed 
in wooden cases. And the bunker hold was too near the 
fire room—especially if the packing about your boilers 
happened—as his did—to be wearing thin. It was all 
wrong: Milt had said so to the agent at Rotterdam. 
But what does a sea captain, a deepwater man, know of 
loading? It was the chemicals, the officious little agent 
had argued, whose disposition required care. The chem- 
icals, now, happened to be highly and _ whimsically 
explosive. He had put them in No. 1, the forward hold— 
as far from the engine room as was possible. That made 
No. 3 the only place possible for the cottons and linens; 
otherwise, as any idiot could see, she would have been 
altogether down by the head. 

Debate is useless with an agent. At the time, Milt 
Osborne had acquiesced, shaking his big head—had allowed 
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“Hey!” suddenly shouted Mr. 
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Dunton, “come back with that!” 





the matter to drop from his mind. Now, in mid-ocean, 
with thin black ribbons of smoke spurting suddenly out 
of his gratings, he remembered. 

But to Benny Reeve the whole affair was a mystery. 
Somewhere about mid-afternoon, happening to be standing 
by the superstructure after railing, he had seen a man 
emerge quite abruptly from the starboard engine room 
hatch and hurry forward and upward toward the bridge. 
He had seen the little smoke-streamers, too. Such things, 
however, did not particularly concern him: at the time 
he was wondering why certain men could be lords and 
do nothing but command, whereas others must slave and 
obey. It was a knotty problem. Immersed in it, he 
stared unseeingly at those little wispy streamers of 
smoke, and turned to go in; and he laid his supper table 
automatically, and even after the men came in, talking, 
sensed nothing unusual until the meal was half over. 

Then MacLaren’s words plumbed the lethargy of his 
musing like a volley of pebbles dropped into a dark, 
still pool. 

‘“....durned nuisance! Ef ’twas any other hold but 
the bunker, ’r any other stuff but cloth, I c’d stomp on 
her in half a blink. But I’m cramped. Ben turnin’ sea 
water int’ that hold through the pump pipes fur two 
hours, now. But you know how ’tis with bolts of cloth 
rolled tight—takes a ton of water fur every squar’ inch...” 

Big Mr. Dunton spoke up assuredly, as was his wont. 
“Why not rip off them hatches an’ soak her good—all 
four deck hose lines ?” 

MacLaren’s lip curled: he had small use for mates. 
“Cause I want t’ git home,” he snapped. “Minute ye let 
the air in, that hull bunker’ll rar into flame. Hose lines, 
says you! I tell you, thet water drains right off int’ the 
bilges, leavin’ the fire in them bolts as good as new. Soak 
her good, says you! Stick to it, says you! That water’ll 
seep down through as fast’s you can pump it through 
her hatches. Fill her full, says you! Fill her plumb up 
to her gunnel! Ya-a-a-h! An’ then where’ll my fires be?” 

“How about steam?” suggested Milt, erasing the mate’s 
bluster with a gesture. “Any way of turnin’ live steam 

in there through yer feeders?” 


HE Chief turned an appreciative 
glance on his superior. “I ben thinkin’ 
of that,” he said. “But I’m afeerd it 
cain’t be done. Y’see, 
Cap’n, them  feedin’ 
lines, they won’t stand 
no great pressure. Now 
with us, it’d have to be 
a lot—an awful lot—or 
none a-tall.” 
All four men were 
silent. No one seemed 
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to notice the fact that little Mr. Wales, the second mate, 
had spoken not at all. They sat there and puzzled over 
this thing—while Benny Reeve peeked at them through 
the crack of his pantry swing door—puzzled, not exactly 
as four poor prisoners seated over a slow-burning and 
relentless doom; more, strangely enough, as philosophers, 
you might say, seeing the thing only in the abstract— 
seeing it interestedly, an almost pleasurable relief from 
the monotony of the day’s grind, seeing it sportingly— 
calling it, in short, a challenge. And when Benny Reeve 
came in with the pudding, they looked up quickly; then 
pushed their dishes aside, not to be bothered. 

And little Mr. Wales said: “Chief, have you got any 
lines that will carry a big head of steam?” He spoke 
slowly, in a low voice, but without apology. 

“No!” barked MacLaren, preoccupied, disliking mates. 
“No—yes. What d’ye mean?” 

“T mean, why not run ’em outside an’ into the ports. 
They’s two on each side, of course. Rig stagin’s. Smash 
in the ports an’ chuck that steam right into the middle 
of your stuff. Won't enough air get in to harm. Make 
less water to creep up on yer fires. Seems t’me—” 

Big Mr. Dunton broke out laughing, as a matter of 
course. The skipper pushed back his chair. ‘“An’ then 
suppose,” he stated, amused but not unkindly—‘“suppose 
it comes on to blow.” 

In earnest debate the four went ovtside, little Mr. 
Wales last—as of course was proper. But Benny Reeve, 
still watching from his retreat, felt a thrill of sympathy 
for the stocky figure of that little junior officer. In a 
lifetime he could not have coherently explained it. -It 
seemed, however, that between Mr. Wales and himself 
there was now a kinship—something held in common that 
he had not noticed or thought about before. 

For he had happened to be looking at Mr. Wales, just 
before the little man put that question to MacLaren. 
He had remarked his eyes. Looking into them, it had 
been as if he had peered, for a brief moment, into the 
man’s soul. “I’ve got an idea,” those eyes had said. “It 
may be good and it may be no good. Either way, they’ll 
laugh—because I’m the cub aboard here. Shall I tell 
them?” Benny Reeve had plainly seen the doubt in those 
eyes, and its sudden dissolution. “Yes. I will. It must 
be good. I believe in it, anyway. If they don’t like it, 
it’s nothing to me—the devil take them....” 

Now why couldn’t he do that—believe in something, in 
himself—and care nothing what others thought? The answer 
came inevitably. Mr. Wales was a licensed second officer : 
some day he would command a moving mountain of steel. 
Mr. Wales was sharp, alert—he had ideas. He, Benny Reeve, 
was only the cabin steward, the despised butt of the ship, 
who got sworn at or disregarded. He had been born—was 
now—would forever be, a nincompoop... . 


teens next day it was just the same. The fire, 
so rumor had it, was well under control: 
they had not dared open the bunker hatches; 
but the sea water pumped steadily into the 
smouldering area had apparently touched 
somewhere its mark before draining down 
into the great wash which the San Antone 
now carried in her bilges. Wisps of smoke no 
longer spouted from her gratings. The four 
officers came in to their supper very cheer- 
fully. MacLaren now hoped there would be 
no need of trying the steam. The skipper 
showed his relief by deliberately turning the 
talk away from the fire, which for the last 
four meals had ruled the table. 

This night, Benny Reeve listened carefully 
to the ‘conversation whenever he found a 
chance. And he watched little Mr. Wales. He 
watched them all. For the first time, and for some absurd 
and incomprehensible reason, these men were interesting. 

The captain was talking. He said: “Take this world, 
now. A curious old place. An’ curious old parties stuck 
away in odd corners. I seen ’em all. I mind the month 
I laid up in Martinique, down with the fever an’ nigh 
cashed in. They was a man there—” 

And big Mr. Dunton broke in, as was his way. “Talk 
of strange parties! I seen a guy, right in the heart of 
Noo Yawk, too—strangest coot you ever laid eye on, nor 
I neither. Kep’ a little corner of a terbaccer stall down 
on our No. 63. We used to stop off an’ talk to him, 
comin’ up the dock to shore leave. Cripple—one laig no 
bigger’n a bean pole, an’ all twisted up inside a steel brace.” 

“I mind him,” said the skipper tractably. “Funny 
piece. Always chipper as all get out. He’d screw up 
that little mouth of his as you went along by, an’ holler 
out, ‘Good evenin’, matey. Take a plug ashore now?’ 
Cripes! I air’t seen the little beggar fur no sayin’ how 
long. Whatever become of him, Dunton?” 

“Dead,” pronounced the first mate, with a kind of 
relish. ‘“An’ that’s what I mean. That kid—we used t' 
call him Swots, no knowin’ why—he had a brother, come 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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CHAPTER X. 
WE RETRACE OUR STEPS 


E MARCHED along the tracks about half a 

mile, through the woods. As 

he went along I remembered 

what Uncle Jeb said, that the 

woods look different when you're going 

in the opposite direction from which you 

*came. He said the way a tree looks de- 

pends on where you stand. And it’s the 

same with hills and everything. So that's 

why the woods only look familiar when 

you’re going the same way that you went 

before. That’s the reason for blazing 
trails. 

Uncle Jeb says a person looks different 
front and back and it’s the same with 
woods. Pee-wee marched along back 
the same way we had come, very bold 
and sure. 

After a while he said, “I don’t know 
why we don’t come to the turnpike.” 

“Maybe it’s because it isn’t here,” I 
said. 

“Are you sure you're going the right 
way?” Bert asked him. 

“Sure I’m sure,” he said; “only it’s 
longer than I thought it was.” 

“Maybe it got stretched,” I said. 

Pee-wee just kept trudging along and he said, “Maybe 
it seems long because we're kind of played out.” 

“Oh, we don’t care as long as you get us home,” 
Garry said. 

“We trust you implicitly,” Warde told him. 

“You're our guiding light,” Garry said. 

Pee-wee just trudged on. 

Pretty soon he said, “As long as you're all so tired, 
maybe I can find—I think I know a short cut.” 

“Take us the way the raven flies,” I said; “the shorter 
the quicker.” 

“I can see a road over there through the trees,” he 
said. “That goes into the turnpike. It'll be easier walk- 
ing on the road.” 

“As long as you know you're going the right way,” 
I said. 

“Sure I’m going the right way,” he said; “what’s the 
use of getting scared. We'll be home in twenty minutes.” 

“That'll be nice,” Garry said. 

“Won't I be glad!” said Bert. 

“Just you follow me,” Pee-wee said. 

“We're following,” I told him. “We're following our 
leader wherever he goes. We know the animal cracker 
knows the woods. Have another apple?” 

Next he left the tracks and cut over to the left where 
we could see a road through the trees. He hit into the 
road and hiked along. 

“Sure you’re right?” Bert asked him. 

“Do you think I don’t know the way?” the kid said, 
very disgusted. 

“Don’t start to ask questions, or hint, or propose,” 
I said. 

Pretty soon he came to a cross-road and g-o-o-d night 
magnolia! Right there, staring us in the face was the 
fickle signboard that I had turned around. Oh boy, you 
should have seen Pee-wee. The apple he was eating fell 
out of his hand and he just stood there staring. He 
couldn’t even speak. 

“Don’t ask where you're headed for nobody knows,” 
Hervey said. 

I said, “Have no fear, our gallant leader is with us. 
Raving ravens do not get rattled. Trust to Scout Harris. 
He knows the way. Follow your ‘eader.” 

Maybe that signboard had been a pinwheel, but there 
it was at the very same spot where it had been before. 

Warde said, “That’s one good thing about scouts, they 
always come back.” 

I said, “Pee-wee led us the right way, only in the 
wrong direction.”. 

“Just as you said,” Garry put in, “the turnpike has 
disappeared. That’s why I never liked turnpikes, they’re 
so fickle.” 

“There’s something wrong here!” the kid shouted. 

“Sure,” I said, “it isn’t your fault, it’s the turnpike’s.” 

“I started in the right direction,” Pee-wee shouted, 


“and I kept going in the right direction, you can’t deny 
it. I'd like to know how we got her?” 

“That’s what /’d like to know,” I said. 

“I suppose we just walked here,” Bert said; “we fol- 
lowed our leader.” 

Hervey started singing: 
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The turnpike turned round 

And the trail it got bent, 

We followed our leader wherever 
he went. 

“Anyway I’m sure I started in 
the right direction,” the kid said; 
“T don’t care what anybody says.” 

I said, “Sure, if the right direc- 
tion changes its mind that isn’t 
your fault. Come on, let’s go back. 
It’s long past dinner-time.” 

“Let Warde be leader,” Hervey 
said; “he’s the only one here who has any sense.” 

So we started following Warde back along the trail till 
we came to the railroad tracks and along those to the 
little iron ore car. 

Hervey said, “The best way to find out which way to 
go is to spin the car around and call the coupling the arrow 
head and go whichever way that points.” 

“You’re crazy,” Pee-wee shouted. “Will you talk 
sense and let’s start for camp? We've been starting 
for camp all morning.” 

“That’s the right way to do,” I told him; “have a lot 
of different starts and if you can’t use one you can use 
another. Didn’t you ever hear of having two strings 
to your bow? A scout should never try to go anywhere 
without having two or three extra starts.” 

Just then Hervey and Bert and Garry started moving 
the turntable around and, good night, you should have 
seen Pee-wee stare. All of a sudden he went up like 
a sky rocket. 

“Now I know what you did!” he yelled. 
this around while I was asleep—you can’t deny it. 
made the right direction the wrong one!” 

I said, “The right direction is just as much right now 
as it ever was. You can’t blame us.” 

“You're all crazy!” he screamed. “Are we going to go 
home to camp and get something to eat or not? Do you 
think I’m going to starve.” 

“Not while you’re conscious,” I said. “Would you like 
to lead the way foodward or shall we elect another 
leader. What say we all? Shall Pee-wee lead us to the 
promised land or not? Answer, not. You're rejected 
by a large plurality.” 

“Let Garry try it,” Hervey said. 
only he has too much sense.” 

So that time we started in the right direction, follow- 
ing the old tracks toward the turnpike, with Garry lead- 
ing us. We kept singing Follow your leader just the same 
as before. 


“You turned 
You 


“Warde’s all right 


CHAPTER XI. 


WE WAIT FOR THE BOAT 


OW this is the chapter where we're all so hungry. 

It’s dedicated to Hoover. The name of it was “The 
Famine” only I decided to use another name. But believe 
me, in this chapter we're hungrier than war torn Europe. 
All that morning we had been marching around the coun- 
try singing those crazy rhymes and we were having so 
much fun that we didn’t realize it was past dinner-time. 
All we had had was one bite of chocolate each except the 
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two bites that Pee-wee took. Seven bites isn’t much 
for six scouts. 

Pretty soon we came out into the turnpike and then 
twe knew the way back to camp. It was a pretty 
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' long hike but we knew the way. All we had to do was 


to follow the turnpike south 
till we came to the blackberry 
road and that would take us 
into the road to camp. 

I said, “I hope the camp is 
still there.” 

Warde said, “If we get back 
in time for supper we'll be 
lucky.” 

, “How about lunch?” Pee-wee 
“° wanted to know. 

“Nothing about it,” I said; 
“it just isn’t.” 

“Do you think I’m going to 
walk ten miles with nothing to 
eat?” he shot back. “You call 
this a funny-bone hike, it’s a 
famine hike, that’s what it is. 
They’ll find our skeletons some 
day marching around through 
these woods——” 

“Following our 
said. 

“That'll 


leader,” I 


be a_ funny-bone 





parade,” Garry said. . a 
“It'll be a bone parade all right,” I told him. - 
“Maybe we’ll strike a farmhouse,” Bert said. 


Hervey said, “I know a better idea than that. What 
time is it?” , 

“Two o'clock,” I told him. . 

He said, “Good, I thought it was later. Do you 


like fish?” 

“How many fish?” Pee-wee wanted to know. 

“Oh just about,” Hervey said. 

“If you're asking me,” I told him, “I could even eat 
some fish-hooks I’m so hungry. I could eat a whole 
school of fish.” 

“I could eat a whole university of them,” Garry said. 

“Do you like them fried?” Hervey asked us. 

“\M-m-m-mm,” I said; 
“T can just hear them 


sizzling now. Lead me 
to them.” 
He said, “We'll have 


to wait for them. Let’s 
hang out on the bridge 
and pretty soon the fish- 
ing boat will come 
along; it always comes 
up from the Hudson 
about this time. I know 
the men on that boat. 
I’ve been out fishing 
with them. They'll give 
us a couple of fish and 
we can cook them. You 
leave it to me, I'll fix it.” 

“What kind of fish 
do they catch?” Pee- 
wee wanted to know. 

“Smoked herring and 
salt codfish and canned 
salmon,” I told him, 
“and whales.” 

“I could eat a whole 
whale,” he said. 

“Sometimes they catch 
fish-balls,” Hervey said. 

“Fish-balls or foot- 
balls or baseballs or mas- 
querade balls, I don’t 
care, I could eat any- 
thing,” I said. 

So then Hervey led 
the way along the turn- 
pike till we came to 
the bridge across the 
creek. That creek is 
pretty wide and_ it 
empties into the Hud- 
son. We were feeling all 
cheered-up on account 
of the chance of get- 
ting something to eat 
and we marched along 
shouting: 





All of a sudden he went up like 
a sky-rocket 
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Don’t quit or complain at the stunts that he shows, 
Don’t ask to go home if it rains or it snows; 
Don’t start to ask questions, or hint, or propose, 
But follow your leader wherever he goes. 

Then Hervey started shouting: 

We're going to have our wish, 
We’re going to get some fish. 
Then Pee-wee began yelling: 
I’m so hungry that I’m pale, 
And I'd like to eat a whale. 

Gee whiz, just as I told you, we were all crazy, especially 
Hervey Willets; he was even crazier than I was and I 
was the craziest one there next to Bert and Warde and 
Garry. But one thing I'll say for Hervey, he knows every 
place for miles around Temple Camp, and he knows every- 
body too, farmers and all. 

In about five minutes we came to the bridge that the 
turnpike goes over. That bridge is a draw-bridge and the 
creek under it is wide and deep and you can catch fish 
there only for one thing and that is there aren’t any. 
There’s a big lever to turn the bridge around with. 

“Let’s turn it around,” Hervey said. 

“We’ve had enough turning around,” the kid shouted. 
“I’m not going to fol- 


low my leader any 
more till he starts eat- 
ing fish.” 


“Oh very well,” 
Hervey said, “I was 
just going to give you 
a free ride.” 

“A free seat is good 
enough for me,” the 
kid said. 

“I second the mo- 
tion,’ Warde said. 

“There isn’t going 
to be .any motion,” 
I said, quoth I. “This @ 
is going to be a case of 
sitting still.” 

“Follow your lead- 
er,” Hervey said. 

“What are you going to do? Stand on your head on the 
railing?” I asked him. 

He just vaulted up onto the railing of the bridge and 
we all did the same and sat there swinging our legs and 
waiting for the fish-boat and singing those rhymes and 
changing them around. Pretty soon we were all shouting : 

Don’t fall in the creck for the water's quite wet, 
But think of the fish that we're soon going to get; 
Mm-m-m! 


CHAPTER XII 
WE COLLECT TOLL 
AFTER about six weeks and ten years the fishing-boat 
came chugging up the creek. Anyway it seemed as 
long as that before it came. The chugging of that engine 
sounded good. 

“Now for the eats,” Garry said. 

Hervey said, “They'll have a lot of perch and some bass 
and maybe some soft-shell crabs.” 

“Isn’t there anything in this creek?” the kid wanted to 
know. 

“Nothing except water,” Hervey told him. “Anyway 
we haven’t got any fishline, have we? Thank goodness 
we've got some matches, we can start a fire.” 

“We'll fry them brown, hey?” Pee-wee said all excited. 

“Any color will suit me,” I told him. 

“They won’t be any color at all when we get through 
with them,” Bert said. 

By that time the boat was quite near and we could see 
a couple of baskets of fish in the cockpit, and there were 
two men. Oh boy, how I longed to eat them, I mean the 
fish. Pretty soon one of the men shouted for us to open 
the bridge, so they could pass. 

I called, “Hey mister, will you give us a couple of fish? 
We’re perched up here waiting for some perch.” 

He laughed and said sure, but that we should open the 
bridge. Now the way to open that bridge was to walk 
around pushing a big iron handle like a crowbar only 
longer. It was kind of like a windlass. I guess one man 
could do it all right but it took three of us to get the 
bridge started. It wasn’t a’ very big bridge but I’m not 
saying anything about that because we're not so big 
either except our appetites and maybe one reason we 
couldn’t push so well was because we were hungry. 

Garry said, “I guess when the creek is nearly empty 
boats can go under this bridge all right.” 

I said, “Don’t talk about being empty; I’m so full of 
emptiness it’s flowing over. Get your hands on this thing 
and push. If anything should go wrong now we'll have 
to eat the animal cracker.” 

So then we all started pushing the long iron handle—it 
was a lever, that’s what it was. All the while ‘the boat 
was standing about twenty feet away from the bridge and 
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one man was keeping her bow upstream with a big oar 
while the other man was kind of fumbling in one of the 
baskets picking out a nice big fish. Pretty soon he held 
one up all wet and dripping and, oh boy, it looked good. 
I guess it was nearly a foot long. He shouted, “How will 
that one do?” 

“Mm-m-mm!” I said. “Lead me te it.” 

“I know where there’s an old piece of tin in the woods,” 
Pee-wee said, all the 
while pushing the big 
lever for all he was 
worth; “a scout is ob- 
servant.” 

“I could eat a sheet of 


oa 
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Pretty soon he held one up all wet and dripping, oh boy, 
it looked good 


galvanized iron,” I told him. “A little salt and pepper and 
I could eat a piece of railroad track.” 

“T mean to cook the fish on,” the kid said; “you're crazy. 
Don’t you know how to fry a fish? I’m going to be the 
one to cook it because I’ve got the matches.” 

“Hang on to them,” I said; “things are beginning to 
look better. Keep pushing; think of fried fish and keep 
pushing.” 

Pee-wee began thinking harder and pushing harder; I 
could just see him thinking. And with one hand he felt 
in his pocket to make sure the matches were all safe. He 
carries matches in a box like a cylinder that shaving soap 
comes in. 

It was kind of hard getting the bridge started but once 
it was started it kept moving slowly around. The reason 
you can move a bridge around like that is because it’s 
well balanced. But, gee whiz, I’m glad I’m not so well 
balanced because I wouldn’t have so much fun. Under- 
neath the floor of the bridge were rollers on a track that 
went around in a circle. So pretty soon we had turned 
the bridge so that it was lengthways to the creek instead 
of across the creek and there was a passageway on either 
side of it where boats could pass. 

“Marooned on a desert drawbridge,” Bert said. 

“Poor, starving natives,” I said. 

Garry said, “It’s like being on an island.” 

“A merry-go-round you mean,” Pee-wee said. 

“Let’s call it Merry-go-round Island,” Hervey sang out. 

Just then the boat came chugging very slowly along one 
side of the bridge and one of the men handed me the fish. 

I said, “Many thanks and more of them, mister, you 
saved our lives.” 4 - 

“Don’t let it slide out of your hands,” he said; “look out, 
it’s slippery.” 

“If you let it slip out of your hands you'll go in after 
it,” Pee-wee- shouted. 

Believe me, I kept tight hold of that fish. It was a 
dandy fish, it was big enough for about six people to have 
all they wanted. 

The man said, “That will keep you quiet for a while; 
be sure to scrape all the scales off and clean him out good.” 

“You leave that to us,” I told him, “We’re Boy Scouts. 
Cooking fish is our middle name. There’s only one thing 
we do better than cooking fish and that is eating them. 
We can eat them till the cows come home and sometimes 
the cows stay out all night where we live. Believe me, I 
never had much use for Henry Hudson in the history 
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books, but I’m glad he discovered the Hudson River as 
well as the Hudson Boulevard.” 

“That’s in Jersey City,” Pee-wee shouted. 
think that’s named after Henry Hudson?” 

“It’s named after the Hudson automobile,” Garry said. 

“Sure it is,” I told him, “just the same as the Hudson 
River is named after the Hudson River Day Line; you 
learn that in the fourth grade; here, take this fish while I 
help turn the merry-go- 
round around, around, 
around. Then we'll eat.” 

The boat went chug- 
ging up the creek, the 
men laughing and wav- 
RE, ing their hands at us. 

— Pee-wee sat down on 

the floor of the bridge 
hugging the fish as if it 
were his long lost 
brother. The rest of us 
started pushing the lever. 

But, oh boy, it didn’t 
push. 

CHAPTER XIII. 
WE ARE MAROONED ON A 

DESERT ISLAND 
66(XOME on and help,” I said to Pee-wee. 
“Suppose the fish jumps off the bridge,” 


“Do you 


"ss he said. “Do you think I’m going to take any 
2 *} 


chances ?” 

“The strength of an animal cracker doesn’t 
count for much,” Garry said. 

“Look out the fish doesn’t jump in the creek 
with you,” I told Pee-wee. 

‘ Well, we pushed and pushed and 

KJ pushed and braced our feet and 
kept pushing for dear life, but we 
couldn’t budge that lever. Pee-wee 
held the fish tight under one arm and helped 
us but it wasn’t any use. We just couldn't 
budge the lever. 

“We're marooned for fair,” Bert said. 

“Boy Scouts starve on Merry-go-round Island,” 
I said. “That would be a good heading for a 
newspaper article.” 

“Merry-go-standstill you mean,” Hervey be- 
gan laughing. “What do we care? It’s all in 
the game. Come ahead, give her one more push; follow 
your leader.” 

“Do you call starving a game?” the kid fairly yelled 
at him. I had to laugh, he looked so funny standing 
there with the fish under his arm. 

We tried some more but—no use, “The merry-go- 
round has stalled,” I said. “We’ve got Robinson Crusoe 
tearing his hair with jealousy.” 

“We're on a desert island in earnest,” Bert said. He 
was the last to give up. 

, a talk about desert, it reminds me of dessert,” 
said. 

“I’m not so much in earnest either,” Hervey began 
laughing. “Come on, follow your leader.” Then he 
started to jump up on the railing. 

I said, “It’s a very good joke; he, he, ho, ho, and a 
couple of ha ha’s! But how about lunch? We can’t 
start a fire on this bridge without burning it up and 
besides we haven’t got any kindling.” 

“The only way we can get off the bridge is to burn 
it up,” Hervey said. “The boy scout stood on the burn- 
ing bridge——” 

“Eating fish by the peck,” I said. “This is a new kind 
of desert island—1922 model. We made it. ourselves. 
But what care we? We have food. We care naught,” 
quoth I, 

“What good is the food?” Pee-wee screamed. 
broke the bridge, that’s what you did! 
got to go hungry.” 

“Go?” I said. “What do you mean by ‘go’? You 
mean we've got to stay here hungry. Our skeletons will 
be found on Merry-go-round Island ¥ 

“Following their leader,” Hervey said. 

“Along with the skeleton of a faithful fish,” Bert said. 
“That’s what happens to young boys when they go around 
too much.” 

“That's what happens when any one goes around with 
this bunch,” the kid shouted. “You’re so crazy that it’s 
catching; even the sign posts and bridges go crazy. The 
next time I go on a funny-bone hike I won’t go at all, 
but if I do I'll bring my lunch you can bet.” 

“What’ll we do next?” Hervey wanted to know. 

I said, “Let’s have a feast, let’s feast our eyes on the 
fish. I can just kind of hear him sizzling over the fire.” 

“You can’t eat sizzles,” the kid said, very disgusted 
like. 

I said, “No, but you can think of them. Let’s all think 
(Continued on page 48) 
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disturbed the blackness. Otherwise, com- 

plete darkness ruled the sky, for moon and 
stars were obscured by dense curtains of cloud. 
The brisk wind was becoming brisker, and the 
rough sea rougher. 

At times the fretful water splashed over the 
exhaust pipe and deadened the explosions, caus- 
ing brief interruptions in the barking of 
the Bulldog, though the motor continued 
turning the screw without abatement. A 
smoky lantern resting on the bottom of 
the boat shed a dancing glow over the 
occupants. 

In the bow stood Hugh Carson, both 
hands on the steering wheel while he stared 
anxiously into the night. He was dark of 
complexion and slender, and had a quick, 
nervous way about him, which, however, 
denoted plenty of reserve energy rather 
than nervousness. At the throttle of the 
motor sat Felix Henderson, rotund of form, 
with moon face and tawny hair, blue eyes 
looking intently ahead of the bounding craft. 

The two youths did not converse, for the 
reason that a furious wind conspired with 
the motor to drown any words that might 
be uttered. But both were dominated by 
the same thought, and that was, “Where 
is Rocky Light?” 

Rocky Island was their destination. They 
had made the trip across Hurricane Bay 
that afternoon with two resorters from 
Franklin who wished to catch a train at 
Highland for Chicago. That was the busi- 
ness of Hugh and Felix—transporting sum- 
mer ‘visitors from isolated Franklin to the larger town, 
which boasted a railrodd. The youths had built the 
Bulldog during spare time in their seriior year at high 
school and they were utilizing it this summer as a means 
of providing funds for entering college in the fall. Busi- 
ness had not been good, however, due to cool weather 
which kept many tourists at home in the city, and it was 
evident the boys would have to find some kind of work 
while at college to help defray expenses. 

It being late when they arrived at Highland, they had 
partaken of supper there and were preparing to start on 
the nine-mile return trip when they noticed unmistakable 
forerunners of a storm. Hurricane Bay was shallow and 
treacherous, and the Bulldog was small, so they had 
deemed it unsafe to venture far, 

The lighthouse supply steamer Crescent had tied up 
at the Highland dock while they were debating what 
course to pursue, and this had given them the idea of 
spending the night at the Rocky Island lighthouse with 
Joe Williams, the aged light keeper, and his wife. They 
were well acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Williams and 
had spent many a pleasant hour in the lighthouse home. 
So they had telephoned to their parents at Franklin, and 
then set out for Rocky Island, which was three miles 
away, at a point where the bay reached out from Lake 
Michigan. 

Darkness gathered swiftly and with it came a wind 
that increased rapidly in intensity, churning up a rough 
sea. The sooner they reached their destination the better 
it would be, but for some reason Rocky Light was not 
in. evidence. It had shone every night for years, during 
the season of navigation, but it was not shining tonight, 
unless Hugh were off in his reckoning, and that did not 
appear plausible, for he was familiar, so to speak, with 
every inch of the bay, having been born and brought‘ up 
on its shore. 

By this time, thought Hugh, as he stood at the bow 
of the Bulldog, the boat should have reached the island. 
Suddenly his nerves became tense and he pulled the wheel 
hard over, causing the craft to veer sharply. For there 
was Rocky Island leaping out of the darkness, like a 
monster lying in ambush for prey. Dimly Hugh saw the 
outlines of land, with frothy waves breaking on a jagged 
ridge of rocks, and there also was the lighthouse, but its 
tower was dark. Felix, fat and usually slow-moving, 
proved as alert as the helmsman and shut off the engine. 

Now Hugh moved an electric switch that controlled a 
small but powerful searchlight attached to the prow. Had 
he used it sooner there would have been less danger of an 
accident; but who would think of using a searchlight 
in seeking a lighthouse? 

With the aid of this illumination the boat glided, 
through the comparatively smooth water in the miniature 
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harbor, to the dock. The landing was made without diffi- 
culty, for the boys had been there many times. 

a They shut off the searchlight, made 
the craft secure to the little dock, cov- 
ered the engine with a tarpaulin, and 
stepped ashore. Drawn up on the beach 
they saw the light keeper’s 
rowboat, which he used most- 
ly for fishing excursions. 

‘*‘Funny 
thing about 
the light,’’ 
observed Fe- 
lix, as they 
stood gazing 
up at the ap- 
parently life- 


less tower. “I can’t 
remember a time, 
except in winter, 
when it didn’t 
shine.” 

“Yes, and it ought 
to be on the job 
tonight, with: that 
storm coming up. 
It’s going to break 
soon. Did you ever 
see such a vicious 
sky ?” ; 
A jagged fork of yellow lit up the heavens for an 
instant, and there was a dull, rumbling accompaniment. 

“Seems to me the Missoula is due along here about 
now,” Felix remarked. “And if she is, she’s liable to get 
lost and run ashore, without Joe’s light. What shall 
we do?” 

Hugh looked up at the tower for a moment without 
speaking. 

“There’s only one thing to do,” he finally said. “We 
must go in and see if we can start the light. Something 
has gone wrong, that’s certain, and it’s our duty to remedy 
the trouble if possible.” 


the light 


WINGING the lantern, he passed through the gate- 

way in the white picket fence, followed by Felix. 
Along a curving wooden sidewalk, past the cupola that 
housed the silent fog-bell, the boys moved, their voices 
hushed, because there was something awesome in the 
situation. 


The lighthouse was not, an imposing edifice, but it was 
important to navigation, for it marked the only safe 
passage into the bay and the big lake boats plied regularly 
over the route during the summer months. Adjoining the 
tower was the modest little Williams home; they were, 
in fact, built together, as is the case with many of the 
lake lighthouses. Rocky Island itself was merely a chunk 
of barren dirt sticking up out of the bay, no larger than 
a city block in circumference. 


On the little side porch the boys paused, each dreading 
to enter the building, although trying to hide his appre- 
hension from the other. For there was no surmising 
what terrible discovery they would make on the interior. 
Surely, they thought, tragedy must have played a part 
in keeping the beacon dark when so much depended on it. 

Standing before the door, the youths heard a weird 
flapping noise, something like that produced by the wings 
of a bat. With their imaginations keyed high, they 
easily could visualize some ugly bird of ill omen soar- 
ing overhead. 

Hugh was the one to discover the meaning of the noise. 
His eyes detected the lighthouse flag-pole, back of the 
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He said not a word but staggered toward 
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fog-bell cupola, and he could descry a banner fluttering at 
the top, lashed by the breeze. 

“Look!” Hugh exclaimed. “There’s Joe’s flag. Some- 
thing surely has happened, for Joe never would have let 
the sun set on Old Glory. Well, as long as we're going 
in, we might as well do it now.” 

He grasped the knob of the door, which turned readily, 
and in a moment the boys stood in the lighthouse living 
room. Grotesque shadows leaped about the walls, keeping 
time with the flickering lantern flame, while above, in 
the tower, the wind moaned mournfully. On the table 
stood a kerosene lamp, and Hugh substituted it for the 
unsatisfactory lantern. 

Everything appeared in order. They moved to the 
dining room, where a spiral staircase twined upward and 
outward into the tower. In this room, too, everything 
seemed ship shape; there was no sign of the light keeper 
or his wife, except for a rubber coat and a blue cap 
with a frontpiece on which a golden lighthouse 
gleamed. These hung on the wall near the staircase. 

No doubt the light tower held the secret, but it 
required considerable courage to mount the stairs. 
Neither of the youths was a coward, but mystery 
germinates a fear that is difficult to conquer. Hugh 
started up the stairs, and as his foot rested on 
the first step a mighty blast of thunder seemed 
to rock the building. 

Fighting off a desire to retreat, the boys started 
the climb. It was a sense of duty that made 
them continue; for the safety of the Missoula 
and perhaps other craft, together with many 
lives, depended on restoration of Rocky 
Light at the earliest possible moment. 


OWEVER, in the tower they found 

neither the keeper nor his wife, although 
they did make a discovery. The long, slender 
globe belonging to the lamp that fitted into 
the huge, many-ribbed lens, was resting 
on the floor. 

“This looks easy enough,” said Felix, 
when he discovered that the lamp itself was 
in place. “All we have to do is light up and 
replace the globe.” 

But Hugh, examining the apparatus, shook 
his head. 

“No, it requires something more than 
that. See, the wick is missing.” . 

Felix looked again and saw that this state- 
ment was true. 

“We need one of the big circular wicks; perhaps we can 
locate Old Joe’s supply,” said Hugh. 

But a thorough search of the premises failed to reveal 
the desired article. In the small basement was a good 
supply of oil and household supplies, but no wick of the 
type or size required for the beacon. 

The boys, having concluded their tour of inspection, 
stood at the living room window and looked out into the 
black night, where thunder was rolling continuously and 
lightning flashed intermittently. 

“Storm’s just about ready to break,” remarked Felix. 
“Say, do you see those lights bobbing out there on the 
big lake? Looks like a boat, and she’s having rough going.” 

Hugh's gaze followed the pointing finger. 

“Must be the Missoula,’ he said, “ and she’s doomed 
unless we can start the old light before—say, I’ve got an 
idea! Quick! Follow me; no time to lose! I think 
maybe I see a way.” 

He placed the lamp on the table and dashed from the 
dwelling, followed by Felix. Breasting a terrific wind, 
which seemed trying to push them back, they ran out 
on the little dock and Hugh leaped aboard the Bulldog, 
which was rolling in a heavy swell and tugging at the 
painter. He opened a locker in the bow, fumbled in the 
dark, and brought forth the wet battery that furnished 
current for the searchlight. This he handed to Felix, 
who had remained on the dock. Hugh then found a screw- 
driver and detached the searchlight itself, after which he 
rummaged in a drawer under a seat and produced some 
loose wire of generous length. 

“Not as good as the regular lamp, maybe,” he mut- 
tered, “but it’s at least a thousand candle power.” 


Orr ON the bay lightning streaked the stygian sky, 
revealing a foaming, seething mass of whitecaps, while 
thunder rumbled and reverberated across the heavens 
and the wind came in with renewed vigor. A glance toward 
the big lake revealed the unidentified vessel apparently 
moving toward destruction. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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IKE most people I have often wondered how a real 
detective worked,—how he always got his man. 
One was 


There were two ways I could find out. 
to do something that might 
engage their professional interest, 
which I did not relish. Another was 
to cultivate their friendly interest 
at “headquarters.” I chose that way. 
The only detective I had ever known 
was one in Missouri who, when he 
was not detecting, worked in a gro- 
cery store, but now I was going up against the real thing— 
the detectives who handle the big cases; the men who 
make the running down of criminals a science and who 
study it just as doctors and lawyers study their professions. 
I began to find out that about everything I had thought 
was wrong. For one thing, I supposed if a thief wore 
gloves and got away safely that his troubles were over. 
But that is where the detective, who makes it a lifetime 
study, begins. When there is no clew he is in his element 
—then he begins to hump himself. 

What surprised me more than anything else, in my talks 
with the detectives, was that half the time the criminal 
does not dream that he is even under suspicion. A rob- 
bery is committed, a murder—there is no clew. To the 
average person that would seem hopeless, but that is where 
the big detective rolls up his sleeves. He is off after his 
man. 

A murder was committed near the town of Freehold, 
New Jersey. There was no 
clew; the local authorities 
could turn up nothing. Then 
a New York detective was 
sent for—Raymond Schind- 
ler; when he arrived the 
case was a month old. 
Every inch of the ground 
had been gone over by 
thousands of curiosity seek- 
ers; there was no possibility 
of fingerprints, of original 
clews. Everybody in two 
states knew about the mur- 
der; the guilty person was 
on his guard. The whole 
town knew that a city detec- 
tive was coming to work on 
the case. There was no 
chance of surprise. 

That was the way things 
were when the detective 
arrived—hopeless. Immediately he determined upon the 
process of “elimination.” He went over every possible 
person who might, for any reason -whatever, have com- 
mitted the deed; he rounded them up—eighteen in all. He 
cross-questioned them, used every means he knew to en- 
tangle them, to uncover a reason, but he might as well 
have been trying to track a flea across a cement sidewalk. 












is el as the questioning went on, some psychic hunch told 
him that one of the characters should be investigated 
further. The person was Carl, a German boy who worked 
in a greenhouse at the edge of town. But the detective 
did not tell Carl that he was going to look more deeply 
into his case. Instead, he told the boy that he was through 
with him. Carl went away thinking that all was over. 
The detective told no one his suspicions—they were too 
vague and shadowy; he was now following his hunting 
instinct. Some look, some move on Carl’s part had aroused 
his suspicions. He wanted to know more about Carl. He 
shadowed him, he watched him night and day, but the 
young German worked stolidly on in the greenhouse. He 
rarely went out at night, he had no visitors—he did nothing 
that was in the least suspicious. He seemed just a plain, 
plodding greenhouse boy—not interested in anything in life 
but three meals a day and now and then a game of pool. 
The detective could—in the language of the police depart- 
ment— “turn up” nothing. The detective decided to try 
a new method, decided to probe into the boy’s subcon- 
scious mind. 

Every person has two minds—one is the mind 
that you think with, the one which takes you to 
your meals and which you are reading this article 
with; in fact, it is the only mind that many people 
have ever heard of. But now under that there is a 
deep, thinking power that is ever with us, but which 
only now and then comes to the top. It is the mind 
you dream with, the mind ‘which you imagine things 
with. Sometimes, when you sit in school and stare 
out’ the window, half-dreaming, half-imagining all 
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kinds of wonderful things which have nothing to do with 
what is before you—that is your subconscious mind. 
So the detective decided to take advantage of that. Carl 





slept in an upstairs room in a building adjoining the 
greenhouse. In the yard was a dog chained to his kennel. 
The dog guarded the greenhouse. The detective knew 
some of the laws of the unconscious mind; he knew that 
Carl could deceive and hide things with his conscious wak- 
_ mind, but that he had no power over his sub-conscious 
self. 

Creeping up to the fence at night, the detective threw a 
stone into the yard. The dog came lunging out. After a 
time he quieted down and went back into his kennel. Just 
as he disappeared into the kennel, the detective threw an- 
other stone—out came the dog. For two hours the detec- 
tive kept this up, and again the next night. In fact, night 
after night he continued to annoy the dog. Nothing hap- 
pened—that is, not yet. But a few nights later the German 
boy got up and shouted at the dog; the next night he 
threw something at him; a night later he closed the 
window. 

The detective persisted. Finally the German boy came 
to the manager of the greenhouse and told him that he did 
not want to work any longer. The boy went away, moved 
to New York. The detective followed and took a room 
next ‘to his in the boarding house, near Fifteenth Street. 

The detective tied a thread to a door and during the 
night made it slowly creak, creak, creak for an hour at a 
time. Again Carl moved. He didn’t give any excuses to 
the landlady—just said that he was unhappy. 
never seen the detective; he hadn’t the faintest idea that 
one was on his trail. The detective knew 
which German restaurant Carl went to for 
his breakfast but he didn’t want to go in 
and sit down at the same table with Carl 
and pick up a conversation. Carl would 
have to be the one to do that. So the detec- 
tive began to go to the restaurant early and 
to sit at the table where Carl usually sat. 
The detective knew that it was a trick of 
the mind—when the mind is not occupied— 
to seize upon anything handy, so he held his 
paper invitingly near Carl. Carl had been 
looking ahead of him, but now there was 
nothing to fill his mind. Unconsciously he 
began to read. The detective started to get up. 

“Beg pardon,” said Carl, “but can I see that paper a mo- 
ment ?” 

“Certainly,” said the detective. 
You may have it.” 

He passed on out. 

The next morning Carl himself made the advance— 
spoke to the detective. Three months later Carl was 
arrested and sent to the electric chair. The detective had 
got his man. 

The first step had been to probe out the secret of his 
subconscious mind: the detective knew that a guilty con- 
science is easily disturbed; that it does not like to have 
anything irritate it’ So he tried the experiment of annoy- 
ing the dog. When Carl moved the detective felt 
that Carl was guilty; when Carl moved the second 
time he was certain of it. He got his man by a 
method that Carl had never dreamed of, and if 
Carl had been told he would not have understood it— 
use of the subconscious mind. It is a method that no 
one can combat, for one has little or no control over 
this great submerged mind which flows beneath one’s 
conscious level, just as great rivers flow under the 
ground, starting from no one knows where and go- 
ing no one knows where. 
But there they are—al- 
ways and eternally—never 
can we get away from 
them. 


“T am through with it. 














Carl had. 
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te things that I 
learned and which I 
had never known be- 
fore. And I received 
another surprise. I 
had always believed 
that if a thief had on. 
a pair of gloves that 
the police could not 
get his finger prints. I 
thought that if a per- 
son cut his finger, 
sandpapered it, or made scars on it that he could rest easy 
about his finger prints. But that was before I talked 
with the big detectives. I had never heard about pores. 
The new way of catching criminals is by their pores. 
There was the Boudet case. 

A rich home had been broken into and robbed. The 
jewels had been in a rosewood cabinet. When the chief 
investigating detective came, there was no trace. The 
robber had worn gloves, but in the delicate work of open- 
ing the box he had taken his gloves off. When he had 
finished he had done what he thought was a clever bit of 
work—he had put on his gloves again and then rubbed 
off all the marks on the cabinet. He was now confident that 
there was nothing they could trace him by. But he had 
not reckoned on the.new methods in crime detection. He 
did not realize that he was just one person standing out 
against society—that dozens of detectives could be set 
upon his trail. It seems easy to take something that does 
not be!sng to one and to slip away, but that is because he 
does not see the conse- 
quences. A thief is the ue 
most meanly paid person - 
in the world. 

Boudet went on _ his 
way in peace and security. 
He had done a careful 


job of it. There was 
nothing to fear. 
But— 


The police came. It 
looked hopeless, at first. 
Boudet was an expert in \ 
(Concluded on page 36) { 
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MO sits at the top of the slope of the beach of the 

trading station down to the Niger. Sits there 

thinking. When Omo thinks he does nothing else 

Perhaps it is better to say that Omo is allowing 
thoughts to come and possess his head. For a week now 
Massa Kerr has gone about looking worried. And when 
his massa is worried Omo is worried. Omo knows it is 
something to do with a new trading station in an adjacent 
stream; a wretched affair of clay and palm thatches, A 
French half-breed trader has established there and is doing 
his tricky best to lure the Ibbidi barter in palm kernels 
and rubber away from Bob Kerr. Even in the African 
jungle there is competition, for all that there is room 
enough for everybody. But there are those who prefer 
to sneak in where others have done the pioneer work and 
have established trade relations with the savages. That 
is the case with the half-breed Jean Dajas. Omo sits 
on the bank, looking like a big black toad, and wonders 
and wonders what is the bad palaver with the massa. 

A sound of dipping paddles strikes his ears. He looks 
up and his eyes pop with astonishment at a black in a 
canoe approaching the beach. Omo thinks that some 
great chief is visiting the massa, For all that the black 
paddles his own canoe he is togged up like—, well, Omo 
had never seen anything like it. A high silk hat sits 
rakishly above a wide, bland face whose supporting neck 
is entirely en- 
veloped in a 
four-inch 
starched collar, 
around which 
runs a green- 
spotted blue 
tie. From the 
tie flash the 
scintillations 
of a diamond 
as big as a 
walnut. Or is 
it a chunk of 
glass? The 













































rest of the visitor is red shirt and brazen effrontery, 

Omo gets up on his feet and bows his head low 
as the grand person lands and struts pompously up 
to the massa’s house. Omo falls in behind, prey to 
awesome admiration and a fury of jealousy. The 
Grand One goes right to the house, stalks across 
the veranda and stops at the entrance and addresses 
the young white sitting inside. 

“I done hab de honor ob addressing Mistah Kerr, 
{ presume.” 








A black head appeared. 


ire 

Bob Kerr looks the individual over with cold blue eyes; 
looks him over from his top hat to his patent shoes. The 
Grand One smiles with assurance. Bob Kerr does not 
smile. He slowly rises and steps towards the entrance. 

“You presume correctly,” he said, with no hint in his 
voice of his feelings. “I am also doing a little presuming. 
I presume that if you don’t take your hat off when you 
address a massa I’m going to knock it off.” 

The Grand One grinned affably, but made no move to 
take off his hat. 

“Mistah Kerr, you done be under a false impression. 
I am Mistah Gladstone Washington Esquire. I am edu- 
cate’ an’ all-same white man.” 

“Yes—you LOOK it,” scoffed Kerr. Suddenly his voice 
took on a note of sharp command. “Remove your hat!” 

The Grand One reluctantly bared his head. The bland- 
ness faded from his ebony phiz and an expression of sur- 
prise came there. Evidently he had thought he could get 
by with anything with so young a white. 

“Now, Mistah-Esquire, what’s your business ?” demanded 
Kerr. 

“Sah, ah come to visit mah Ibbidi brudders.” 

“YOU an Ibbidi!” cried Kerr, astonished. 
carry the Ibbidi tribal mark on your face?” 

“No. It am a 

“Say ‘Sir’ when you address a massa,” Kerr interjected. 

“Sah, it am like dis. When ah was born de wizard done 
say I was a witch baby. He done go foh to sacrifice me. 
Den a white man happen along and save me. De white 
done send me to de school on de Gold Coast, where I was 
educate’. You understan’. Bera well. I grows up, as 
you can see. Ah’s consumed wid sympathy foh mah poor 
ignorant Ibbidi brudders. I done come an’ civilize dem. 
Dey eats wid dere fingers. I done teach dem to eat proper 
wid knife an’ fo’k an’ spoon like gen’men like myself.” 


“You don’t 





RRESTING a notion to kick the fellow off the sta- 
ition Kerr did some quick thinking. He had strong 
suspicions of the Grand One’s proclamation of a mission- 
ary of civilization. He inclined to a theory that the fel- 
low was a spy for Jean Dajas. In that case it would be 
best not to quarrel, but to lay low and find out what the 
man was after. Perhaps Dajas had imported a case or 
two of knives and forks and spoons and had sent this 
fellow to introduce them to the Ibbidi and induce the latter 
to trade their rubber for them. Anyway he would be a 
mischief maker, Kerr quickly decided his course. 

“Very well, Mistah-Esquire. Your mission to your 
ignorant Ibbidi brothers does great credit to your chari- 
table heart. I wish you success. Accept the hospitality 
of my station. 
The negro quar- 
ters are out at 
the back.” 

Kerr sat a 
table and gave 
his attention to 
a big ledger. 
The Grand One 
felt that he was 
dismissed. He was sur- 
prised. He had not expected 
the interview to be so short. 
Worse still, he was offered 
the hospitality of the negro 
quarters, He didn’t know 
what to make of it. Didn’t 
know if the massa was really 
friendly or laughing up his 
sleeve. He shifted from one 
foot to another, and coughed, 
and again coughed, but as 
far as any effect on Kerr he 
might not have been there. 
He turned slowly away and 





It moved along the keel of the dugout. 
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walked towards the beach. : 

Omo, who had listened to the dialogue with savage joy, 
sidles up to the Grand One, his face wreathed in a wicked 
grin. 

“Dat’s what you done get foh being. big bellied aroun’ 
heah,” he taunted. “You t’ink you is heap smart. You 
ain’ so smart like my massa.” 

The Grand One turns and gives Omo a long, thought- 
ful look. But as he parts his thick lips to speak, Omo 
hears Kerr call him. He dashes off and flings into the 
house. 

Kerr has been thinking. He astonishes Omo. 

“Omo, I’m going to kick you off the station.” 

“Sah,” whimpers Omo with a sudden wilting of his 
body, “I ain’ done nothing.” He turns over in his mind 
all the sins of commission and omission he might possibly 
have committed. Then he catches a twinkle in Kerr’s 
blue eyes. Little crinkles of joy chase around his heart. 
The massa is only pretending to be angry. That means 
a plot or something, and Omo loves to plot with the 
massa more than anything in all the world. 

Kerr takes a look out into the compound. Mistah-Es- 
quire is standing on the river bank in deep thought, over 
his reception, no doubt. 

“Omo,” says Kerr. “That fellow will go over to the 
Ibbidi and make friends, He is my enemy. You savvy?” 

“Yas, sah. He done make heap trouble foh you.” 

“You catch it. Well, I’m going to make out I am terr- 
ibly angry with you. I’m going to drive you off the sta- 
tion. You run to that fellow’s canoe. He will take you 
with him to the Ibbidi. You say to him you are no longer 
my boy. I have driven you off, you see. Very well. 
You're nobody’s boy.” 

“Sah,” cries Omo in protest; “I fit to be your boy 
all-time.” 

“You are. But for awhile we are going to make-believe 
I am very angry with you and won't have you around 
here. Then you will ask Mistah-Esquire to take you for 
his boy.” 

At that Omo puts all his soul into protestations. He 
was “no fit”—unwilling—to be boy to a black man, and so 
on and so on. Kerr stops him, 

“Listen, Omo. This man is a spy for the bad trader 
in the next stream. He is after something. I want to 
know what. You find out. Watch him. Listen to his 
palavers with King Kia. Listen to his talks with the 
wizard Di-Ibo. Keep it all in your head. Then steal away 
at night and come secretly and tell me. Get him to talk 
with you. He will go and establish himself with the 
Ibbidi, for he is too swell-headed to stay here and live with 
the blacks out at the back. You savvy?” 

“T savvy, sah.” 

Restored in the confidence of the massa, full up with 
the importance of his mission, Omo accepts the disgrace 
of being driven off the station before the wondering eyes 
of Kerr’s blacks. 

“Get out of here, you rascal!” shouts Kerr, aiming a 
kick at Omo, but careful not to land it on Omo’s body. 
He chases Omo down to the river. “You're no good! 
You're a thief! If ever I catch you on the station I'll 
have the headman flog you. Go back to your Ibbidi people!” 


H, it was a fine play. Omo cries and protests, but 
keeps running all the time. Cries out wit: mock 
horror and shame and despair. Throws himself on the 
mercy and protection of the Grand One. 
“Oh, Mistah-Esquire,” he bawls, thinking that the name 
is quite right. “Oh, oh, oh! Save me from de massa! 


Oh, oh, oh! I done be driven off! I ain’t done no more 
be massa’s boy!” He flings himself into the visitor’s 
canoe, 


Mistah Gladstone Washington Esquire turns pompously 
to Kerr. 

“Sah, dis poh nigger am mah Ibbidi brudder. He claims 
mah protection. Ah will take him wid me.” 

“Then take him, and a good riddance!” bellows Kerr. 
“TI don’t want his sort around here. Take him for your 
own boy, if you like.” 

Mistah-Esquire gets into his canoe. 
paddle. They cross the river to the Ibbidi village. 
returns to the house well satisfied. 

That night, and the two following Omo steals across the 
river and makes his reports. At first he has little to re- 
port. The Grand One has taken him for his boy, but has 
not taken him into his confidence, All Omo can say is 
that “Big Belly’, as he calls the Grand One, is telling the 
Ibbidi that Massa Kerr cheats them in the barter. That 
if they will send their rubber and palm kernels to Dajas 
they will get a better deal. Some of the Ibbidi listen and 
some don’t. 

“Alright,” says Kerr. 


Omo takes the 
Kerr 


“Go back, Omo. Keep your 
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ears wide open. He 
is up to some trick, 
He’s after something 
big. We'll wait and 


watch. Give that 
sort enough rope and 
they'll hang  them- 
selves. Presently 


you will find that he 
is whispering to 
King Kia or to Di- 
Ibo. He is only feel- 
ing his way now. 
There’s something in 
the wind.” 

The  prognostica- 
tion proved correct. Next night Omo reports that Big 
Belly has been in secret palaver with Di-Ibo. 

“Sure,” cried Kerr. “I KNEW he and the wizard would 
get their heads together. They’re two-of-a-kind.” 

“I no savvy two-of-a-kind, sah,” says Omo. 

“Never mind. Go back. Serve Big Belly ably. Win 
his confidence. He’ll talk soon. And don’t come over again 
until you have big news. Someone may see you steal away 
in the night. We must not take risks. If you are sus- 
pected I will be without a spy.” 

Four nights passed without Omo reporting. Kerr began 
to get anxious. The Ibbidi weren’t bringing in any barter. 
He guessed that the talk of Mistah-Esquire was taking 
effect and the Ibbidi were secretly dealing with Dajas. 

On the sixth night Kerr was sitting in the room that 
served him for office and livingroom and shop room, when 
Omo quietly lifted the mosquito netting that hung over 
the entrance and sidled in. Kerr instantly suspected some- 
thing wrong. He knew Omo; read him as a teacher reads 
the antics of a boy. 

Something has happened to Omo. He does not fling 
himself impetuously at the massa and pour an eager tale 
into his ear, but stands off, shifting from one foot to the 
other as he tells his tale. 

“Sah, de Big Belly am making whisper talk wid de wizard. 
Dey done go foh to barter de ivories ob de Ju-Ju Grove.” 

“What!” Kerr sprang from his chair, staring. 


[X THE Ju-Ju Grove were the sacred ivory tusks, on 
which were carved hieroglyphics, which recorded the 
history of the Ibbidi people. The records went back over 
the lives of two score-and more kings, Other tusks re- 
corded the Ju-Ju rituals. For years they had been talked 
of and coveted by traders. But to attempt to get them 
would have stirred the Ibbidi to fury. No white had set 
eyes on them. But they were known to weigh sixty 
pounds apiece, and to have been collected when elephant 
hordes roamed the jungle. That was long ago, before 
the establishment of trading stations and the coming of 
the ivory hunters. Now the white man’s law protected 
the elephants with game laws, and a heavy tax on ivory, 
which had become so scarce that it sold around five dollars 
a pound. If the stories that were told of the sacred tusks 
of the Ju-Ju Grove of the Ibbidi were true, or even half- 
way true, there were thousands of pounds of ivory there. 

And now Mistah-Esquire, emissary of Jean Dajas, and 
Di-Ibo the wizard were plotting to despoil the grove. 

As Kerr thought it over and cogitated what action he 
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Omo fell in behind, prey to awesome admira- 
tion and a fury of jealousy 


should take he was again struck by Omo’s manner. Almost’ 
it seemed as if Omo was keeping something back. If he 
had not been assured of Omo’s love and loyalty Kerr 
might even have suspected in his shuffling feet and down- 
cast eyes evidences of treachery. 
‘“Omo,” he suddenly said, taking the black purposely by 
surprise, “how did you come to learn all this?” 

“Sah, Big Belly done tell me.” | 

“Oh!” exclaimed Kerr, suspiciously. 
gained his confidence.” | 

“I no savvy dat word conf’dince, sah.” i 

“His friendship. Perhaps he has enticed you into the 
plot, eh?” he shot at poor Omo, and registered a hit, as 
could plainly be seen by Omo’s abashed manner. 

“Come,” Kerr coaxed. “Tell me all about it. 
inducement has Big Belly offered.” 

“Sah, I no savvy dat ’ducement.” 

“What will you get out of it if you join Big Belly, I 
mean.” 


“Then you have 


What 


“Sah, he say he done make me rich. He 
say he take me to de Gol’ Coast wif him. 
Dere he make me gen’man all-same white 
man. He say dat on de Gol’ Coast black 
man is all-same white man. He no say 
‘Sah’ to de whites any mo’. On de Gol’ 
Coast black man hab heap gran’ clo’es,” 
chanted Omo, quite entranced by the vision 
and giving himself completely away. “Big 
Belly done say he make me rich. I done 
. hab four wives, On de Gol’ Coast de big 
“ canoe ships come up de Big Water an’ niggah 
man done watch an’ do nothing all de day. 
Dere ain’ no diffrance ’tween niggah man 
an’ white man on de Gol’ Coast.” 

Kerr recognized and sympathised with 
Omo’s dilenima. Omo loved him, yes; and 
wanted with his whole soul to be loyal. 
But Mistah-Esquire’s pictures of the Gold 
Coast Heaven of many wives and day-long 
idleness and the sights of big ships on the 
sea and all the happy-go-lucky life was put- 
ting a tremendous strain on Omo’s loyalty. 

Kerr found two problems on his hands. 
He must foil the plot to steal the sacred 

‘ tusks, for when the Ibbidi discovered the 
steal their rage would make no discrimina- 
tion, but they would rush for their assagais 
and set out to kill all the whites. The other 
problem was Omo, At least, not exactly 

a problem so much as a strong desire to put Omo’s loyalty 

to the test. Anyway it was best to let the plot mature and 
catch the rascals red-handed, for that would rid him of 

Mistah-Esquire and at the same time get the other trad- 

ing station in bad with the Ibbidi. It would be an exposure 
all round, even if the cunning Di-Ibo squeezed out, as it 
was pretty sure he would. Kerr had already had a few 
brushes with the wizard and those experiences had taught 
him that Di-Ibo was too cunning to be caught. He 
thought deeply awhile, then his lips curved out a smile. 

“Very well, Omo. You are a good boy. I trust you,” 
he said, knowing the words would sink into Omo’s soul and 
have more persuasion than threat or scolding, “Go back 

to the village. Watch, and let me know when the ivories 

are going to be removed. Go. I trust you.” 
Omo went off with hung head. 

Kerr sat on, cogitating over the features of the plot, 
It would take large canoes to transport the 
tusks. But the Ibbidi possessed only small 
fishing canoes. Then Dajas would send dug- 
outs from his station, and would undoubtedly 
take personal charge in so important a busi- 
ness. He would make a secret landing near 
the Ju-Ju Grove. Kerr’s jaws set and the 

blue-gray eyes flashed steel. He set his wits 

to counter-plotting. He worked out a 

scheme, which left one question up in the air. 

He must know when the steal would be at- 

tempted. At night, for sure. But he would 
have to know what night, Could he depend 
on Omo’s loyalty to report that? Or would 

Omo become so obsessed by the luring vision 

of the Gold Coast Heaven as to turn traitor, 

Would Omo be able 

to resist the temp- 
tation, or would the 
child-savage in him 
succumb ? 
Common’ sense 
warned Kerr to 
take proper precau- 
tions and not trust 
too much to Omo. 

But common sense - 

went up against a 

yearning—a _senti- 
ment; that heartful 
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feeling that exists between a massa and his black in Africa. 
It seemed to Kerr he would rather let Dajas get away with 
the tusks than have Omo turn traitor. 

In the end he decided to risk it. Something in him urged 
him to trust Omo. 

Anxiously he listened next night for Omo’s footsteps. 
But the black didn’t come. Two more nights passed with- 
out Omo reporting. Kerr began to lose heart. But he 
reasoned that the conspiracy needed time. Perhaps Dajas 
hadn’t large enough canoes at the station, or Di-Ibo was 
not quite won over, or the conspirators were waiting some 
night when the Ibbidi would be engaged in some festival 
or ceremony. Meantime he did a little scouting. He sent 
a black to take a look at Dajas station and see if there 
were any large canoes there. If not the black would land 
and get into talk with Dajas men. For this purpose Kerr 
gave his spy some rubber to barter. 


B Bona black was gone all day, returning just after sun- 
down, with important news. There were no large 
canoes at the station. When he had arrived he heard that 
Dajas was gone on palaver to the Jekri people. On his 
own initiative the black had gone to the Jekri, waited till 
he saw Dajas leave, then had landed and made friends. 
The king of the Jekri possessed a state barge—a mahogany 
dug-out forty feet long and with gunwales four and a half 
feet high. Kerr had seen it, for twice a year the king 
journeyed forth in his state barge and pompously visited 
the lesser chiefs on the various streams. Kerr’s black 
learned the Dajas had hired the barge for the night of 
the new moon. 

Kerr saw the plot at once. On nights of new moons the 
Ibbidi were always busy with devil drivings. The evil 
spirits were supposed to come around the villages on the 
nights of the new moons and they had to be frightened off. 

The new moon was two nights away. Kerr made his 
plans, and set to a patient, hopeful wait for Omo to report. 
The next night passed without the hope being realized. 
Kerr succumbed to a depressed, conviction that the Gold 
Cost Heaven had proved too strong a lure for Omo’s loy- 
alty. He clung to the forlorn hope till sundown of the set 
night. The Ibbidi tom toms began to beat, and presently 
he saw the savages prancing with grass torches, and howl- 
ing, beating tom toms, hollow bamboos, gourds, and shriek- 
ing and yelling. Raising pandemonium, to fright off the 
evil spirits. 

Of a sudden a small canoe sweeps over the river. Kerr’s 
heart gives a leap. Omo flings ashore and rushes up to 
him and cries out his news in a way that showed a last- 
hour contrition. Oh, Omo has had a struggle with his 
soul. Kerr can hear it in his blubberings. 

“Oh massa, be quick, dey done take de ivories tonight. 
I done come tell you.” 

Yes, he done come tell, but what it had cost him Kerr 
knew. 

“I knew you would come, Omo,” he says. 
you. . .Come; paddie me over to the village.” 

“Oh, sah, it will be fight palaver. You done bring you 
gun death magic.” 

Kerr has not overlooked that. Dajas will be an ugly 
customer in a show-down. Kerr pats a hip pocket, where 
Omo can see the bulge of a revolver. Omo believes that 
the gun has only to go bang and every enemy of the massa 
will fall dead. 

Omo paddles Kerr over the river. But they don’t land. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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“Get out of here, you rascal!” shouts Kerr, aiming a kick at Omo 











CHAPTER IV 


TOTEMS 


I vin saw a white breaker, five feet high, topped 
with foam and bubbles, stretching clear across the 
creek, coming on at five or six miles an hour. Yet 

beneath their stranded keel, the current was still running 
down stream. Afua yelled an order and the men dug their 
paddles into water and mud and thrust with all their 
might. The /akatoi shivered, slid, moved squarely to meet 
the bore. Up went the bows, almost perpendicular, up like 
a rearing horse until it seemed certain they must be borne 
over backwards. The skipper and Jim clutched at slipping 
bales, stopped them with hands and knees. The Admiral 
squawked in terror, forgetting his vocabulary as Jim held 
his cage between his legs. 

The Papuans yelled and yelled, digging at the racing 
water that was curded and clotted with foam. Then they 
were on top. Jim had braced himself for the drop into 
the trough of the wave, not realizing that all the ocean was 
back of the bore. They were on another water plane, as if 
they had passed through a lock. With the paddlers shout- 
ing in triumph, whirling about again on their narrow seat 
thwarts, they went racing along with the blades dipping 
lightly, as if they had been riding on the mane of a river 
monster. 

The Admiral took charge as the men’s voices died down. 
He cocked his head and decided he had been” 

“ silent long enough. ‘ 

“There she blow-ows! 

ows! 

Oh, a life’ on the ocean wave 

A life on the bounding main, 

And many a stormy wind shall blow, 

W’er Jack comes home .again! 

“Half hour more we make finish along 
Bioto,” announced Awoto. 

Jim wondered a little how they were going 
to stop at Bioto without capsizing the canoe, 
unless they braked it with their paddles or 
steered close to a convenient bank and grasped 
for boughs and branches. But the problem 
was more simply solved. The creek swept 
around a wide curve and Awoto pointed out 
a grove of lofty coco-palms, sure sign of a 
village. 

High as they rode, Jim could see open 
clearings planted with yams, areca nut, 
sugar cane and bananas. In them women 
were working, men watching them, work, no 
longer forced to be constantly on guard in 
this district but maintaining the habit. These 
began to run towards the village, that was 
showing thatched roofs and a slanting ridge 
of corrugated iron above the storehouse. 
Some came towards the river and raced 
along the banks leaping and chattering. 
Many pointed at the Admiral, who was still 
chanting snatches of his seasong. 


There she blow- 


if seemed to Jim as if their coming had 
been expected and also as if they were do- 
ing just what was expected of them by 
arriving, like surf-riders, on the very crest 
of the bore. Without doubt the Biotoans 
believed that they had deliberately chosen to 
come that way, timing the rise of the wave, 
perhaps summoning it from the deep. 

Clumps of feathery bamboos appeared. 
Awoto called out something that Jim did not 
catch. The starboard paddlers plunged in 
their blades until the staves bent, the port- 
side men backed water hard and the lakatoi 
swung across the very curve of the bore and 
then was in the comparative haven of a back- 
water inlet where the spreading rush of the 
water sent them lunging to a halt among 
broad rushes, landing high with the bow 
high and dry amid dry reeds while a mob 
of villagers arrived and paused in a half 
ring, frantic with curiosity and only re- 
strained by awe of the white men. 

They did not stay long at Bioto. The 
|four Eleverans deputed to take back 
the canoe were to wait for the turn of the 
tide and, meanwhile, enjoy themselves by 
telling the Biotoans what manner of wizards 
they had traveled with. 

The skipper and Jim applied ammonia to 
their bites but the mosquitos still buzzed and 
swarmed and they were anxious to get away 
from the neighborhood of the creek. The 
headman of the village produced an ancient 
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horse, announcing that he would hire or sell it cheap and 
that one could ride it all the way to Inawauni, as the 
missionaries did. It seemed that Bioto was a sort of relay 
station. The skipper voted against the bony steed. 

“Never knew a sailor yit that c’ud ride worth a rope’s 
end,” he said and Jim agreed with him. They could un- 
doubtedly make better time afoot than with that Rosinante. 
In any case they were limited to the pace of the bearers 
but an Eleveran with eighty pounds on his back could 
laugh at the efforts of the sorry nag. ‘ 

The loads were apportioned, the order of march deter- 
mined and, after a noonday meal, they started out through 
bamboos and then under the dense shade of sago palms 
along a narrow trail, bound for the next village. First 
marched Awoto in the pride and glory of his uniform, 
rifle on shoulder. Next the bearers, single file, with Bu- 
buna, the second constable, closing their column. Then 
Vata, then Afua, then Jim, lastly the skipper, with the 
Admiral riding on the shoulder of one of his two 
masters—if they were not really his servants as the 
parrot looked at things. 

They did no questioning at Bioto, hoping to pick up in- 
formation at Epanui where they would stop for the night. 





The whole barbaric uproar that yet held a swing and a rhythm, made the blood 


of the white men race faster 





BOYS’ LIFE 


Among the Cannibals 


“We want them to talk, not us, Jim,” said the skipper. 
“They'll be sendin’ out word of our comin’ by wireless 
ennyway an’ there’s no sense having word catch up with 
Dubu and his gang that we are after ’em. They may cut 
in on the messages but I think not this early in the game.” 

“How do they send? Drums?” 

“They may use ’em but I think not. Not from this dis- 
trict. I’m jiggered if I do know how they do send, some- 
times, Jim. Up in the mountains Afua says they just yell 
from the hilltops an’ peaks, an’ that they use a special sort 
of shoutin’ language. Then they do use drums an’ logs, 
an’ they use smoke signals a lot. I fancy they sometimes 
send a messenger by a shorter cut. Point is they do git 
the news ahead an’ sooner or later Dubu ’ll likely know 
we're on his trail. He may not git it. I hope not. I’m 
givin’ out that we are rubber hunters an’ we'll keep our 
eyes open for rubber ennyway. I’m not goin’ to promise 
to come back to enny of these villages becos comin’ back 
we're likely to come kitin’ down stream. It’ll be the 
easiest way an’ the fastest as far as Inawabui. We'll 
keep our eyes peeled for rubber close to the water's edge. 
Money in that an’ we may as well have an eye out for bis’- 
ness so long’s it don’t interfere with the main thing. But, 
if we say we'll come back, we'll have to do-it. Got to 
make our word good, whatever happens, or the white 
man’ll never git far.” 


HEY heard no drums but, following, 

as they did of necessity, the beaten trail 
through thick forest and then through clear- 
ings where the bananas and sugarcane 
limited their horizon, smoke signals could 
have been ascending all afternoon without 
their knowing it. 

Jim was anxious to see what the village 
life would be. The time that he had spent 
in the village-fort of the Karons had been 
altogether too brief and too exciting for 
him to notice anything of native customs 
and, besides, the Karons were considerably 
lower in the scale of civilization than these 
Mekeo villagers would be. 

“We'll go straight to the club-house, Jim,” 
said the skipper. “That’s the rule with all 
villages that let you enter ’em at all. Rule 
for all guests, brown, black or white. Afua’s 
hoping he'll find some of his clan there. 
Thinks he will. Karaga Totem, his Green 
Parrot brothers. It seems I belong, becos 
Afua an’ me swopped blood. Looks like The 
Admiral ought to cut in there, too. So we 
may be taken into the lodge. That’ll leave 
you to amuse yoreself and prowl round 
with Awoto. Git Awoto, Bubuna an’ Vata 
to sort of chum around an’ not talk 
too much, but listen. Give ’em a few small 
things for gifts. I’m certain in my very 
bones that Naka is ahead of us but there’s 
nothin’ like bein’ sure to make for speed.” 

By the map, in making the land trip 
from Bioto to Inawabui, they were follow- 
ing the string of a bow formed by the 
Angabunga River, a bee line of about 
twenty-five miles. It was eleven to Epanui 
and they expected to arrive there before 
sunset at which time the social life of a 
village begins. 

Parrots, cockatoos and pigeons were still 
abundant and still vociferous and discordant. 
The more beautiful the bird the worse was 
its voice, Jim fancied. The Admiral sulked, 
resenting his being taken into a country 
where he was not apparently appreciated. 
The hum of insects was all about but, as 
they left the water and slowly ascended, the 
mosquitos practically disappeared. There 
were few flowers, insects of every hue and 
size seemed to have taken their place. There 
were few traces of any wild animals. Jim 
knew that there was no native fur-bearer 
bigger than a wallaby, nothing, aside from 
some of the snakes, more dangerous than a 
wild boar. 

The trail was good and they entered the 
village well before sunset. They had al- 
ready passed little parties of two and three 
carrying in firewood of fir or vegetables 
from the gardens. These Mekeo men and 
women were only two or three inches over 
five feet, chocolate-colored with an agree- 
able expression on their faces, far different 
from the sullen Karons. The men wore 
only a narrow band about their waist and be- 
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tween their legs, the women grass petticoats to the knees 
with their skins quite elaborately tatooed in blue, not very 
plain on their dark skin but giving the impression of some 
lacey garment. They were all well groomed, comparatively 
clean-looking with the hair worn in carefully combed 
Decorations of necklaces, bracelets, arm ornaments, 


mops. 1 
They appeared friendly 


anklets and belts were common. 
if a little fearful of Awoto 


FUA followed the grunts of approval that followed 

this intimation of gifts. He announced that he was 
of the same clan and totem as the village displayed and he 
said that he was the close friend of the white men, one 
of whom, the gray wise one—though indeed the young 
one was also a wizard—had taken his name and his blood 
and was therefore also of the order of the Green Parrot, 
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platform out of courtesy and sat there watching the life 
of the village in the fading light with keen interest. 
Vata sat beside him for a while, elucidating the native 
customs. 

A young dandy came strutting out into the twilight, 
displaying himself in the village enclosure, which he 
was not permitted to do before sunset. His body 

glistened with oily red 





who was inclined to swag- 
ger, a little in awe of the 
two whites. 


PANUI, as its affix im- 

plied, was a large vil- 
lage, built about a big open 
space, the houses, built on 
piles, with ample verandah 
platforms in front. It was 
surrounded by a palm 
grove. The club house was 
plain at the end of the vil- 
lage, a very large building 
with a projecting platform 
that was of two levels and 
covered by a roof that was 
extended from the main 
thatch in the form of an 
enormous beak, or jaw. 
From this roof projection 


there hung numbers of 
barkcloth pennants on 
which were curious de- 
signs. 


The skipper handed Afua 
his field glasses at the 
chief’s request and the lat- 
ter earnestly studied the 
long strips as the bearers 
swung down their burdens 
and the villagers collected 
to watch the visitors, wait- 
ing for them to make the 
first move, waiting to ap- 
praise them according to 
their observance of village 
etiquette. 

Afua’s face was alight 
with satisfaction as he 
handed back the 








earth, his frizzly hair, un- 
bleached by lime, was care- 
fully combed out. There 
was a necklace of beads 
and ornaments of cut shell 
on his arms and bands on 
his legs below the knee. 
His loin band was of clean 
bark cloth and his belt was 
so tight and- wide as to 
suggest a corset. Colored 
leaves were tucked into all 
the ornaments and there 
was a red hibiscus bloom 
in his hair. 


“That man no eat, no 
washee,” said Vata. “Little 
yam, maybe, little ginger. 
He make plenty love along 
some girl, I think.” 


There were community 
groups on the house plat- 
forms; betel chewing, 
smoking with the pipe of 
bamboo cane, really an 
enormous cigarette holder, 
passed between friends. 
The crude cigarette was set 
in a hole pierced in the 
bamboo tube and then the 
tube was filled with smoke 
which was handed round 
for inhalation while it 
lasted. 


As the dark came swiftly 
on and the mosquitos be- 
gan to swarm fires were 
lighted for smudge every- 
where, on the platforms 
and under and in the 
houses. 

It was a weird scene, 








glasses. 

“Lekwasisiga,’ he said. 
“Karaga, urigoa, girigiri. 
Tonight we find out some things, Buri.” 

More and more villagers were coming in from the fields, 
bringing their loads in netted bags suspended from fore- 
head loops. Some of the women had babies lying on the 
top of these bags, carried in smaller hammocks or straddled 
across their mother’s hips. All stopped to stare and whis- 
per as the visitors made their way to the club house, 
leaving the loads under the guard of the carriers and 
Bubuna. The Eleverans leaned carelessly on their spears, 
affecting to take no notice of the villagers, chattering and 
laughing between themselves. 

The skipper, Jim and the Admiral, Awoto, Afua, and 
Vata approached the clubhouse before which several 
stacks of reeds and brush wattling stout bamboos were 
set up, each the grave of a chief, thus buried upright. 

They climbed the high and primitive ladder leading to 
the platform and found there the chiefs and elders al- 
ready waiting them on benches. At the right of the higher 
platform sat the first chief, to the left the second. Both 
were dignified and seemingly unconcerned though their 
shifting eyes showed their excitement. They were chew- 
ing lime and betel nut, wrapping a portion of the nut in a 
pepper leaf smeared with lime paste that was carried in 
a gourd and applied with a wooden spatula for all the world 
like a trade mustard spoon. Every man had his netted 
holder for all the world like a marketing net, to carry 
his smoking and betel chewing utensils. 

“This village very strong for Gov’n’mint,” Awoto told 
them. ‘One time I come take along pris’ner. He try run 
away. Crocodile he catch him, kai-kai him. He belong 
along Urigoa Paa (Crocodile Totem Lodge) but Gov’n’- 
mint too much strong along Urigoa too. That man he 
brother to this Chief. They see me, they see Bubuna, 
they treat you plenty good, my word.” 

They did not depend upon Awoto but Vata made speech 
for them, saying that they were rubber hunters passing 
through on their way to the upper waters of the Anabunga 
and that they desired to stay.at Epanui for the night, that 
they would be glad of food for which they would pay. 
That their friendship for the Epanuians was great and in 
testimony thereof they wished to present gifts. 
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“What do they want to do?” asked Jim with vision of tattooing. 


the Crocodile and the Acacia Tree. 

This made a greater sensation and caused nods and 
sidemouthed whisperings, that ceased when Captain Burr 
and Jim advanced. The skipper said a few rehearsed 
words in Mekeo, Jim followed and then the Admiral, 
always alert for a new audience, feeling a bit in the 
background of late, flapped his wings and addressed the 
meeting as the skipper and Jim gave the gifts to Afua 
who presented them to the chiefs. 

Aitu-manu! (Devil-bird) Aitu-man! 
That’s the kind of a duck I am! 
Polly-wolly, pudden an’ pie. 

Kiss the girls an’ they won't cry. 


He concluded the performance with shrieks of laughter 
from Jim’s shoulder while the natives surveyed him, 
convinced that here indeed was a ghost-bird, a karaga- 
manu-aitu. Parrots they knew well,- parrots were pets 
in the village, never eaten under any circumstance but 
the Mekeo birds were not of the talking varieties and the 
Admiral was surely the god of all karagas and all other 
parrots to boot. 

The main chief hastened to assure the distinguished 
visitors that all the honor was his and that of his people 
and that -he feared the village could not do justice to their 
rank with their poor efforts but that they would do their 
best—and swiftly. The Papuans, like most savages 
above the lowest rank, are great for ceremonial and for 
talk but they are also great in hospitality when they 
proffer it. 

The feast was a good one, with boned wood pigeons, 
young roasted pig, baked monitor lizard that looked and 
tasted like chicken, sugar cane, steamed yams, steamed 
fish, cocoanut sauce and a good pudding of sago and cocoa- 
nut with bananas and wild fruits. They had their boiling 
pots and earthen plates, traded for with the natives of Yule 
Island, they had shell and bamboo knives, spoons made 
from cocoanut shell and forks made from the bones of 
the wallaby and the cassowary, two and four-pronged, 
some elaborately carved. 

After the meal the groups split up. Only the initiate 
returned to the club house. Jim was permitted the outer 


with the spots of flame the 
dim outlines of the houses 
against the gigantic palms, outlined faintly against the 
stars; the constant jabber of the people, with high-pitched 
laughter now and then, shouts, snatches of chanting and 
the monotonous beating of drums sounding through it all 
in a solemn, warning rhythm that made Jim feel as if he had 
stepped back out of the twentieth century and was back 
in the ages of primitive man, observing them in a sort 
of dream. 


‘TATA went to visit and to listen with the two constables. 
Back of Jim, inside the club house, there was a steady 
murmur of talk. Among the piles underneath him, a 
smudge fire was lighted and the smoke filtered upwards 
through the rough boarding of the platform and made 
his eyes stream with tears. The Admiral crept under his 
jacket to get away from the vapor and the mosquitos it 
failed to entirely eliminate. 


Then drums began to beat inside the club house, the 
separate drums that every man made upon reaching man- 
hood and were mysteriously allied to his personal fetish 
and the spirits that had him under their protection. Curi- 
ous drums they were, three feet in length and about a 
foot in diameter, hollow logs formed into the shape of an 
elongated hourglass with a big wooden handle preserved 
from the original log, the bottom naturally closed, the 
top covéred with frilled skin, generally snake or lizard, 
sometimes human. 

With the drums came chanting and Jim, drowsy, more 
tired than he had been aware from the long day, found it 
harder every moment to persuade himself that this was 
not all a fantastic dream. 

Tum-tum-tum-tum! 

Eeyah! Aiyah! Yah! 


Tom-tom-tom-tom. 
E-yah! Eeeyah! 


The Admiral nestled close, quite asleep. Jim nodded. 
His fancied dream became a real one, broken by a 
sound as of breaking surf and shouting voices. Light 
surrounded him and someone shook him gently by the 
shoulder. 

He was up in a second, the Admiral on his wrist, bright- 

(Continued on page 47) 











6s HERE’S 
Mary wait- 
ing to hear 
the ne ws,” 
said Bob Thorne as 
he and his cousins 
Ted and Hugh rode 
up the drive to Des- 


ert-Edge ranch 
house. “Good old 
Mary! She'll be 


disappointed.” 

Mary Thorne, a 
tall pretty girl of 
twenty-five, ran 
down the steps to 
meet the boys. 

“Oh, Bob,” she 
said looking into his 
face as he dismount- 
ed, “surely you got 
the route!” 

“'Fraid I didn’t, 
my dear,” said Bob 
as cheerfully as he 
could. 

“They gave it toa 
girl. What do you 
think of that, 
Mary?” asked young 
Hugh indignantly. 

“A girl!” Mary 
looked as if she 
couldn’t believe her 
ears. 
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The color flooded 
Miss Landon’s 
cheeks and without 
answering she gath- 
ered up her reins. 
But as she slipped 
into the saddle she 
looked down at the 
boys and her lips 
quivered a little. 

“IT haven’t been 
able to afford an- 
other horse yet,” she 
said quietly, and 
with a little nod she 
rode off. 

“Makes me rather 
sorry for her,” said 
Bob thoughtfully as 
they watched her out 
of sight. 

“When she _ took 
your job?” demand- 
ed Hugh sstoutly. 
“I’m sorry for her 
horse, but I’m _ not 


one bit sorry for 
her.” 
Bob laughed. 


“Women are odd 
about animals some- 
times,” he remarked. 
“Now there’s Mary. 
When I broke my 
collar bone she near- 
ly foundered Magic 


“Fact,” the two 
older boys assured riding him too hard 
her, and Bob ex- after the doctor. 
plained. “A Miss ; . 7 . : And she couldn’t see 
Landon, who's been They caught sight of a horse with head bent while beside him: the drifting sand covered a khaki-clad figure why I was cross 
about it. I suppose 


staying withher 
brother in Palo Verde this winter. 
Her brother’s an invalid, and she is trying to support him.” 

“She must be crazy,” said Mary. “What. girl can carry 
the mail over a road like that to Lost Mine? I wonder 
what Mr. Ludwig is thinking of.” 

“Nobody here had anything to do with the appointment. 
She got it through the state inspector. My not being of 
age was against me in the inspector’s eyes, Ludwig says.” 

“Well, it’s a shame,” said Mary. “But come on up and 
have your tea, my dears. Dad is waiting to hear all about 
“.” 

Mr. Thorne was a man of few words, but he showed 
his disappointment at Bob’s news. It had been the dream 
of both father and son that Bob should go back to Yale, 
Mr. Thorne’s own college. The last three years had been 
hard ones in the cattle business, and it had seemed as if 
Bob must give up his cherished plan unless he could earn 
enough money to help with his first year’s expenses. 

And then quite suddenly it was announced that a 


mail route was to be established to Lost Mine, a 
big camp twenty miles across the desert from Palo 
Verde. Because it was a difficult trip, the mining 


company was adding fifty dollars a month to the 
government’s offer of fifty; and the superintendent 
had promised to do his best to help Bob secure the 
position. In spite of his youth Bob Thorne was one of 
the most dependable men on the desert, and it had been 
a foregone conclusion among his friends in Palo Verde 
that he would get the appointment. 

And now, through the whim of some unknown inspec- 
tor, it had gone to a girl, and to a girl who had never 
even seen the desert until six months before. 

“She is running a terrible risk to try it,” said Mr. Thorne 


gravely. ° “I fancy she hasn’t the least idea what the 
road is like.” 
“Oh, she must know,” said Bob. “She and her 


brother have bought the relinquishment to old Felipe’s 
homestead out at Lost Mine Spring, and they’re going 
to live there. The brother thinks he can raise garden 
truck for the camp as he gets stronger. They have a 
lot of pluck, Dad.” 

“Pluck isn’t everything in the struggle against the des- 
ert,” said Mr. Thorne. And then as he saw that it was a 
sore subject with Bob, he began to talk of other things, 
while Mary plied the boys with hot tea and crisp buttered 
scones. 

It was a long time before the route to Lost Mine was 
talked of again among the Thornes. There were cattle 
to be driven up to the spring ranges in the hills, and Mr. 
Thorne threw as much work in Bob’s way as he could so 
that he could get the pay that would otherwise go to an 


extra man. Ted and Hugh went with Bob on the shorter 
trips; but as the work slackened again the boys found 
themselves with leisure on their hands once more. 

“Let’s ride into Palo Verde this afternoon,” said Bob 
one day. “I'd like to look around for a steady job.” 

“Look here,” said Ted pleadingly, “let me write to 
father, Bob. I’m sure he could spare you the money for 
next year, and you know how glad he’d be to help. He 
says he can’t ever repay you for the -way you've treated 
us this winter. Hugh’s like a different boy.” 

“Oh, rot,” said Bob awkwardly. “You know we all 
wanted you here. That’s nothing. And I couldn’t take the 
money from anybody, Ted, not even from Uncle David. 
I simply must earn it.” 


T= understood that particular note in Bob’s voice and 
said no more; but he felt a little hurt until as they went 
down to the corral Bob threw an affectionate arm across 
his cousin’s shoulders. Then Ted knew without any 
words that Bob had been touched by his offer and wanted 
to show that he was grateful. 

Palo Verde was deserted as they rode down the 
sleepy village street. There was but one horse at the 
hitching bar beside the post-office. He was a pretty 
bay with a small Mexican saddle. He hung his head 
in a spiritless fashion, and his smooth coat was streaked 
with foam. 

“Over ridden,” muttered Bob. “Some tourist, I suppose. 
Tourists oughtn’t to be allowed on anything but mules.” 

He ran a pitying hand down the bay’s soft nose. There 
was a step on the gravel, and a woman’s voice spoke. 

“He looks very tired, doesn’t he?” 

The boy turned almost guiltily. A girl had come out 
of the post-office and was standing by the hitching bar. 
She was in khaki riding clothes, and over her shoulder 
were two heavy mailsacks. 

“Must be the Miss Landon who did Bob out of the 
mail route,” thought Ted quickly and determined that he 
would not like her, in spite of her pleasant gray eyes and 
pretty, tired face. But Bob had swept off his sombrero 
with grave politeness and was lifting the mailsacks up 
to the saddle for her. 

“Mr. Ludwig wasn’t there, so I had to bring them out 
for myself,” she said with a grateful sigh. “I’m late as it 
is, for I couldn’t make Chico hurry this afternoon.” 

“He looks fagged out,” said Bob bluntly. “Couldn’t you 
lay him off a few days?” 

The girl flushed. “I have no other horse,” she said after 
a moment. 

“You’re not making one horse do that trip every day!” 
exclaimed Bob reproachfully. 





brother and hasn't 
She ought to carry 


Miss Landon is thinking of her 
paid much ’attention to her horse. 
an extra canteen.” 

“Isn't there water along the way?” 

“There’s a warm spring .at Seven Palms, but that’s 
only eight miles from here. The worst lap is beyond 
that where the trail runs across a dry alkali lake and 
right under that huge yellow sand dune you can see from 
here.” 

The boys followed Bob’s pointing finger and studied the 
wide shimmering stretch of desert beyond the protecting 
mountain spurs in whose arms Palo Verde lay. It was a 
fascinating prospect with its shining dunes and its far 
pink hills where the mysterious Lost Mine was hidden, 
and Ted felt a sudden envy of the girl who could travel 
that story-book road. 

Bob must have read his thoughts, for he said casually: 
“By the way, wouldn't you like to take that trip?” 

“Rather!” exclaimed both boys in chorus. 

“Then we'll go. We can take our blankets and camp at 
Lost Mine over night. I have to bring in a bunch of calves 
tomorrow, but I don’t think Dad wants me after that. 
You’re equal to a trip like that, Hughie?” 

Hugh’s round face looked so dismayed at the very idea 
of being left at home, that the boys urged Mr. Thorne to 
consent to his going, when the trip was broached. 

“T’ll look after him, Dad,” said Bob. “It oughtn’t to be 
a hard trip at all, if we take two or three days to it.” 

“So long as you don’t meet with sandstorms,” agreed 
Mr. Thorne. But he said nothing more about Hugh’s 
staying at home. 


HEY started off in the star-light two mornings ater. 

The dry desert air cut like a knife, and the horses 
pranced down the winding road to Palo Verde as if the air 
had gone to their heads. Once out in the heavy desert sand, 
however, they realized that a day’s trip must be before 
them, and they soon settled down to the short Indian trot 
that is the customary travelling pace in the west. 

The sun slipped up over the desert rim, flooding the 
white plains of sand and the distant pink hills with light. 
Ahead and a little to their right loomed the bare sand 
mountain that stretched for miles across this narrow 
neck of desert, its sides beautifully ribbed by the winds 
that blew continually down the pass. 

To the boys’ surprise the sand proved not to be level 
at all, and the road was continually dipping into shallow 
basins or rising to low ridges where the scanty vegetation 
was twisted into strange shapes by the wind. And about 
the middle of the forenoon they came quite suddenly upon 
a brilliant patch of green in a wide hollow. A clump of 
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wild palms rose picturesquely against the brilliant sky, 
and there was a little weather-beaten cabin under the 
palms with a small patch of alfalfa beside it. 

“An old prospector, Dan Rimer, lives here with his 
wife,” Bob explained. “We'll camp here for lunch, and 
maybe he’ll let us have a swim in his sulphur pool. He 
has a dandy one hollowed out under that tallest palm.” 


AN RIMER, a gaunt, shaggy man with a weather- 

beaten face and faded red-rimmed eyes, came out to 
meet the boys and gave them a hearty welcome, for Bob 
was an old favorite of his. His wife came out too, and 
seemed almost hurt that the boys would not let her cook 
them a hot meal. 

“Not when you have to tote all your food so far,” said 
Bob. “We'll let you know in advance sometime and come 
again.” 

“Then don’t forget,” said Mrs. Rimer, shaking her 
finger at them. “Going on to Lost Mine? You'll maybe 
pick Miss Landon up then. Her horse gave out here last 
night, and she had to spend the night with us. Dan didn’t 
want her to go on today, but she was worried on her 
brother’s account and insisted on starting. We're half 
afraid the pony won’t make it.” 

“It’s enough to kill any horse,” said the prospector 
gruffly. 

“Well, she’s doing the best she can, poor thing,” his 
wife protested. “She’s going to arrange for another horse 
as soon as she gets to the camp. I guess money’s pretty 
short with her.” 

The ‘sulphur pool was warm and inviting, and the boys 
splashed about in the satiny water longer than they had in- 
tended. As they turned away from the shady oasis the desert 
heat struck up into their faces with surprising fierceness. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if we had a blow,” Dan called after 
them as they rode away. “Lots of dust-devils coming 
over sand mountain.” 

“T believe he’s right,” said Bob, as a giant whirlwind 
twisted down the solemn bulk of the great dune into 
whose shadow they were coming. “I hope it won't strike 
us until we’re over the alkali. Alkali’s horrible stuff to 
get into one’s eyes and mouth.” 

They were already riding over the blinding white crust, 
and the hollow lake bed, dry probably for centuries, re- 
sounded to the horses’ feet as if they were riding over 
some huge, subterranean cave. The boys found them- 
selves reaching every few 
minutes for their canteens, and 
they could taste the bitter dust 
upon their lips. 

The stillness was broken by a 
long, sighing gust of wind. 
A flurry of sand swept down 
upon them from the dune. 

“Look,” said Bob. They - 
looked, and saw ahead of them ‘s 
a dun wall that shut off the dis- 2 
tant hills like a blanket. Bob 
did not need to explain. From 
the shelter of Desert-Edge the 
boys had watched just such 
walls moving across the desert 
floor, and knew that the sand 
storm had already begun. 

“Let’s get past this dune if 
we can before it reaches us,” 
said Bob. “Hughie, you keep 
in the middle between Ted and 
me.” 

The horses seemed to realize 
the need for haste and broke 
into a quick lope. They had 
gone perhaps half a mile, when 
with a hideous warning shriek 
the storm swept upon them. 

“Keep close together,” shouted 
Bob, “and put your heads 
down.” 

Ted and Hugh obeyed, and 
for a few minutes they clung blindly to their 
ponies’ necks, while the wind tore at them and al- 
most suffocated them in clouds of sand from the 
treacherous dune. The desert-wise horses had 
turned tail to the wind at the first blast and stood 
like rocks until there was a lull. Then of their 
own accords they turned. and began plodding for- 
ward, 

“But I don’t see the road any more,” said Ted 
anxiously. 

“That’s the trouble with these storms,” said 
Bob. “The horses will smell out the trail, though. 
I say, there’s something ahead of us. Looks like 
a horse with something on the ground beside him.” 

Another gust of wind and sand took the words 
from his mouth, and again the boys could only 
wait with buried heads. Ted wondered anxiously 
what would happen if the wind grew worse. It 
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seemed to him as if human langs could not stand this 
bitter, suffocating blizzard of sand, long. Hugh, secure be- 
tween the two older boys, felt no fear, but his cheeks 
stung and his breath was blown from his mouth. He 
clung sturdily to Poncho’s thick mane, however, and won- 
dered if the girl with the mail had to go through this every 
day. She must be pretty plucky to keep it up, he thought. 

It seemed as if there was never going to be another lull, 
but at last with a final shriek the wind died down and 
the air cleared a little. This time the horses had to be 
urged on; and in a few yards the boys caught sight of a 
horse standing with head bent, while beside him the drift- 
ing sand covered a khaki-clad figure. 

“It’s Miss Landon!” exclaimed Bob, and though the 
storm was rising again he urged Magic on. Ted and 
Hugh followed, holding their heads down as the alkali 
beat into their eyes. 

The girl lay as if dead, but as Bob knelt above her and 
lifted her head, she opened her eyes. 

“Oh,” she said hoarsely, “I thought no one would come!” 

“The canteen!” Bob shouted in Ted’s ear. Ted managed 
to slip his canteen out of its thong and held it to the girl’s 
lips. She moaned at some slight movement. 

“You’re hurt!” said Bob. 


“My arm .. Chico was so tired . . he fell. I think my 
arm is broken . . I couldn’t get up again.” 
She closed her eyes again, her lips white. “You can’t 


stay here,” said Bob earnestly. ‘“We’re going to put 
you on one of our horses. We'll try not to hurt you.” 

She shook her head in weak protest, evidently too ex- 
hausted to care for the danger she was in: but Bob was not 
to be defeated. Staggering against the force of the wind 
he urged the three horses a few feet on. 

“Help Hughie over on my horse if you can, Ted,” he 
said. “Magic is strong and .must carry double. Her horse is 
good for nothing. We must try to get her up on Poncho.” 

It was a heavy task, even for two strong boys, for the 
wind twisted and tore at them, as if to mock their efforts. 
Two yards from the horses they were as completely cut 
off as if they were alone in the world, and Ted under- 
stood now Bob’s repeated caution to him not to lose touch 
of him, 


T LAST they had Miss Landon safe in the saddle, her 
4 Linjured arm secured as well as the boys could manage 
in an improvised sling. Bob slipped into his saddle. “Hang 













“What girl can carry the mail over a road like that to Lost Mine?” 


. were fed and rested, Thorne. 
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on for dear life, Hughie,” he said. “All right?” 

“Sure,” said Hugh. 

“Then we must try to get on,” said Bob. He had run his 
tie rope through the bridles of the three horses so that 
there would be no danger of their getting separated in the 
turmoil, and he himself held the rope of the riderless 
horse. But the frightened animals could scarcely be per- 
suaded to face the storm at all now, and it seemed as if 
hours went by with but a few yards progress in the in- 
frequent lulls. 

The storm was beginning to tell on them all. Bob and 
Ted rode close to Miss Landon, and took turns steadying 
her in the saddle. Even Bob’s hardened muscles were be- 
ginning to feel the strain, and he grew more and more 
troubled at the thought of the two cousins whom he had 
led into this danger. Hugh, his face buried in Bob’s 
back was comparatively sheltered: but Bob knew that 
Ted must be near, the end of his strength. 

Suddenly Magic lifted his head and whinnied loudly, and 
the other horses plucked up heart. Bob’s pulse quickened. 
It could mean but two things, either they were nearing 
Lost Mine and safety, or help was on the road looking 
for Miss Landon. 

There were faint shouts above the roar of the wind. 
The shouts came nearer, and in another moment four 
horsemen loomed up in front of them. It was a rescue 
party from the mine. Bob suddenly felt his kneeg tremble 
with relief and weariness as he realized that the worst 
was over and they were safe. 


‘SJ WOULDN'T have missed that experience for any- 

thing,” said Ted solemnly as the three boys, their 
faces scratched and swollen with the buffeting of wind 
and sand, sat at supper with the young superintendent of 
the mines that evening. 

“But once is enough, I guess, isn’t it?” laughed the 
superintendent. Ted nodded. “And it would have been 
too much if Bob hadn’t been with us,” he added. “It was 
lucky for us as well as for Miss Landon, that he was 
along. We'd have been under sand mountain now, I 
guess, if it hadn’t been for Bob.” 


“Nonsense!” said Bob, his ruddy face on fire. “You'd 
all have come out on top. I didn’t do anything.” 
The superintendent gave him a friendly look. “By the 


way,” he said, “Miss Landon and her brother sent word 
they wanted you to step into their cabin as soon as you 
I expect you'll have to bear 
up under more gratitude,” he added jokingly. “Miss 
Landon has made you out a regular story book hero to 
her brother.” 

Bob came back from the Landon’s cabin with a gleam 
of excitement in his brown eyes. 

“Well! You seem to have heard some news,” said 
Ted shrewdly, sitting up in the canvas cot the superin- 
tendent had provided for him. Hugh in another cot beside 
him slept the sleep of utter weariness. 

“The biggest news ever!” said Bob sitting down on 
the edge of the cot. “Look at me, my child. You see be- 
fore you the future mail carrier of Lost Mine!” 

“But Miss Landon?” 
mered Ted, staring. 

“Resigned in my favor. Oh, 
she’s provided for, don’t you 
worry. She’s going to marry 
the superintendent. Seems he’s 
been crazy about her ever since 
she came to Palo Verde, but he 
thought she didn’t like him. Of 
course it all came out when he 
found us out there in the desert. 
I thought as much at the time,” 
Bob added vain-gloriously. 

“And that was what she 
wanted you to come over for?” 

“That, and—and a few other 
things. The brother’s rather 
nice, Ted. He wants us all to 
come over in the morning. And 
Miss Landon’s a peach.” 

Ted could generously allow 
Bob to praise Miss Landon 
now, and he agreed that she 
was both pretty and brave. The 
superintendent had left them in 
possession of the little cabin, 
and in spite of their weariness 
they talked late into the night. 
At last a silence fell between 
them and Ted thought Bob 
must have gone to sleep. But 
as he turned over in his creak- 
ing cot Bob suddenly raised his 
head in the dying firelight. 

“Think of it, Ted,” he said 
huskily. “Yale!” 
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Two Complete Americans 





George Washington 





WASHINGTON’S' BIRTHDAY 
This legal holiday is observed in 
every state of the Union. It celebrates 
the birth, February 22nd, 1732, in 
Westmoreland County, Virginia, of 
the “Father of our Country,” and 
also our first President—George 
Washington. By his able leader- 
ship, the Thirteen Colonies  suc- 
ceeded in casting off the English 
authority and in establishing the 
Government of the United States of 
America. This struggle is known 
as the American War for Indepen- 
dence, which began in 1775 with 
the battle of Lexington, and ended, 
ractically, with the surrender of 
ord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Vir- 
ginia, October, 1781. 











Washington and Lincoln, the for- 
mer born to easy circumstances on a 
Virginia Plantation, the latter the 
product of a poor pioneer family in 
Kentucky, became Presidents of the 
United States. Both are now revered 
as complete Americans. 

George Washington, the first Presi- 
dent of the United States, was born 
in Virginia on the 22nd of February, 
1732. Of his early life little is krown 
probably because there was little 
enough to tell. When only 16 years 
of age he was appointed a public sur- 
veyor, in which service he spent 
most of his time on the frontier. 


This training later proved invaluable, especially at the 
defeat of General Braddock and his English troops when 
Washington and his Virginians saved the expedition 
when the 
broke out, the country turned to this Virginian Colonel 


from annihilation. Still later, 
with his frontier training as 
its leader and “‘savior’. At 
the age of 23 he became 
Commander of the Virginian 
Forces, and with but seven 
hundred men_ successfully 
defended a frontier of more 


than 350 miles. 


World’s Military 
Genius 

For the next fifteen years 
he had a quiet and peaceful 
life. Then the war clouds of 
the Revolution began to 
gather; Lexington and Con- 
cord united the colonies. On 
the fifteenth of June, 1775, 
he was unanimously chosen 
Commander-in-chief of the 
colonial armies. Refusing 


= 





“No matter how troubled our future may at times appear, we can face it with confidence 
if we, as a nation, be guided by the spirits of Washington and Lincoln.”— 
Joseph French Johnson. 


any salary, he accepted the appointment as a duty made 
imperative by the situation. Every boy knows what he 
did. How he became one of the greatest military men 
that America has produced and in the words of Napo- 
leon “one of the greatest military geniuses in the 


Revolution 


©Underwood & Underwood, 


Both Washington and Lincoln early believed in the Gospel of Hard Work. 











Abraham Lincoln 





LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


This legal holiday is celebrated in 


honor of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln, February 12, 1809, in 
Larve County, Kentucky. Abraham 


Lincoln was the sixteenth President 
of the United States, and it was 
during his administration that the 
Civil War (1861-5) was fought. 
This was precipitated by the deter- 
mination of seven southern states 
to withdraw from the Union. Under 
the wise leadership of Abraham 
Lincoln, the war was won by the 
North—the Union saved. The vic- 
tory of the North also brought about 
the emancipation of the slaves. 
Hence, Abraham Lincoln is called 
“The Great Emancipator.” 











world”’. How, when everything 
looked black, when his army was 
defeated, his men hungry, with insuf- 
ficient clothing, with their bare feet 
leaving their story of crimson on the 
snow, he prayed for divine guidance 
and support. How he struck for vic- 
tory at Trenton, Princeton and York- 
town and finally won the war for 
Independence. Naturally he became 
the unanimous choice of the electors 
for the first President of the United 
States. Serving two terms, he refused 
to accept a third term, thereby estab- 
lishing a precedent which has never 
been departed from. 


A man of iron will, Washington was also a man of 
extreme tenderness. 
affection and serenity. 
toward his mother will be told and retold as long as 
his memory is cherished. 


His home life was a model of 
The story of his devotion 


In a very peculiar way he 
was linked to Abraham Lin- 
coln, the [6th President of 
the United States. When 
Washington retired to Mount 
Vernon, he resolved never to 
obtain another slave and 
“wished from his soul’ that 
Virginia would do away with 
slavery. His will contained 
a provision freeing his slaves. 


The Great 


Emancipator 


Abraham Lincoln became 
the Great Emancipator. Born 
in a shed of logs on the 12th 
day of February, 1809, Lin- 
coln lived an early life of 
poverty, all his years were 
years of struggle, he found 
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Mount 
Vernon 


George 
Washington 


“FIRST IN WAR, FIRST IN PEACE AND FIRST 
IN THE HEARTS OF HIS COUNTRYMEN.” 
These words were spoken in an eulogy of Washington 
by General Richard Henry Lee, before both Houses of 
Congress, December 2, 1799, twelve days after the death 
of “The Father of his Country.” 





THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT 
This notable monument is 555 feet high, 55 feet square at 
the base. It stands in the Capital City, Washington, and 
was erected in honor of George Washington. 


failure, reverses, debts, discouragement and sadness, but 
he always remained brave, sincere and human. At all 
times he was a man, one who understood the American 
people, one who believed in his nation, one who coined the 
phrase ““Government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” 

He was a man of unusual stature, 6 feet 4 inches in 
height, possessing great physical endurance, remarkably 
strong and skilful in the athletic games of the frontier. 
Lincoln enjoyed pleasant conversation, and could relate 
anecdotes with a great deal of humor, and dramatic skill. 


LINCOLN’S SENSE OF HUMOR 


This humorous streak in his character’ often proved a 

Saving grace under unusual circumstances. He was once 
asked by the farmer who employed him if he could 
slaughter a pig, to which he replied in the manner of the 
Irishman who was asked to play the violin, that “he had 
never done it, but he could try”. “If you will risk the 
pig, I will risk myself’’, said he. 
_ Many stories are told of his sterling honesty while work- 
ing as a clerk in the village store. Once, when he had 
inadvertently overcharged a woman customer an amount 
of six cents he was not satisfied until he had walked to 
the home of the woman—a distance of two or three miles 
—and refunded the overcharge. 

Tradition has it that Lincoln’s mother took pains to teach 
her children all she knew, and “at her knee they heard 
all the Bible lore, fairy tales, and country legends that 
she had been able to gather in her poor life”. Lincoln 
loved his mother, and reverenced her memory, and in 
later years, referring to his early training, he said, “I 
owe all that I am or hope to be to my sainted mother’. 

A characteristic that early made itself evident was the 
great love of dumb creatures - hich became a ruling pas- 
sion of his maturer years. It is related that one day his 
stepbrother, John Johnston, caught a turtle, and bringing 
it to the place where Abe was ‘preaching’, threw it against 
a tree and crushed its shell. It suffered much, quivering 
all over. Abe then ‘preached’ against cruelty to animals, 
contending that “‘an ant’s life was as sweet to it as ours 
is to us.” 

_ He was forever showing his democratic character in say- 
ing such as these: 


LINCOLN’S IMMORTAL SAYINGS 


“The Lord must love the common people—that’s 
why He made so many of them.” 

“A private soldier has as much right to justice as 
a major-general.”’ 

“This country...........belongs to the people who in- 
habit it.” 

“Let not him who is homeless pull down the house 
of another, but let him labor diligently to build one 
for himself.” 

Benevolence. and forgiveness were basic in Lincoln’s 
character; his humanity is best expressed in those ever 
enduring words “With malice toward none; with 
charity for all.” 


“GREATEST, SINCE ST. PAUL” 


By one who knew him he has been called “The greatest 
man since St. Paul.” He was of such outstanding merit 
and character, his achievements were so far-reaching, the 
manner of his death so tragic, that we, as Americans, 
accord him honors only given to one other—George 
Washington. ; 

Washington and Lincoln—one born to wealth and leisure 
—the other to poverty and strife—both became complete 
Americans—the one the Savior of His Country—the 


other the Great Emancipator. 
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Lincoln’s 
Birth 
Place 


Abraham 
Lincoln 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent, a new nation, conceived in 
Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting place 
for those who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate—we cannot consecrate— we cannot hallow— 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here have consecrated it, far above our poor 
power to add or detract. The world will little note, 
nor long remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us—that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain—that this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 


earth.”"—(Delivered Nov. 19, 1863.) 





The beautiful Lincoln Memorial as seen from the top of 
Washington Monument in Washington. 


“Information of the State of the Union” 





Paragraph 3, Section 2, of the Constitution reads: “The 
President shall from time to time give to the Congress 
INFORMATION OF THE STATE OF THE UNION.” 

. —A late photo of our President at his desk. 


1923 


President’sGreat SpeechForecasts 
Political, Industrial and Social 
News of Coming Year 





In a message to Congress, the President outlines his 
policies. In order that the message may be as widely 
circulated as possible, copies are sent to every news- 
paper office in the country before it is given by 
Editors from Maine to California read 


the President. : 
have it set 


the message before it reaches Congress and : 
up in type. The moment it really is presented in the 
Halls Pf Congress every newspaper is informed that the 
message is ‘“‘released’’, whereupon the paper goes upon 
the street within a few minutes containing the whole 
message with editorial comment, and all. t 
Great care is taken to prevent_a premature presentation 
a. There has never been a 
tra 


of the Presidential 
yed the confidence placed 


case where a newspaper, 
with it. 











The President, on December 8, went before Con- 
gress to tell it and the people of the United States about 
the problems which must be met by fhis nation. The 
chief points in the President's reco lations were: 
(1)The 18th Amendment to the n tion, the 
Prohibition Amendment, should be strictly observed and 
enforced. Constitutional prohibition, according to the 
President, has been adopted by the nation, and attempts 
to obstruct its enforcement savor of nation-wide scan- 

(Continued on page 30) 





The President APPEARED BEFORE CONGRESS 
December 8, 1922, and read his message. Woodrow 
Wilson, when President, revived the custom of reading 
in person the message to Congress. 
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HE really great news event of the winter, for 
which thousands have waited has at last hap- 
pened. Walter Camp, in the December 30, 1922, 

issue, Collier's Weekly, named his All-American foot- 
ball team. Mr. Camp pays this mythical eleven a high 
compliment in these words: “Every first-class football 
team, a winner, has, just as does a man, a certain 
marked individuality of its own. The great charac- 
teristics of this All-American team, as it stands above, 
are: 

“1. BRAINS—by which I mean that every man on it 
has proved himself in contests this year not only able 
to play his own position but to diagnose situations and 
to act under emergencies. 


“2. POWER—the actual thrust 
backs, would be so powerful as 
to steadily wear down any de- 
fense that was presented to them, 
and by sheer force drive the 
opponents into submission. 


“3. SPIRIT—a fiery, dashing, 
overwhelming confidence that 
makes everything go. Each man 
of the eleven has this kind of 
spirit developed to the highest 
degree and each man has dem- 
onstrated it on the field.” 

“Brains—Power—Spirit—three 
most necessary qualities in mak- 
ing a winning team, also in mak- 
ing a great nation.” 





‘These qualities are very little different from those 
mentioned as necessary for good citizenship by the late 
Lord Bryce author of **The American Commonwealth.” 
According to him, intelligence, self-control and con- 
science are the three qualities most needed in the 
citizens of a democracy. 


The United States need have little fear if its citizens 
possess these qualities. A nation, just like a football 
team, is built on brains—on power—~on spirit—plus 
team work. 

The sports of a nation tell a great deal about a 
country and its people. The playground makes for 
good citizenship, just as the schools and churches do. 
Was not the great dash, spirit and moral force of the 
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Australian Tennis Players—(Left to Right) Anderson, Patterson and Wood 
—whose efforts, in“ August, to lift the Davis Cup were unsuccessful. 








American Army in France developed on the baseball’! 
and football fields of America? Mi 

Walter Camp picked his first All-American football i 
team in 1889. Yale, Princeton and Harvard, called!) 
the “Big Three’’, supplied the material. His 1922 team’ 
included representatives from eleven colleges. Only 
two men came from the “Big Three’’. Intercollegiate 
football has spread and developed since 1889. So has — 
the United States. Camp's All-American team of 1922 
indicates what has taken place in the nation at large. 
We, the people of America, have grown: together in| 
spirit and purpose. 
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End . TAyLor, Annapolis 
Tackle . TreAT, Princeton 
Guard “a Scuwas, Lafayette 
CY oe « GarsiscH, West Point 
Guard Hussarp, Harvard 
Tackle THURMAN, Pennsylvania 
End . Mutter, California 
Quarter . Locke, Iowa 
Halfback. Kaw, Cornell 
Halfback. Kirke, Michigan 
Fullback Tuomas, Chicago 
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Here are the men picked for the first three teams@d the univ 
First Eleven { 
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Taylor, Annapolis; 








Thomas, Chicago; 
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| West Virginia vs. Gonzaga, Penn State vs. the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Pittsburgh vs. Stanford, 
st meets West; England meets America; the nations 
of the world will meet in the 1924 Olympic games in 
Paris. International and Intersectional sport have had 
a great development. Take the past year as an example: 
In the spring of 1922 the University of Cambridge 
defeated the University of Pennsylvania in a four mile 
relay race in London. * * * A little later, British 
women athletes carried off the honors in the first 
Olympic games for women held in Paris. * * * Early in 
the summer Mademoiselle Lenglen of France defeated 


bn, All-American Teams 


—— 








hd the universities and colleges from which they come. 
Second Eleven Third Eleven 
K, Michigan Kopr, Wash. & Jeff. 
LDORF, Syracuse BeLtow, Wisconsin 
oss, Yale . . McMILLLeEN, Illinois 
WSER, Pittsburgh Peterson, Nebraska 
TRON, W. Virginia Dickinson, Princeton 
IDLINGER, Dartmouth GuLIAN, Brown 
MAR, Vanderbilt Kapesky, Iowa 
YTHE, West Point Ureritz, Michigan 
RRISON, California Jorpan, Yale ; 


EN, Harvard , BarcHet, Annapolis 
RRON, Georgia Tech Castner, Notre Dame 


| © Colliers 


SS —————————— 
1923 


Mrs. Molla Burjsted Mallory for the world’s women’s 
tennis title, in Wimbleton, England. * * * Later, the 
American tennis stars, Tilden and Johnston defeated 
the Australians, runners up, for the Davis Cup matches. 
* * * Walter Hagen, former American champion, won 
the English open golf championship. * * * English golf- 
ers during the summer came to America, but were de- 
feated in the American national open championship by 
Gene Sarazen, a youthful American. * * * Walter Hoo- 
ver, a Duluth oarsman, captured the historic Diamond 
Sculls in the Thames, Henley regatta. * * * America’s 
six metre boats won from the English entries on Long 
Island Sound. * * * Canada won the international 
fishing schooner classic raced off Gloucester, Mass. 





The All-Ireland Polo Team—(Left to Right) Goulding, French, Douglas 


and Gill—that visited this country in August, 


* * * Two American girl swimmers defeated Miss Hilda 
James, England's best girl swimmer, for the American 
title. * Meadowbrook’s “Big Four’ polo team 
defeated a team from Argentine for the unofficial 
world’s championship. * * * Syracuse University de- 
feated McGill University of Montreal in a combination 
American-football and Canadian rugby game held in 
Syracuse. 

In the present year, among other events, Harvard 
and Yale will hold a dual track meet with Oxford and 
Cambridge in England. The Syracuse lacrosse twelve 
will meet a number of crack English teams. During 
June a transatlantic race will be held between forty- 
foot sailing craft each piloted by two men. 

In sports as well as in many 
other ways, the different parts of 
America, and the nations of the 
world are learning to know the 
better points of each other. If a 
player shows brains, power and 
the right spirit on the ball field, 
it matters little from what race he 
sprung for true sportsmen, 
everywhere, will vote him a 
thoroughbred, and, in addition, 
will show greater respect to that 
nation tc which he owes alle- 


giance. This is the value of In- 
ternational Contests. For this 
reason, if for no other, they 


should receive from all every en- 


1922. couragement. 
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President Harding, in his address, urged the rigid 
enforcement of the Liquor Prohibition Amendment. 
This Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution was 
proposed to the Legislatures of the several States by 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, Dec. 18, 1917; and on Jan. 
29, 1919, the United States Secretary of State pro- 
claimed its adoption by 36 States, and declared it in 
effect on Jan. 16, 1920. Our Photo shows FEDERAL 
OFFICERS, ASSISTED BY NEW YORK POLICE 
rounding up bootleggers in New York Harbor. 
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The President also urged that the Federal Govern- 
ment have control of child labor. This is a photo of 
CHILDREN EMPLOYED IN A_ GREAT 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL. Conditions as here 
shown are not as common today as in the past. 
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“I know of no problem exceeding in importance this 
one of Transportation” said the President in his address, 
There are over 266,000 miles of Railroads in this coun- 
try. Only the TRUNK LINES are shown on this map. 





The President also urged a more effective connection 
of our rail lines with our ships. This photo shows 
how effectively this connection is made in the GREAT 
HARBOR OF THE CITY OF CLEVELAND. In 
the lake cities, the lake freighters are, literally, feeders 
to the Railreads. 


“INFORMATION OF THE STATE OF THE UNION” 


(Continued from page 27) 
dal. He said, “Let men who are rending the moral 
fibre of the Republic through easy contempt for the 
prohibition law, because they think it restricts their 
personal liberty, remember that they set the example, 
and breed a contempt for law which will ultimately de- 
stroy the Republic.” 


Most Important Industry 


(2) The farmers should be helped by giving them 
more credit. The President especially recommended 
that the farmers be allowed credit on live stock pro- 
duction. He believed that everything should be done 
to develop this fundamental and most important indus- 
try of the United States—farming. 


Cheaper and Better Transportation 


(3) This country also needs better and cheaper trans- 
portation. The railroads should be linked with our 
steamship companies; transportation facilities should 
be co-ordinated and expanded to meet the nation’s 
Business. Railroad strikes and the difficulties to be met 
in handling them were also discussed by the President. 
In speaking of strikes he said: 

No man can be denied his right to labor when and 
how he chooses, or cease to labor when he so elects, 
but since the government assumes to safeguard his 
interests while employment in an essential public 
service, the security of society itself demands his 
retirement from the service shall not be so timed and 
related as to effect the destruction of that service. 


Tab Should be Kept on Aliens 


(4) He recommended that aliens in the United 
States be registered and that we should be sure of 
admitting only desirable immigrants into our country. 
“While I have everlasting faith in our Republic”, 
the President said, “it would be folly indeed to bind 
ourselves to our problems at home. Abusing the 
hospitality of our shores are the advocates of revo- 
lution, finding their deluded followers among those 
who take on the habiliments of an American without 
knowing an American soul. There is the recrudes- 
cence of hyphenated Americanism which we thought 
to have been stamped out when we committed the 
Nation, life and soul, to the World War. 

“There is a call to make the alien respect our in- 
stitutions while he accepts our hospitality.” 


American Viewpoint Necessary 


(5) Education, according to the President, is very 
closely tied up to the immigrant. It is the special 
duty of the National Government to assist in the edu- 
cation of the newcomers to our shores, to see to it 
that they get the proper American viewpoint, so that 
the level of American education may be made the 
highest that is humanly possible. 


Opposed to Child Labor 


(6) An amendment to the Federal Constitution which 
would give the national government control over child 
labor was also recommended. A short time ago, Con- 
gress passed a Child Labor Law. This law, however, 
was declared unconstitutional by the United States Su- 
preme Court. Now only an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion will give the National Government the right to 
legislate on the subject. 


Deserts and Swamps Must Go 


(7) Congress was advised by the President that 
reclamation and irrigation projects should be supported, 
so that wherever possible the waste land of the United 
States should be made available for settlement and pro- 
duction. 

A reclamation plan has recently been worked out to 
conserve the waters of the third largest river in the 
United States, the Colorado River. When this tremen- 
dous project is completed, seven states will be benefited 
by the impounding of the waters of this mighty stream. 


Rattlers Give Place to Roses 


The Imperial Valley in California, formerly a naked, 
arid, uninhabitable territory, has by the reclamation 
work of the Government become an empire of pros- 
perous homes, and the producer of fruits and vegetables 
of the semi-tropical regions. Owing to the fact, how- 
ever, that it lies from fifty to two hundred and eighty- 
seven feet below the level of the sea, and that the 
Colorado River runs through the valley in a bed far 
above the level of the surrounding country, the resi- 
dents of this region are always in danger of a flood 
which will wipe out in a day the toil and investments 
of years. 


A Garden of 2,000,000 Acres 
The gree Colorado River dam at Boulder in the 


states of Arizona and Nevada will protect the Imperial 
Valley, 400 miles distant, from such a disaster by the 
annual June freshets, when the melting snows in the 
Sierra range send down their millions of acre feet of 
water. This dam will cost $45,000,000, will be 600 feet 
in height, and its length at the top will be 1,000 feet. 
The project is many times larger than the dam at 
Assuan on the Nile, about which so much has been 
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While the President in his address, pointed out the 





right of labor to organize, yet he urged that a remedy | 


be sought to eliminate the frequency and trouble due to 
strikes. Here we see the police DISPERSING 
GROUPS OF STRIKERS during a recent strike 
in the coal mines of West Virginia. Official figurcs 


as to Union membership are unobtainable. It has been 
estimated, however, the total union membership of 
the country as 1922 closes to be not far from 4,400,000. 





The President stressed the necessity of educating , 
Aliens to the American viewpoint. This photo shows 
aliens in the employ of a large steel works, being taught 
the PRINCIPLES, DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES 
OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 





Ben St a —— 
Adjustments due to the great war, caused the first 
distress to the farmer, is the opinion of the President. 
He urged in his address that special provision must be 
made to enable the farmer to secure from the banks 
loans on his livestock. Our photo shows a great 
WESTERN LIVE STOCK RANCH. 
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Registration of Aliens was another point emphasized 
by the President in his address. The lines in our map 
enclose 18% of the whole United States. In this 
small section OVER 82% OF THE ALIENS RE- 
SIDE. In this section it will be noted, are located 
the great industrial centres. 
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_ Reclamation, that is, irrigating desert areas,and drain- 
ing swamps, was also urged by the President. This 


photo shows A TYPICAL DESERT SCENE. The 
shrub in the foreground belongs to the cactus family. 





This is the same view as in the photograph above, 
AFTER WATER HAS BEEN LET IN. 
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written. It will make possible the reclamation of more 
than 2,000,000 acres of arid desert land, and produce 
600,000 horsepower of electric energy, which will 
save at least 25,000,000 barrels of oil now used in the 
development of power. 


Uncle Sam Unselfish 


In conclusion, and in speaking of our relations 
with other countries, the President said: 
“The voice of the United States has a respectful 
hearing in international councils, because we have 
convinced the world that we have no selfish ends to 
serve, no old grievances to avenge, no territorial or 
other greed to satisfy. But the voice being heard is 
that of good counsel, not of dictation. It is the voice 
of sympathy and fraternity and helpfulness, seeking 
to assist but not assume for the United States bur- 
dens which nations must bear for themselves. Every 
obligation consonant with American ideals and sanc- 
tioned under our form of government is willingly 
met. When we cannot support we do not demand. 
Our constitutional limitations do not forbid the 
exercise of a moral influence, the measure of which 
is not less than the high purposes we have sought to 
serve. 

“After all there is less difference about the part this 
great republic shall play in furthering peace and ad- 
vancing humanity than in the manner of playing it. 
We ask no one to assume responsibility for us; we 
assume no responsibility which others must bear for 
themselves, unless nationality is hopelessly swal- 
lowed up in internationalism.” 


Millions for Disabled Soldiers 


The President also transmitted at about the time 
he gave his message the annual budget for the next 
fiscal year—1924. This budget placed the estimated 
money to be spent at $3,180,843,234—a reduction of 
about $500,000,000 as compared with the present 
expenditures. About two-thirds of this large amount 
of money to be spent is on account of the World War, 
and includes items such as the interest on public 
debt and pensions for disabled soldiers and for depend- 
ents of those killed in past wars of the United States. 

We are indebted to the men who paid the price of 
war—the gassed, the shell-shocked, the wounded, the 
diseased. We should care for them cheerfully, un- 
grudgingly, gladly. What is a tax measured against a 
human life? 
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Great Dams, such as THE ROOSEVELT DAM, : 
across Salt River. in Arizona, store up water for irri- 
The President hopes more such dams 


gation purposes. 
will be built. 

















Thousand Smokes’, 


This Map shows the swamp lands of the United 
States. Since the Government has begun the work of 
Reclamation, areas of this country, larger than the 
combined areas of Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, Denmark, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland are 
now producing good crops. 


Please.”’ 


Uncle Sam Invites You to Visit New Alaskan Playground 




















A great New National Park has been opened to the 
Public in Alaska—The “Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes.” This map shows the location of our NA- 
TIONAL FORESTS AND PARKS. 
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. Theodore Roosevelt, when President, did much to de- 
velop our National Parks. This photo was taken dur- 
ing his last visit to the YOSEMITE. 


1923 


Area, U. S. National Parks Now Greater Than 
All Belgium 


HE “Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes”, located in 
‘Alaska, has been added to the great national play- 
grounds of America by President Harding. 

Six recent expeditions have been made to explore 
this new park, which is located around Mount Katmai, 
a volcano said to have thrown up in its last eruption 
forty times the amount of earth and rock excavated by 
General Goethals in building the Panama Canal. 


America, a Wonderland 


Year by year the national and state governments add 
to the heritage of the American people. The most 
wonderful natural exhibits of the world are to be found 
in the areas reserved by Congress as national parks. 
The Yellowstone has long been an American household 
word among great scenic treasures. The most remark- 
able tree growth of the whole world is preserved in 
the Sequoias’ Giant Forest. The Grand Canyon defies 
description. The Mesa Verde contains cliff dwellings of 
a departed race. The snow-capped peak of Mt. Rainier 
cannot be matched for supreme majesty and beauty. 
What need to travel in foreign countries when our own 
holds such wonderful treasures as those found in the 
nineteen national parks with their 10,859 square miles, 
or 5,949,760 acres, and the twenty-four national monu- 
ments with their 1,815 square miles, or 1,161,600 
acres! 


’ See America First 


The Government is making special efforts to stimulate 
tourist travel to these parks. Hiking trips on definite 
itineraries are now arranged. Camping sites are pro- 
vided. Special provision is made for motor parties. In 
1921, nearly two million tourists visited the national 
parks and monuments, which cost the American people 
for upkeep only a little over $1,000,000. Incidentally, 
these forest areas have become the protected areas of 
the United States in which are preserved remnants of 
the rapidly diminishing bird and animal life of the North 
American continent. If you are interested in visiting 
one or more of these parks, write to the Department 
of Agriculture for pamphlets describing their scenic 
beauties and the rules and regulations for tourists. 





One of the grandest sights gf our National Forests 
is the “TEMPLE,’ Wheeler National Monument, Rio 
Grande Forest, Colorado. This rock formation is vol- 


canic ash weathered by the action of wind and water. 





our Great National Parks, LARGE 
ILD ANIMALS—buffalo, deer and elk 
—roam unmolested. These mighty herds are under the 
protection of the Federal Government. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 














OUR ANNIVERSARY 


S this issue of BOYS’ LIFE is being pre- 

pared, our thirteenth birthday celebration 
is still a thing of the future and we shall have 
to wait until later to tell you all about the 
interesting and delightful things that are 
bound to happen in connection with the occa- 
sion. One thing we are sure of, however, 
that is, that the Anniversary Round Up is 
proving a splendid success all along the line 
and there seems no reason why we should not 
achieve our goal of 100,000 new Boy Scouts 
by February 8th. Registrations are coming 
in thick and fast, and everybody, Local 
Councilmen, Executives, Commissioners, 
Troop Committee Members, and your own 
Scout leaders and, of course, you fellows 
yourselves, are doing their best to give 
momentum to the campaign. 


AND ITS RESPONSIBILITIES 
Barron 
[= isn’t enough, though, simply to increase 

our numbers. We must consider quality 
as well as quantity and in taking in all these new boys in- 
to Scouting we must make sure that they really under- 
stand what Scouting stands for, that behind all the fun 
and comradeship and interesting activities, is a certain 
definite high standard of character and ideals, without 
which, the rest is of little enough significance. 

Right here is where you old scouts come in. It is up to 
you to so conduct yourselves that the new scouts will get 
the idea. You know and I know that no talking about the 
Scout Oath and Law, not even the most serious and im- 
pressive of investiture ceremonials can help these new 
members to get into step with the rest of you half so well 
as your daily living of the Oath and Law will do. There 
will come test moments, moments when some newly in- 
vested scout will look at you who is a scout of long 
standing and measure up his opinion of the reality of that 
Oath and Law by what you do or don’t do. See that you 
do not fail him or Scouting. 


FOR EXAMPLE 





Not long ago a story came to 
the National Office of a boy 
who stood the. test of a crucial 
moment rather remarkably, it 
seems to us. The occasion was 
the Annual Northeastern Iowa 
Boy Scout Exposition. The fire- 
by-friction contest was about to 
be pulled off when it was realized 
that one of the competitors, a 
scout from Waterloo, had, 
through a misunderstanding, 
supplied himself with pencil shavings instead of the tinder 
as required by the regulations. The judges were sorry for 
the lad but had no choice but to disqualify him from the 
race. Whereupon Scout Allen Brown of Cedar Falls, 
Troop One, stepped forward quietly and offered to share 
his own tinder with the other boy if satisfactory to the 
judges. It was. The contest came off. The Waterloo 
Scout won. Allen Brown lost. But did he? Think it over. 








YOU BOYS ARE IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


ECAUSE of their earnest wish to see more boys 
in Scouting, President Harding and eight others 
of the group have willingly consented to the use of 


their photographs and names upon the street rail- 
way car-card to be used throughout the United 
States in connection with the Anniversary Round- 


Up, and after. I want every 
scout and every scout leader 
to study the statement made 
upon that car-card. It shows 
how leaders of American 
thought regard the Boy Scout 
Movement and what they ex- 
pect of the boys who are in 
training for citizenship under 
Boy Scout leaders. 

An added indication, and a 
very important one, of the es- 
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teem in which this Movement is held, is the 
fact that a great business organization, the 
American Street Railways Advertising 
Company, which controls car-card space in ‘a 
very large proportion of the street cars and 
subway cars of the United States, volunteered, 
through Mr. Barron Collier, the head of that 
organization, to produce 50,000 of these street 
car cards in two colors and distribute them 
through all of their agents, to be shown in 
cars from one to two months. This is an 
extraordinary expression of interest in you 
boys and in scout leaders, for it represents the 
equivalent of $100,000 advertising income to 
the American Street Railways Advertising 
Company. Mr. Collier is the Vice President 
of the Boy Scout Foundation of Greater New 
York and is very actively interested in boy 
scouts of New York City, and a thoroughgo- 
ing friend of the Boy Scout Movement. 


A BUSY TROOP IN MICHIGAN 


Collier yi satl 11 of Battle Creek, Michigan be« 

lieves in proving its scout qualifications 
by being helpful to other people 
at all times. As a rather strik- 
ing example of this come these 
facts reported by Scout Execu- 
tive Johnston. 

“On Thanksgiving Day No- 
vember 30th, 1922 the scouts of 
this troop gave up their Thanks- 
giving holiday plans and dis- 
9} tributed 6,500—20 page booklets 

' for the Battle Creek Relief Fund 
drive. They covered the resi- 
dential districts of the whole city 
and by so doing carried the mes- 
sage of the Relief Fund to each and every resident of 
Battle Creek. 

“The next two days following Thanksgiving the same 
scouts gave over 200 hours service acting as guides and 
ushers for the State Older Boys’ Conference which was 
in session in this city at that time.” 

That is the sort of thing that makes a community thank- 
ful it has Boy Scouts to call upon. Howard Cary is the 
Scoutmaster of this troop and it surely reflects credit to 
his leadership. 

PRESIDENT AIDS ROUND-UP 


RESIDENT Harding in his 

interest in the Anniversary 
Round Up, which is an effort to 
make .the Scouting program avail- 
able to a 25% increase of boys, 
with a total of half a million 
scouts by the Thirteenth Anniver- 
sary of Scouting in February, has 
authorized the presentation in his 
behalf of “The President’s 
Achievement Flag” to each of the 
twelve national regions that have 
attained their quota; a streamer in 
his name to each of the six hun- 
dred local councils that reaches its 
goal, and a smaller streamer to , 
each troop that attains a net increase of 25% over its 
registered membership. 


HOW MUCH DO YOU USE YOUR EYES 


HE Boy Scout Herald, an excellent little paper, pub- 
lished in East St. Loius, prints the following item in 

its November issue. It seems worth handing on. 
“At least one good turn every day can be to the credit 
of the scout who sees that a coal scuttle is empty—and fills 
it; or who sees where an errand is to be run for Mother— 
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President F. E. Shomstein and Scout Executive S. S. Shaver instructing the Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Scouts in distributing holiday good cheer to the needy 





and doés it; or where he can speak a kind word at home— 
and does it. Really the scout who sees the good turns to 
be done at home for father and mother, sister and brother, 
is the scout who sees the good turns to be done when he is 
on the car or on the street. He is the scout who develops 
so certainly into the thoughtful far-seeing responsible man 


of affairs.” 
SOME RECORD! 


ROM Knoxville, Tenn., comes the record of a scout, 

Kenneth S. Coile, by name who has been a scout for 
five years as a member of troop 8, and during that time 
never missed a meeting. That means he has been present 
at and taken part in 260 troop meetings. “Above all”, re- 
ports Scout Executive Gore, who handed us the story, “he 
has lived the Scout Oath and Laws in his daily life.” 
Good for Scout Coile! He has a record to be proud of! 


A CERTIFICATE WHICH DIDA 
GOOD TURN 








SCOUTMASTER Joseph P. Kavanaugh of Troop 25, 
Lynn, Mass., tells the following interesting story. 

“We were returning to the States from Canada and 
alighted from the train about twenty miles from the 
American border, from which point, we continued on foot 
through the woods with the vague idea in mind that we 
were close to the home of some of my partner’s forefathers. 
After traveling through the woods about three miles, we 
ran into an old beaten Indian Trail running in a south- 
easterly direction and decided to follow the trail and 
learn how close it would bring us to the line and, further- 
more, to determine whether or not we were on the right 
track. We followed the trail until sundown and made 
camp for the night arising and resuming our hike down the 
trail before sun-up. About one hour after sun-up, we 
were going down the trail at a pretty good clip when we 
were suddenly halted and a rifle was pointed into my middle 
sending me back into my partner. It was a customs officer 
on the business end of a double barrel shot gun. He made 
us line up against a tree with our hands reaching for the 
sky while he proceeded to thoroughly examine our bags, 
looking for the contraband whiskey. Finding none, he 
questioned where we were going and when we replied that 
we were going to the States, he inquired whether we were 
Americans or Canadians. We told him Americans, and 
he asked for proof, apparently being of the opinion that 
we were trying to evade paying a head tax. We had been 
on the trail for about two months and a half with no 
communication from home and no letters or other means 
to prove our identity. The customs officer refused to let 
us cross the line. Furthermore, he informed us that we 
would be obliged to accompany him to the settlement, 
which was about fifteen miles to the west, unless we could 
produce some means of identification. To go to the settle- 
ment would mean a full day’s travel and we would be de- 
tained until he telegraphed to the States and secured our 
identification. It was at this moment that I thought of my 
Scoutmaster’s registration certificate, which I carried in my 
shirt pocket. Immediately I produced the certificate upon 
which the customs officer readily agreed to let us pass with 
the remark that he, too, was at one time a scoutmaster with 
the Canadian Scouts and knew that we would not possess 
such a certificate if we were not all that we claimed to be. 
My partner and I both agreed that National Headquarters 
had rendered us a ‘good turn’ unknowingly.” 


ALL IN THE 
FAMILY 


Downs in Wolfton, S. C., 
is a family named Cul- 
ler, the various ramifications 
of which trace back to an 
orignal first settler Culler. 
Sixteen members of this 
family belong to one scout 
troop. Edgar, Frank, and 


(Concluded on page 55) 
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How To Make THe CHINESE Dracon KITE 


Dear Dan Beard: 

I have your book entitled “The American Boys’ Handi- 
book” and would like to make the Chinese Dragon Kite 
described therein, but I do not understand how the small 
circular kites that form the tail are made and attached. 


Scout William Mayse, 
Ashland, Kansas. 


A thin piece of rattan, bamboo or any elastic wood is 
bent in the form of a hook and the ends lashed with thread. 
You place this hook on a piece of tissue paper and cut 
around it with scissors, leaving a margin of paper that may 
be turned over and pasted; let the margin be about one 
inch wide. Now cut slits in the margin up to where the 
hoop rests upon the paper, then paste section by section 
over the hook, and the thing is done. Across the hoop 
place a thin reed below the center of the hoop, as shown 
on Page 19, Figure 26. This reed should cut off one third 
of the circumference of the hoop, I don’t mean to cut the 
hoop off, but to mark it off. With a lead pencil punch a 
small hole in the paper and run a thread through and lash 





the reed through the hoop at the points where the reed 
crosses the hoop. These hoops are tied together by three 
strings, two of them tied on where the hoops join the cross 
pieces and one opposite the cross pieces as shown in Fig- 
ures 26 and 27. (American Boys’ Handibook.) 

How Bic SHoutp THe Saw BE 
Dear Dan Beard: 

A chum and myself have built an iceboat but are un- 
decided on the size of a sail. Will you kindly advise us as 
to the size of one. The size of the boat is six feet by 
eight. 

Raymond. S., 
Byron, Mich. 

Make a sail with a luff of seven feet (the luff is the 
part which joins the mast) ; make the foot of the sail which 
joins the boom 8 feet; make the gaff (the part which runs 
from the throat to the peak) four feet, and let the leach 
(which runs from the foot to the peak) be nine feet, nine 
inches. This should be about right for your boat. 





Scouts In CANADA 


Dear Dan Beard: 

Please, could you tell me if there are any Boy Scouts 
in the Province of Quebec, Canada. Do they speak English 
or French? Where are their headquarters? Have they 
got one in Montreal? 

A Scout, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Yes, a great many of them. 

Both, according to nationality. 

The Provincial Headquarters of the Canadian Boy 
Scouts’ Association for Quebec is at Montreal. The Do- 
minion Headquarters is at Ottawa. 


Worth Waltinc For 


Dear Dan Beard: 

Please will you tell me if a scout can pass first class 
not being able to swim because of heart trouble. The 
doctor says it will be all right in two years. 


A Scout, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


No, it has been decided by the National Council that it 
is not wise to make any exceptions to the swimming re- 
quirement for first class scouts though it deeply regrets the 
hardship this ruling makes for individual cases. The first 
class badge stands for all round fitness and it is not fair 
to the movement as a. whole to make any exceptions. Go 
ahead with the rest of your tests and have patience until 


- the time comes when you are able to swim again. 


1923 


Any SUGGESTIONS? 


Dear Dan Beard: 
Would greatly appreciate any suggestions you may have 
to offer to arouse interest in our troop. 
Sherman Schade, 
84 South Cedar, St., Hazelton, Pa. 


Perhaps somebody who has had especially good suc- 
cess in this line in his own troop will like to do a Good 
Turn to Scout Schade by writing him how he did it. 

For myself I can only repeat what I have said so often. 
Find something worth doing. Then give everybody a share 
in doing it. The Handbook for Scoutmasters has many 
good suggestions. 





Puttinc In Pep 
Since writing the above, I have received such a good 


letter from an Assistant Patrol Leader, Scout Rene 
Faucher of Troop 5, Jacksonville, Fla., that I am adding 
it here. It was written in answer to the question of Ralph 
Hansen as to how to put “pep” in a troop. 

By the way Scout Faucher is French Canadian and says 
his English isn’t very good. He is more than modest. 
I wish all the letters that come into me from scouts were 
as well written. 

Dear Brother Scout: 

I saw your letter which you sent to Dan Beard’s page of 
letters. You were asking how you could get some “pep” 
in your troop. As I read it attentively I thought I could 
help you. All I can say is this: Have good and competent 
patrol leaders, give points for troop meetings, hikes, in- 
spection duty, etc. Our National Commissioner Dan Beard 
said, “Get your Scouts to plan things.” I am with him 
for this. Have a patrol leaders’ council. That is the 
Patrol Leaders, assistants and sometimes the scribe, meet 
once a week and plan hikes, etc., with the scoutmaster, 
assistant, and senior patrol leader. As each patrol leader 
knows his boys, he knows what his patrol can do. In this 
way the boys will slowly become real scouts. There should 
be pattol contests for knotboards, woodboards, leafboards, 
etc. There should also be a drill contest between the 
patrols and a swimming meet for the patrols. Points 
should be given for the knotboards, etc. A banner should 
be given to the patrol who wins the drill contests. As for 
the swimming meet a cup should be given to the winning 
patrol. At the end of the year a gold medal should be 
awarded to the scout who has the most points. Other 
prizes should be given to those who make more than 75 
per cent of the highest points. 

A trophy placque or other prize should be awarded 
to the patrol which has the most points. In this way 
the boys will work hard and well to win a prize. 

Hoping that this will help you, I wish you every possible 
success. 

Yours for scouting, 

Assistant Patrol Leader, 
(Signed) Rene Faucher, 
Troop 5, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 








Scout Charles W. Ramsey, a Patrol Leader and scribe of 
a troop in Carlsbad, Calif., also has a suggestion for Scout 
Hansen. He writes as follows: 
“Dear Scout Ralph: 

Being a Scribe myself maybe I can help you a little. Try 
a contest of some kind and have passing tests the biggest 
object in it. Our troop has found it a big success. Let 
each patrol have’ one side of the room and see which 
fills up the quickest. Hope this will be of some help. 


Scribe Charles W. Ramsey, 
Carlsbad, Calif.” 


Dear Dan Beard: 

Is the sign language of the American Indian as it was 
used by them years ago known today? Is there any book 
on the subject? If so, what is it? I have been reading 
your story called “The Black Wolf Pack” and I am very 
much interested in falconry. Could you tell me something 


about it? What hawks and eagles could be used? 
would one go about training them?’ 
Please answer these questions in Boys’ Life. 
A Scout, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


How 





yg. 
1. Yes, by a few Indians and a few white people. 

Yes, you will find some of it in my book of Signs, Signals 
and Symbols, published by Lippincott. More of it is in 
the Boy Pioneers, Sons of Daniel Boone, published by 
Charles Scribner’s & Sons, Chapter XII. 

The report of the Bureau of Ethnology of 1879 and if 
I remember right the report of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Sciences back in President Monroe’s time gives the 
signs by Philip Nolan, “the man of signs” and there is a 
more modern book by Clark. But all of these books except 
mine are out of print and the only way to procure them 
is through the agency of a rare book man. 
2. I would like to answer your question about falconry but 
I could not do so in a letter. It would occupy too much 
time and space. There are a whole lot of books written on 
this subject, but most of these books are out of print. 

Recently the Geographical Magazine, I think, published 
an article on falconry with beautiful colored illustrations. 








Dear Dan Beard: 

I am puzzled over a bird I saw in my back yard. It 
was the size of a sparrow with markings similar to a 
sparrow but its head and neck were perfectly black. 

Lewis Thompson, 
Barston, Calif. 

Your description is hardly full enough for one to iden- 
tify the bird at this distance but it is probably the Thurber 
Junco-head, throat and breast black, sharply defined 
against light brown of back buff-colored sides and white 
underparts. It breeds along the whole length of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. (The Juncos here, in the East, we call 
snowbirds.) They belong to the sparrow family. 

As To Snakes! 
Dear Dan: 

I read in one of my old Boys’ Life about snakes. It 
said Snakes don’t swallow their young. I am interested 
to know in what way they do take care of their young, or 
is it certain kinds which don’t swallow them. 

Alvin Davis, 
: Frankton, Indiana. 

Mr. B. T. Hyde of the American Museum of Natural 
History writes us as follows: 

“In reference to the query by Scout Alvin Davis about 
snakes : 


“Many people whose word cannot be disputed have re- 
ported that they have seen a snake swallow young snakes, 
and at the time they believed that these young snakes were 
the offspring of the snake that swallowed them. It is not 


- apparently a swallowing process, but that the mother snake 


opens its mouth, and the little snake wriggles down. It 
so happens, however that no well known treatise on snakes 
has reported such an authoritative happening. It would 
appear that this is because no one has attempted to catch 
the snake into which the little one has gone, and kept the 
adult and young snakes in captivity to observe whether 
this was a habit of that particular snake in hiding its young, 
or, after killing the snake, dissected out the stomach to 
find the baby snakes and photograph them. It is true that 
there is no place for the young snakes to go but into the 
stomach of the adult snake and it certainly cannot remain 
there long without injury. There are no snakes that take 
care of their young, the little ones promptly shifting for 
themselves as soon as they are born or hatched. The 
python mother will lie coiled around her eggs apparently 
to give them warmth, or incubate them, but since she is 
cold-blooded she could not raise their temperature more 
than one degree. To the newly-hatched babies she pays no 
attention.” 














F PEOPLE are judged by the company they 

keep so also are societies, and that being the case 

the Boy Scouts of America is all right! Why ?—be- 

cause the organization was born in the same month 
which is distinguished by the birth of our two greatest 
Americans, Washington and Lincoln. 

The tenderfeet call this the month of February, taking 
the name from the old Roman God Februus, but the Romans 
themselves stole the name from the Sabines. Maybe they 
swiped the name at the same time that they made a raid 
on the Sabine women and carried them off, caveman 
fashion to make Roman wives; at any rate the name is 
old enough to tickle the ear of the highbrow and tender- 
foot; but as soon 
as one graduates 
from tenderfoot to 
second class scout 
then one calls Feb- 
ruary the Raccoon 
Moon and when 
one becomes a full 
fledged first class 
scout then it is the 
Washington and 
Lincoln month, but 
whatever name it 
goes by it marks 
the last of old win- 
ter and the advent 
of the Paw-waw- 
ing days. 


PAW-WAW-ING 
DAYS 

Occupy the same 
position in regard 
to spring as does 
Indian summer in 
regard to winter. 
Indian summer is 
that time of year when we have the quiet, warm mellow 
days which occur sometime during the Indian moons of 
wild rice, nuts and deer or the First Class Scout moon of 
Poe, Penn and Boone, which, in highbrow or tenderfoot 
talk means September, October and November. These 
were the days so joyfully welcomed by the early settlers 
and as a time of rejoicing because of the approach of 
winter and consequent PEACE on the border. 

You should know that it was the habit of the hostile 
Indian to follow the warpath in the spring and summer, 
then it was that no whites or reds felt that their hair was 
secure upon their heads; then it was that most of the mas- 
sacres occurred; then it was that the children were posted 
on stumps as lookouts while their fathers plowed the fields. 

Beautiful spring, however, had no charms and the sum- 
mer no joy for the Pioneer families in their lonely log 
houses beyond the outskirts of the settlements. No wonder 
they welcomed Indian summer. It was the forerunner of 
the wonderful hunting season and of the bitter cold, but 
peaceful winter months. The Pioneer women drew a sigh 
of relief as Indian summer drew nigh and stroked the 
hair of their tow-headed children thanking Almighty God 
that their kiddies still wore their natural scalps. 

As Indian summer approached the backwoodsman be- 
came restless often standing in the door of the cabin and 


HERE is the description by an English- 
man of one of our scouts of 1850 
when wilderness men wore beards in 
place of the smooth faces in vogue with 
the early scouts; it is a bully description, 
all you need to do is to mentally shave the 
face of the man described and you have Simon Kenton or 
Daniel Boone. This is the old mountainman or plainsman 
type of our wild west when it was really wild. 

‘ “Be stands, leaning on his long straight rifle, looking 
into the fire. He is six feet in his moccasins and of a 
build that suggests the idea of strength and Saxon an- 
cestry. His arms are like young oaks; and his hand, 
grasping the muzzle of his gun, is large, fleshless and mus- 
cular. His cheek is broad and firm, it is partially covered 
by a bushy whisker that meets over the chin and fringes 
all around the lips. 

“Tt is neither fair nor dark, but a dull brown ‘color, 
lighter around the mouth, where it has been bleached by 
the sun. The eye is gray or bluish gray, small and slightly 
crowed at the corner, it is well set and seldom wanders. 
It seems to look into you rather than at you. The hair 
is brown and the complexion, although dark as that of a 
mulatto, is only so from tan, it was once fair—a blonde. 





gazing at the rim of dark forests which bounded his clear- 
ings or lovingly cleaning and oiling his “brown Bess” with 
goose grease, or possum or rattlesnake oil, while the 
children hunted for flint arrowheads in the plowed fields, to 
supply new. flints for the locks of their father’s long rifle. 


ISIONS of fat bears smoked like bacon, venison 

jerked for winter, fat, wild turkeys to be eaten fresh 
baked, floated through all the family’s heads, and make 
my own mouth water as I think of them. No wonder the 
settlers loved Indian summer and no wonder they hated 
and dreaded Paw-waw-ing days, the time when the Red- 
skins were holding their Pow-wows around their council 
fire and planning their raids on each other or 
the whites, meantime sharpening their terrible 
scalping knives and tomahawks for use on 
the warpath, 

But all is changed now and, as Paw-waw-ing 
days approach, hundreds of poets are writing 
joyful odes to spring and both boys and girls 
are thinking of Valentine day, while hundreds 
of thousands of the boys—God bless them!— 
are celebrating the anniversary of their Scout 
Organization. 

Yes, the old pow-wow day of our red brothers 
is now the pow-wow day of the Boy Scouts. 
But no one’s scalp is less secure on account of 
these paw-waw-ing days, because both Indians 
and whites join hands in our Scout Movement 
and the only scalps we take are known as merit 
badges. If we are indeed great braves we will 
wear the much coveted Eagle Scout emblem on 
our breasts. 

But in order to have a realistic pow-wow we 
must have a Medicine Man, or, more properly 
translated, a Mystery Man, and the Mystery 
Man should by all means wear a necklace of 
grizzly bear claws! Perhaps you will wonder 
where you are to obtain the bear claws, but if 
you are a real medicine man you can charm 
your butcher by making yourself 
“solid”, so to speak, with him and 
then he can be easily persuaded to 
save the spurs of the old roosters 
that pass from his hands to the 
customers as spring chickens. My 
butcher has done it for me, and I 
now have a hatful of spurs. 

Fig. 1 shows the comparative 
size of a grizzly bear’s claw and a 
rooster spur. A is the bear claw and 
B is the spur of a rooster. Fig. 2 
shows a rooster spur in the rough 
as it is cut from the leg. Fig. 3 
shows the spur trimmed and 
smoothed for the necklace and 
head-dress. You will also note 
that the Medicine Man is wearing 
a little powder horn. The powder 
horn is the distinguishing insignia of 
the National Scout Commissioner 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
also the emblem of the Buckskin 
Men, a fraternal society among the 
Commissioner’s own scout troop at 





The whole expression is bold, but good humored and gen- 
erous, the dress is of home manufacture—that of his 
home, the prairie and wild mountain part, where the 
material has been bought by a bullet from his rifle. 

“It is the work of his own hands and consists of a hunt- 
ing shirt of dressed deer-skin smoked to the softness of 
gloves, leggins reaching to the waist and moccasins of 
the same material—the latter soled with the parfleche of 
a buffalo. The shirt is belted at the waist but open at 
the breast and throat where it falls back into a graceful: 


Like Animals! 

Watch for the March Boys’ Life. There 
will be a lot of bully animal stories in it 
as well as stories of adventure full of 
thrills. You can’t afford to- miss it. 
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By Dan Beard 


Scout Paw-Waw-ing Days ins ine auto 


his Out Door 
School and 
Camp. The pow- 
der horn is 
made from the 
OQ spur of a roost- 
Ger, Fig. 5, on 
’ which a wooden 
cap has been 
fastened with a 
pin that was first 
shortened by fil- 
ing off with the 
file blade of a 
knife. Fig. 6 
shows the pow- 
der horr: finished 
with a bit of fine 
wire bound 
around each end 
and twisted into 
two loops, so 
that a cord or 
fine chain may be 
fastened to each 
end of the pow- 
der horn and by 
it hung on to the shirt, or coat of a Buckskin Man. 

The head-dress of the Medicine Man is made from an 
old leather football cap or the crown cf a felt hat, to which 
buffalo horns (tips of cow horns) have been attached, as 
shown by Fig. 9: Fig. 7 shows the head-dress with the 
black horse hair streaming down behind. Fig. 8 shows 
the eagle feather (goose quills) and the manner by which 
they are attached to the head-dress, and Fig. 9 explains how 
the horns and black horse hair are attached. 


I T IS possible that you may need buttons for your buck- 
skin vest or coat, or leather hunting vest or motoring 
coat, or khaki vest or coat which ou may pretend is made 
of buckskin. The buttons may be 
made of the tips of cow horn, or 
the antlers of a deer by sawing off 
the disks with a meat saw as shown 
in Figs. 11, 12 and 13. Fig. 12 C 
shows the disk as it is sawed from 
the horn. Fig. 12 D shows the disk 
after two holes have been bored in 
it with an awl, Fig. 12 E shows the 
way to fit a piece of leather shoe- 
string through the holes; draw it 
tight as in Fig. 12 F, then run the 
two ends in the holes made in the 
garment and fasten it with a knot on 
the inside. Fig. 12 C shows the 
button after its edges have been 
filed down, rounded and made 
smooth. Fig. 13 shows how a 
“frog” is made by putting the holes 
through the outside of the horn, as 
in Figs. 13 and 14. Frogs. you know, 
are used on a coat which is but- 
toned by loops of leather made to 
loop over the frogs in place of 
(Continued on page 56) 


cape just covering the shoulders. Under- 
neath is seen the undershirt of finer ma- 
terial, the dressed skins of the antelope or 
the fawn. 

On his head is a raccoon cap with the 
face of the animal looking to the front 
while the barred tail of the coon hangs like a plume drop- 
ping down to his left shoulder. His accoutrements are 
a bullet pouch made from the undressed skin of the moun- 
tain cat, and a huge crescent shaped horn upon which he 
has carved many a strange souvenir. His arms consist of 
a long knife, a bowie and a heavy pistol, carefully se- 
cured by a holster to the leathern belt around his waist. 
Add to this a rifle five feet long, taking ninety to the pound 
and so straight that the line of the barrel scarcely deflects 
from that of the butt. 

“But little attention has been paid to ornament in either 
dress, arms or equipment, and yet there is a gracefulness 
in the hang of his tunic-like shirt, and a stylishness about 
the fringing of the cape and leggins and a jauntiness in the 
set of the coonskin cap which shows the wearer to be not 
altogether unmindful of his personal appearance. A 
small tobacco pouch or case neatly embroidered with 
stained porcupine quills hangs upon his breast.” 
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PEEDILY, aroused by the summons, 

slaves came hurrying, and Brenlen was 
made comfortable, his wet clothing being 
replaced by dry, the chill taken from his 
bones by a roaring fire. 

When the boy had fully recovered from 
his fatigue and chill, His Excellency took 
up the papers from the mantel where they 
had been laid. * 

“From whom did you say they are?” he 
asked, and Brenlen replied ; 

“They were given to me by Galloping 
Dick Erne, who now lies a prisoner at our 
tavern, his leg broken.” 

“Ha! Yes! Captain Sinclair. ‘Erne’ 
is but nom de guerre.” And caretully the 
general examined the papers, his face im- 
passive, then turned once more to the 
messenger. “You say Captain Sinclair is a 
prisoner? How so?” 

Brenlen gave a full account of the com- 
ing of the British, ahd of his interview 
with the scout, ending up; 

“His leg is broken, and he cannot escape. 
He will be hanged to-morrow.” 

“Is there a chance that a troop might 
reach Somerville in time for a rescue? 
’Twere pity so good a man as Sinclair 
should die if he may be saved. Will the 
British, think you, be there long enough 
for a troop to take them?” 

Brenlen permitted himself a smile. 

“With permission, Your Excellency, ’tis 
certain that they will.” 

“How so?” inquired Washington, raising 
his eyebrows. “How may you be so posi- 
tive?” 

“Well,” hesitated the boy, “saving your 
presence, sir, before leaving I halted long 
enough to empty two good bottles of 
Jamaica rum into the keg of ale from 
which they drank, and by now, unless I 
am much mistook, they are well sodden 
with drink and like to remain so for some 
hours to come!” 

The negro slaves, still in the room, 
chuckled delightedly and the officer smiled 
a thin-lipped smile, but Washington, put- 
ting back his head, laughed aloud, whole- 
heartedly, till the room rang with his ro- 
bust mirth. Then, sobering down; 

“I observe, Master Allan, that you pos- 
sess the makings of a most excellent strate- 
gist! "Tis ever sound warfare to disable 
the enemy before going for help! Cap- 
tain—” he turned to his aide—‘“the storm, 
I perceive, has ceased. You will take fifty 
horsemen and a horse-litter and proceed 
at once to the tavern bringing back the 
soldiers whom you will find, and bringing 
as well our good Captain Sinclair. Take 
also a surgeon, who may ease the journey 
for our wounded friend. Master Brenlen, 
can we count on you to lead our soldiers 
to your home? Yes, to be sure! 


his line—and then a small, blurred section 
of a fingerprint was found. Carbonate 
of lead was put on it to bring out the fine 
lines and photographs were made. The 
whorls, ridges, lines, bifurcations and islets 
of the print were studied and compared 
with those in the files. From that small, 
ragged mark which he had overlooked, 
Boudet was found. 

But that was just the beginning. There 
was something else. A small segment of 
another fingerprint was also discovered, 
which the experts decided did not belong to 
the thief. Boudet must have had an ac- 
complice. But this impression was so 
small, so minute, so smudged that none 
of the identifying marks needed for de- 
termining the ownership of a finger print 
could be found. 

There it was—so small and slight that 
the naked eye could scarcely notice it on 
the polished surface of a cabinet—but it 
was the connecting link. The thief had 
once been there; he must be found. It 
was the only means of identifying him. 
It must be used. The new method of de- 
tection by pores was decided upon. The 
smear was enlarged up to forty-five times 
the size it appeared on the rosewood box 
and the pores of the captured thief were 
compared with the photographs. A human 
being has fifty-four pores to the inch. If 
you wish to know just how small they are, 
try making fifty-four holes in a piece of 
paper with the point of a needle. It will 
be the hardest job you have tackled in a 
long time. 

But so wonderful is the human skin 
that we have millions of them—millions of 
pores—and never give them a_ second 
thought. And in no two persons are these 
pores the same. So the microscope and the 
photographic enlargements revealed that 


Galloping Dick 


(Concluded from page 11) 











“Say to Mr. Allan that I have need of 
a good scout, stout-hearted and loyal, who 
knows this country well, and therefore his 
son Brenlen returns to us. That is—” 
turning to the boy—“if you care for the 
service?” 

“Oh, Your Excellency!” gasped Brenlen, 
his eyes glowing. “Oh, sir...” He could 
find no words, but his face answered, and 
Washington, a kindly smile illumining his 
grave features, continued; 

“Forget not the message, Captain. Bren- 
len, you will rest here while the troop is 
making ready.” 

The aide, saluting, hurried from the 
room, and Brenlen, obeying the general, 
relaxed in his chair. 


A HOUR later, side by side with the 
captain at the head of the troop, 
Brenlen Allan rode out of Morristown on 
the way to his home. The few inches 
of snow muffled the sound of the horses’ 
hooves but did not delay them, and a dull 
gray dawn of winter was in the sky when 
the fifty horsemen rode up to the tavern, 
coming on it from two sides in hope of a 
surprise. 

Their hope was vain, however, for the 
British captain, not forgetful of caution, 
had posted sentries who gave the alarm 
while the patriot troops were yet a furlong 
away, so that as the attackers approached 
they were met by a withering fire from 
the windows of the old building; the rum 
had not been so effective as Brenlen had 
hoped. The greater part of the Conti- 
nental troops had fought in the Indian 
wars, and now, dismounting, they spread 
around the tavern, taking cover behind 
trees and picking off the British whenever 
a head, incautious, showed itself. Bren- 
len, armed with a musket, took his share 
in the fight, doing good work, but calling 
down on himself the derision of his com- 
rades by his tendency to duck as he heard 
the buzz and whine of the enemy’s bullets. 
Finally the man nearest him, an old weoods- 
man, asked ; 

“It is your first fight, lad?” And on 
Brenlen’s assenting he added: 

“Remember, the ball you hear is the 
one that has gone by; you do not hear the 
one that hits you.” 

“Is it so?” asked the boy, surprised, and 
from that moment he dodged no more. 


RADUALLY the light grew and 
strengthened, and still the fight went 












the pores were different. As the police 
had suspected, two men had been on the 
job. This would not seem like much in- 
formation—the photograph of a few pores 
of an unknown person. But it was enough. 
The police now began to work on the 
Boudet end. Boudet was known to chum 
with a man who was not in the least sus- 
pected. The man was brought to head- 
quarters, prints made of his pores, these 
photographed and studied. The pores on 
the smudge of the rosewood box and the 
second man were found to be the same. 
The man was convicted and sentenced as 
= accomplice. His pores had convicted 
im. 

I was to learn many more things. One, 
for instance, is that the blood of no 
two human beings in the world is alike— 
no more alike than their finger prints. A 
thief enters a home; he wears gloves; he 
escapes without awakening any one. In 
fact, there may not be any one at home— 
but he cuts his wrist in climbing through 
a window; leaves a stain. He goes on 


his way—it amounts to nothing, he says— 
just a drop of blood. He does not know 
it, but the drop of blood is a finger-post 
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on. Whatever might be said of the British, 
they were no cowards, but fought well, 
and more than one of the patriot troops 
was killed or wounded. Little by little. 
however, they closed in, dashine from tree 
to tree as opportunity offered, till they 
were within fifty yards of the tavern, and 
none of the besieged dared show himself 
for those deadly marksmen. Then came 
a lull in the fighting; no puffs of smoke 
balled and drifted from the windows, no 
whine of bullets sounded overhead. 

“They are getting ready to surrender,” 
was passed from man to man. “We shall 
see a white flag anon.” 

But such did not prove to be the case; 
of a sudden, the firing broke out again 
with renewed intensity, but this time on the 
north and west sides only. It was appar- 
ently a protective fire, designed to hold 
the attackers under cover, for as it reached 
its height there dashed from the stable— 
which was connected with the house by an 
enclosed passage—a brilliantly uniformed 
figure mounted on a great black horse, and 
Brenlen recognized the British captain. 

Swinging out into the road at full gal- 
lop, the officer headed north, and for a mo- 
ment the boy wondered if he could be risk- 
ing a dash into certain death. Then Bren- 
len’s heart leaped to his throat, for the 
captain clutched before him on the saddle 
a small gray form, dressed in homespun, 
and as the boy saw the white face and up- 
flung arms and knew his sister he under- 
stood at a breath the full villainy of the 
officer’s plan; trusting that none of the be- 
siegers would dare fire while he held the 
girl to his bosom, the captain would break 
through the lines and ride for aid—also, 
should the attack be carried out, the cap- 
tive would serve as hostage, guaranteeing 
the release of any British prisoners. 

It was a dastardly scheme, but one likely 
to succeed; few if any would dare risk 
a shot, and even should one or two fire, 
they were more apt to miss, through agi- 
tation. But to his horror Brenlen saw his 
nearest neighbor, a tall rifleman from 
Kentucky, cock his gun and fling it to his 
shoulder. 

“Don’t!” he cried. “Don’t risk it! Stop, 
stop!” And he sprang toward the marks- 
man. 

“Steady, lad, steady!” exclaimed the lat- 
ter, and at the note of cool confidence in 
the man’s voice Brenlen halted in his 
tracks. 









pointing straight at him. Under the micro- 
scope it shows whether the person was a 
man or a woman, about how old the person 
was, and what diseases were in his blood. 
The process of elimination begins; sus- 
pects are rounded up; there is only one 
person in the world with all the indications 
of the dried drop of blood left on the 
window sill. 

And so it is with a hair. Under the 
microscope it reveals its peculiar scales 
and color pigments. And so with the 
raveling from one’s clothes; so small and 
unnoticed a thing as a raveling is all that 
is needed by a scientific detective. The 
raveling goes under the microscope. The 
kind of clothés the thief wore, the com- 
pany which manufactured them are re- 
vealed, finally the store which sold them. 
The salesman recalled vaguely selling such 
a suit and gave a hazy description of the 
man. A watch was set up in that district; 
examinations made; the process of elimina- 
tion began and from a single raveling a 
thief was brought to justice. 

And then one of the detectives told me 
of a case in New York of a blackmailer 
who wanted to be so careful that instead 
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Nearer and nearer drew the captain, and 
Brenlen could note the smile of insolent 
satisfaction on his face. Bullets zipped 
and whined about the Kentuckian’s head, 
one even lifting his long hair, so close it 
passed, but he paid them no attention, 
standing steady as a rock, his long rifle to 
his shoulder, fixed, unwavering. On and 
on came the rider, and breathless the boy 
waited the shot. On and on, till no more 
than ten yards away, when suddenly, spite- 
ful, the rifle cracked. The captain’s hat 
flew into the air but he did not move; on 
he swept, past them, still sitting firm and 
steady, and Brenlen’s heart sank. 

“You have missed!” he cried, but even 
as he spoke the captain reeled in the saddle, 


. flung out both arms, tottered, fell, rolled 


over twice, lay still. The small gray 
figure, still gripping the horse’s sides with 
her knees, reached out a hand, caught the 
bridle, pulled the great beast to a trot, a 
walk, and finally swung into the trees, 
well out of rifle-shot of the tavern. Shout- 
ing his delight, Brenlen crashed through 
the bushes to find her. 


ATE that afternoon the patriot troop 
rode north once more, taking with 
them two wagons in which lay the 
wounded, as comfortable as might be; 
Captain Sinclair, his injuries dressed, went 
with them, as did also the British leader, 
for the Kentuckian had aimed high and 
the officer was not killed but merely stun- 
ned, so that now, none the worse save for 
a slight scalp wound and an aching head, 
he rode a prisoner. Brenlen had shaken 
hands with the Kentuckian and thanked 
him, whereat the latter grinned and re- 
marked; 

“It was a fair shot; nothing wonderful. 
I have done better.” But to Brenlen it 
seemed marvelous, and he said so. 

And now, as Brenlen Allan rode by the 
patriot captain at the head of the troop, his 
bosom swelled with joy and satisfaction. 
He had carried Erne’s—Sinclair’s—mes- 
sage; he had fought in a skirmish and had 
borne himself well, earning the approval of 
his comrades; he had been chiefly instru- 
mental in wiping out a troop of British 
raiders; and more than all else, he had 
been offered a post as scout by his hero, 
General Washington. And Azariah Allan 
had given permission. 

“I knew it would come, though I had not 
looked for it so soon. Well, Godspeed, my 
son. Remember of what stock you come, 
and for what cause you fight.” And the 
grip of his hand as he said farewell was 
like a benediction to the patriot boy as he 
rode again to report to the man of all men 
whom he so loved and admired. 


of writing his letters by hand that he 
copied them on a typewriter—but the 
period on the typewriter was too high. 
The detective took the letters to a manu- 
facturer of typewriters who identified the 
make of machine and in the office where 
the machine was manufactured they told 
him that that particular make had been 
discarded on a certain year. 

This was a start—the detective now 
knew the make of the machine and an 
identifying point. The detective now 
asked the man who had received the threat- 
ening letters to give the names of all the 
persons who might possibly, for one reason 
or another, blackmail him. Again the proc- 
ess of elimination. At last the typewriter 
was found, but the detective said nothing. 
The blackmailer thought the chase had 
swept by him, but the detective was shad- 
owing him, was gathering more evidence 
. . .and he got his man who was trying to 
hide behind a typewriter. 

As I talked with the detectives I was to 
learn many things which I had never 
known before—how the _ invisible coil 
tightens around the evil-doer. No one 
likes a thief. Everybody is against him, 
every hand is turned upon him. The 
thief may have money for a time, may 
have the wealth he has stolen, but it brings 
him no pleasure. A black shadow hangs 
over him. A grim, scientific, heartless, re- 
lentless machine is on his trail. The thief 
does not even suspect it; has no idea, but 
sooner or later he is tapped on the 
shoulder. The detective has got his man. 

These and many more things I learned. 
I had a peep into a world of criminals that 
before I had never had—but one look was 
enough. It is a world that I want to keep 
away from. I have no hankering to have 
a set of iron bars for spectacles. 
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PLEASURE — PROGRESS — PROFIT 
Scouting Aids Which Promise All Three 





For Scouts Who Want To Get Ahead 


HE little booklets illustrated on the left are intended only for Scouts 
with ambition! No others will be interested. It takes an ambitious boy 
to get to be a First Class Scout, and that is who these Merit Badge 
Pamphlets are for—and for Scouts striving for First Class rank. 
Scouts who win Merit Badges with the aid of these booklets are pretty 
apt to forge ahead in their chosen life work. 
Rag page 31 of Supply Catalog for 69 subjects covered by these pam- 
phiets. 
Price 15c each 





50,000 Sold Already | 
Scout Diary—1923 BOY 


Before the 1923 Diary had been out a SCOUT 














month, Scouts sent in so many orders that DI ARY 
Round Up Another Scout a second edition had to be printed. No 
100,000 net increase by February 15th wonder, look at the things it contains! / 





1923/7 


Success Rests With You Signal Codes, First Aid, Cooking 
Recipes, How to Tell Time by the 
Stars, Mariner's Compass, Map Mak- 
ing, Camp and Hike Hints, Emer- 
gency Directions, Woodcraft, Sport 
Records, Useful School Facts, Scout 
Membership and Progress Records, 
etc., etc., 





If you haven't one, get your order in 
before they’re all gone. Single Copy 


10 to 100 copies, 14c each c 
Just For Fun Over 100 copies, 13c each 1 5 ‘ 
Delivery Prepaid 
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Harmonicas are becoming all the 


rage with Scouts. Easy to play Boy Scout Field Glasses 


oe a “6 good wee basa _ A good pair of Field Glasses like 
. ustratec — - a ae these is a possession to be proud of. 
summer in a competition between Useful in signaling, bird and star 
over 200 Scouts. study; fine to have in camp or on 


Style shown, No. 1256, 50Oc. vacation. 


A larger one with 10 double holes, Black leather covering, carrying 
40 reeds is the “Auto Valve.” case and shoulder straps; excellent 


lenses, giving a clear, well-lighted 
No. 1257. Price $1.00 field of view. 


No.1212. Price $6.00 





Mail Orders Shipped Promptly. Send For Complete Supply Catalog. When In New York Visit Scouts’ Arcade Store 








BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA—NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPT.—200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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The Electron and the 


N ELECTRON is a particle of negative 
electricity, All substances are supposed 
to be made up of minute parts called 
molecules. Molecules are composed of 

smaller parts called atoms, and atoms them- 
selves are presumed to be made up of still 
smaller particles—littie units of negative elec- 
tricity called electrons grouped around a posi- 
tive nucleus. In many substances one or more 
of the negative electrons forming an atom are 
rather loosely bound to the positive nucleus. 
Such particles are at liberty to wander more or 
less freely from the “family fireside.” Figure 
l,a. shows how a wire many times smaller than 
a hair might look could we see the electrons 
and the atoms. The little dots represent the 
free electrons. The small circles stand for the 
more closely associated groups of electrons 
forming the “substance” of the atoms. 


Now let us suppose that a force is applied to 
this wire—some force capable of driving the 
free electrons along before it like a flock of 
sheep. What happens? Away go the electrons 
as fast as they can travel—crowding, pushing, 
piling up on the far end of the wire 
while all the time Force cracks his whip 
behinc and shouts “Move up, 
move up, dlenty of room ahead”. 

But there is not plenty of room— (a) 
indeed the end ct the wire is al- sii 
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as the electrons jam up tighter and i 
tighter they begin to block the "i 
whole procession till, finally, Force : " 
himself is brought to a stand-still. at 

At this juncture the wire looks ae 
like b of Fig. 1. The stream of a 
electrons has ceased to flow. Mov- = 
ing electrons have been halted. vue 
Current electricity no longer exists os 
in the wire. Instead, the current ant 
has been changed into a charge. tees 





And this charge exerts not only a 
back pressure upon the driving 
force but also strains and twists 
the air surrounding the end of the 
wire. The energy of motion 
is thus converted into an 
energy of pressure—of strain— 
and this strain exists in 
the insulating medium (the 
air) against which the elec- 
trons are pushing. Should Force relax his vigilance 
the electrostatic strain or potential stored up in the insul- 
ating field would send those electrons flying back along the 
wire. Once in motion they would keep on going clear to 
the far end. Indeed they would be piled up again at the 
other end so hard that once more they would be spinning 
back along the wire. And this process would be repeated 
till all the stored energy had dissipated. Then and then 
only, would the electrons find rest and quiet. This flying 
back and forth of strains of electrons is an electrical 
oscillation. 


A pile of negative electrons on one end of a wire is 
called a negative charge of electricity. Since more of the 
electrons are at one end, it follows that the other end has 
fewer free electrons. This empty end is therefore said to 
be positively charged. If we assume that a negative charge 
exerts a stress in one direction upon the insulating medium 
which hems it in and that a positive charge exerts a stress 
in the opposite direction it is apparent that if we bring the 
opposite ends of the wire close together as in Fig. l,c. the 
stress in the intervening medium will be increased. In other 
words the push stress:of the positive charge will be sup- 
plemented by the pull stress of the negative charge. Clearly 
also, the closer together the ends the greater the total 
stress resulting. Furthermore, if we enlarge the ends of 
the wires so as to offer more room for the electrons and 
at the same time present a larger surface to the insulating 
barrier we will be able to pile up a larger charge and 
develop a stronger field of stress—and also minimize the 
back pressure for a given charge. That is to say, the 
electrostatic stress between the opposed surfaces will be 
increased in proportion to the areas of the opposite “plates”. 
(Fig..1, d.) In addition, the nature of the insulating med- 
ium or dielectric as it is called, will also function in deter- 
mining the quantity of electrostatic stress which can be 
stored up between the plates. This quantity varies with 
different dielectrics and is the measure of an insulator’s 
ability to absorb electrostatic strains. Technically, it is 
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known as the dielectric constant or inductivity. The greater 
the inductivity of a dielectric the more energy in the electro- 
static form that dielectric will retain. The following table 
gives the average inductivity constants for several dielec- 
trics :— 

Table of Dielectric Constants. 
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The reader has, of course, perceived at once that the 
enlarged plates separated by the dielectric are nothing 
other than the opposed plates of an ordinary condenser; 
that the wire represents an oscillating circuit, and that 
the driving force is the energy of the electrostatic and 
magnetic ether stresses of wireless “waves”. 

The capacity of a condenser, being dependent upon 
the size of the plates, their distance apart and the nature 
of the dielectric may be calculated from the formula 
given ‘below :— 

Ax Kx 2248 
~~ tx 1,000,000 
Where C equals the capacity in microfarads 
A the area of the opposed plates in 
square inches 
K one or other of the above dielectric 
constants 
t the thickness of the dielectric. 

Although the capacity of a condenser is thus defined 
the actual charge which a condenser happens to hold 
depends upon the voltage applied. At a given voltage 
or pressure from the charging source a condenser of 
small capacity obviously will hold a smaller charge than 
does a large condenser. Consequently the discharge of 
a small condenser when this force is cut off is more 
rapid and less sustained than that of a large condenser. 
It is this fact which is made use of in the control of 
oscillation periods of wireless.or antenna circuits. Almost 
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any circuit in which the plates of a condenser 
are connected together through a wire or coil 
having inductance can be made to oscillate, and 
the oscillation period, or time of one single 
swing depends on the capacity of the condenser 
and the inductance of the wire. 

In its ordinary form an antenna system may 
be represented as a vertical wire whose ends 
are connected to aerial and ground. The aerial 
and ground act as the opposing plates of a 
large condenser and the air between as the 
separating dialectric. Fig. 2, a. represents 
such a system. The dotted lines in this as in 
the succeeding diagrams indicate the electro- 
static stress in the air between the two “plates”. 
The period of oscillation of such a system is 
fixed by the inductance and capacitance inherent 
in the system. Let us assume that this period 
corresponds to a wave length of 200 meters, 
and that we wish to increase this period to 
400 meters. In this problem we have a con- 
crete case whereby the actual operation of a 
condenser may be noted. 

We know that the period of an antenna 
system may be lengthened by the addition of 
an inductance in the form of a coil 
of wire. So we insert this in- 
ductance (L, Fig. 2, b.) but upon 
endeavoring to tune in to the re- 
quired wave length we discover 
that we can reach only 360 meters. 
The inductance is not big enough. 
Given the fixed inductance what 
shall be done? The solution con- 
sists in adding a variable con- 
denser in shunt with the coil, 
which is the same thing as in- 
creasing the capacity of the aerial. 
Such a step brings about a re- 
tardation of the period. By mov- 
ing the plates in or out, as the 
case may require, the proper 





ula def capacity may soon be found 
ser ve z and the antenna circuit tuned 
swe to 400 meters. (Fig. 2, c.). 


The addition of a _ condenser 
in this manner is called a paral- 
lel connection, because the 
capacity of the condenser is 
in parallel with the capacity 
of the antenna. The capacity of condensers in parallel is 
equal to the sum of the capacities of each of the condensers 
taken separately. 

UPPOSE however, our problem is to tune the circuit 
(Fig. 2, b) back to 250 meters. What shall be done in 

this case? From the formula 


1 
Ce 5 1 1 
¢c ee 


we learn that the total capacity of a number of condensers 
in series is proportional to the sum of the reciprocals of the 
separate condenser capacities. That is to say, if we add a 
condenser in series we will reduce the total capacity of the 
system and thereby decrease its oscillation period. Fig. 2, 
d. shows a condenser so inserted. By adjusting the con- 
denser to the proper capacity the circuit may easily be 
tuned to respond to a 250 meter period. 


In many cases where the inductance of a receiving set 
is fixed or is changeable only within narrow limits it is 
convenient to so connect the condenser that it may function 
either in series or in parallel. To this end a “series par- 
allel” switch is used. (Fig. 2, e.). 


It need hardly be said that in actual practice tuning of 
an antenna circuit may be brought about by varying the 
inductance as well as the capacity. When the negative- 
reactance of the condenser and the positive reactance of 
the inductance neutralize each other the signals come in 
loudest, for under these conditions the only resistance en- 
countered by the current is the ohmic resistance of the cir- 
cuit. Tuning a circuit consists in balancing cf the capacity 
and inductance reactances. When a circuit is tuned the 
strength of the current depends upon the resistance. This 
explains why it is so important to keep the resistance of 
a circuit low if we want strong signals.and sharp tuning. 
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to find out, laid up in bed—crippled up 
worse than hisself—his back plumb gone, 
wastin’ away. And this Swots, he kep’ 
the two of them alive with his terbaccer 
stall—an’ medicines and doctor's bills and 
all. Must have worked some t’do it! 
Mind how: he used ter call out as you 
come up the dock? Never let a man 
git by him. An’ smile? Say! ‘ 

“Well—one night that brother of his 
just up and passed out. An’ Swots, he 
scraped up the coin to bury him, somehow. 
An’ then he just up an’ passed out too.” 

There was a silence. Then the skipper 
said: “Done his job well, huh? Soon 
as it was over—why, no reason he shouldn’t 
es 
" Dunton grunted scornfully. “No great 
loss. Must of hated life—himself—every- 
thing; an’ been durn glad t’git out.” 

Mr. Wales spoke, then. Through the 
pantry door Benny Reeve was watching 
his eyes. He saw the glint in them. . 

“You’re wrong there, Dunton,” said 
little Mr. Wales. 

The table turned on him. 
put in MacLaren. 

Mr. Wales spoke slowly. “The world’ll 
miss Swots, if he don’t miss the world. 
They’s too few of him alive as ’t is.... 
An’ I got an idea—’ He paused, as if 
hunting for words. Benny Reeve could 
hear his own heart, hammering like a 
sledge against his ribs. 

“T got an idea that every man on earth 
has got a job laid out fur him. A job 
that no other guy on earth kin fill. Don’t 
matter what or how rotten a job it is. 
He’s there to do it, an’ nobody else can. 
Swots knew that. An’ knowin’ it give 
him the guts to stitk at his job until it 
was done. ; 

“Pretty poor specimen of humanity, 
this Swots—huh? Well, maybe he was. 
But I’ll bet you this. If a man could of 
read that kid’s thoughts, there when he 
was workin’ away behind his little counter 
—smilin’ an’ passin’ out plugs an’ cigars— 
he’d of found him tellin’ himself over an’ 
over, ‘Swots, yer a bloody corker! There 
ain’t no guy on earth like you. Stick to 
it, Swots old cod! You’re the man to 
do it!” 

Little Mr. Wales was suddenly and 
strangely excited. His voice shot up, and 


“Wrong?” 


broke. “Hate himself!” he shouted. 
“You're crazy! It’s a crime to hate your- 
self—it’s worse’n bein’ the swelledest 


headed nincompoop you ever see. That 
kid had sense. That’s all.” 

They laughed, as before, and presently 
filed out—the second mate in the rear. 
But behind them the dirty supper dishes 
lay untended on the table: for Benny 
Reeve stood like a stone in his pantry and 
stared dreaming out the port at the gray 
sky. 

His feet were braced in a peculiar way, 
one of them forward. His head was up. 
Over and over, a few words echoed in 
his ears: 

“A job laid out fur him....A job no 
other guy on earth can fill....Swots, 
you’re a corker....” ; 

Through his teeth the boy breathed 
those words aloud. The sound of each 
was like a friendly hand pounding on his 
shoulder; it answered  long-festering 
doubts; it comforted, supported; and it 
urged like a cold shower of water. 

Totally oblivious of himself, of his sur- 
roundings, Benny Reeve drew in a great 
breath. And soberly he shouted, with 
the grave conviction of one who pronounces 
a truth for the sheer love of discover- 
ing it: 

“Benny Reeve—old cod—yer a corker! 
Go to it! You—sure—are—the goods!” 

There was a moment of stricken sil- 
ence. Then up the dumb waiter shaft 
came a snarl of surprised 
from Croyden, the Cockney cook. But 
the words fell flat, somewhere in the far 
corners of that pantry—unheard, impo- 
tent. Benny Reeve was out in the cabin, 
gathering up dishes with a nicely calcu- 
lating hand. 

His lips worked musingly—over some 
half-remembered song, perhaps, or’ a line 
of some verse that was running in his 


head. And he smiled a little. 
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imprecation ° 


Things happened very quickly after that. 
It was the very next morning that they 
discovered the fire, broken out afresh, in 
No. 2 hold. This of course was at once 
serious, No. 2 being immediately adjacent 
to those whimsically explosive chemicafs 
in the San Antone’s bows. Her engines 
were shut down to half speed, then to slow, 
in order to minimize the draught through 
her hull and leave all possible hands free 
for working pumps and hose line. 

A whole day of unremitting effort pro- 
duced little effect. Cap’n Milt dared not 
lift his hatches, but pumped tons of water 
into her holds through the suction valves 
in their plates—water which, as MacLaren 
had said, seeped and spurted over the 
cases of cloth and settled in her bilges, 
until its surface crept slowly up toward 
the furnace grate bars. Once it reached 
those precious fires driving them home- 
wards, of course they were doomed. So, 
after another day of it, they had to stop 
pumping: for the San Antone lay very low 
with the weight of water in her, and there 
was an inch on the fire room floor. Amid- 
ships her decks were hot to the touch. A 
pall of greenish smoke hung over her as 
she crawled westward. 


They tried little Wales’ scheme; smashed 
the ports on either side and ran steam 
lines over on stagings. And for a brief 
time this method promised well. On 
the port side, at least, the deck cooled— 
the smoke dispersed. To starboard there 
showed little change. And the four officers 
came in to their supper, on the eleventh 
night out of Rotterdam, still three days 
east of New York, with heavy lines of 
worry creasing their faces. Short of 
temper they were, and very weary. They 
talked of the situation in jaded tones, 
wondering what to do, desperate. The 
skipper remarked that he had told Sparks 
te send out a distress call on the ship’s 
radio. It seemed a silly thing: no one 
could help them. 

Benny Reeve listened to their talk. 
The fire, he learned, was now general on 
her starboard side: from her midships’ 
section it was creeping aft, and forward 
toward those chemicals. The skipper said 
he would abandon the ship at dawn—he 
wasn’t going to risk lives any longer— 
unless some way out could be found. 

Some way. Benny Reeve began think- 
ing: of that great steel shell on whose 
top he stood, a third full of water—its 
midships starboard side burning stealthily, 
down there under hatches, the red glow 
creeping aft—and forward toward those 
chemicals. Of the deck plates, growing 
hot to the touch—glowing red, so a man 
had told him, in one place. Of those four 
men, discouraged, giving no thought to 
their own lives, thinking only of the car- 
go, the crew—cudgelling their heads, 
ashamed to be beaten. Some way out.... 
Benny Reeve began thinking. 

He was going round the table, with 
gravy for the sliced meat and potatoes. 
Working automatically—thinking. 

With everyone served, holding the gravy 
bowl in his hands he started for the pantry 
door. And the thing happened as neatly, 
as glibly, as a play well rehearsed. 

“Hey!” suddenly shouted big Mr. Dun- 
ton, “come back with that! I want some 
more.” 

Benny Reeve stopped abruptly, pivoted 
sharply on his left heel. Then, fearful 
lest his quick move had spilled the con- 
tents of that white bowl, he glanced down 
at it; and saw the brown gravy in its 
bottom slide up to the rim as if alive— 
to that segment of the rim near his right 
hand. 

Benny Reeve righted things; took the 
gravy bowl back to Mr. Dunton. But his 
heart began to pound.... 


“Cap'n,” he said suddenly, in a strange 


loud voice. “I kin put out that fire!” 

Milt Osborne and the other three sat 
up, staring. “This ain’t no time fur foolin’ 
—you!” said the skipper severely. 

“No, honest—I—I—Say! Leave me try!” 

The boy’s eyes were pitifully eager. 
After all, there could be no harm.... 
Cap’n Milt rose slowly. “Go ahead,” he 
commanded. 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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After Every Meal 

















“A bite to eat—a bit of sweet”’ 


After a substantial 
meal, the children 
naturally want to top 
off with a bit of sweet. 


Give them WRIGLEY’S, 
the great American 
Sweetmeat. 


It combines the enjoyment 
of sweet with many BENEFITS. 
It cleanses the teeth, remo 
food particles that lodge in the 
crevices. It neutralizes the 
acids of the mouth, soothes the 
throat, and lIastly— 


WRIGLEY’S helps the stomach 
by supplying saliva to aid in 
digestive work. 


Made clean, kept clean, sealed 
tight in a wax-wrapped package. 










TREES AS GOOD 
CITIZENS 


By Charles Lathrop Pack - 
Pres. American Tree Association 
ere is a simple. concise, well illus- 
a, book of shade-trees. You are 
asked many questions about tree 
care and conservation. As a ‘ood 
scout, you should know. This book 
tells. Explains varieties and selec- 
tion for different locations. Splendid 
information about tree memorials 
and Roads of Remembrance. Clot 
bound; 268 pages; 16 full color- 
plates; 125 other illustrations. Post- 
paid, only $2.00. approval. 


American Tree Association 
1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
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GIVEN 


We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music 
by mail and to the first pupils in each locality we will 
give a $20.00 superb Violin, Tenor Banjo, Ukelele, 
Hawaiian Guitar, Banjo, Guitar, Banjo-Ukelele, Man- 
dolin, Banjo-Mandolin or Cornet absolutely without 
cost. A very small charge for lessons your only ex~- 
pense. Pay nothing if you do not learn to play. We 
also teach Piano and Organ. Complete outfit free. 
Write at once, no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1815 Orchard St., Dept. 173, Chicago, IM. 
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Leal Lied 
The FUN in Owning an 





RADIOLITE 


UT skating at night, coasting 

down hill—it’s fun to have an 
Ingersoll Radiolite that tells time in 
the dark. And mighty useful too! 
Models $2.50 to $5.00. 
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. Check and mail Coupon for Free 


American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
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Ave. and SOth St., Chicage 
Send me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win success. 




















To Boys Who 
Like To Draw 


Turn your hobby into a profit- 

able occupation. If you like to 

draw, become a CARTOONIST. % 
You can learn cartooning at 4 
home, in your spare time. The Landon Picture 
Chart method of teaching makes original draw- 
ing easy to learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who are now suc- 
cessful cartoonists earning $50 to $200 and more 


per week. 

Write for Free Chart i" 
our ability; also full information about 
the Landon Course and book of cartoons by suc- 
cessful Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL *Civetena' Ons’ 
f 
Bic BARGAINS. IN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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To test 











Check instrument in which you are interested, and 
send a8 name and address. We will not only save 
you money, but give you the SERVICE that can be ob- 
tained only from EXPERIENCED BANDMEN. 


THE DIXIE MUSIC HOUSE, #2. CHICAGO 
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slope again. As Jiminy passed through the 
draw he stopped a moment and watched 
the smoke swirling through it speculatively. 
“By jiminy, when the fire y 
gets into this it’s going |! 
to move up here faster 
than blue blazes. With 
its own draught this thing 
is going to act like a 
regular chimney flue and 
draw the head of the fire 
up here at fifty miles an 
hour. We got to retreat; 
across this 


here or we're cut off. 
Then we're gone for 
sure.” 

But such a_ possibility 
did not deter Jiminy from 
going on. On the con- 
trary, it made him push 
Checkers forward even 
over the rough and peril- 
ous going where the trail 
skirted the foot of the 
Anaconda Silver mine 
dumps further down the 
slope. On and on he urged 
the horse toward the fire- 
line at the foot of the 
slope, the smoke growing 
thicker about him all the 
time and the sinister voice 


and more menacing, Jim- 
iny kept peering anxiously 
ahead through the pall, 
for he began to feel that 
perhaps the fire had 
crossed the wide lane at 
the bottom after all. 

“Hurry, Checkers, 
hurry. We got to get 
down to the lane and beat 
out any fire that might 
have crossed over. li we don’t 
the whole mountain is gone; 
whole forest, in fact, for noth- 
ing will stop this thing short of 
timber line once she crosses that 
lane—nothing except a regular ; 
deluge of a thunder storm., Gosh, I wish 
it would come on to rain and rain hard.” 

Down the trail scrambled Checkers, 
limping now and with sides heaving. The 
smoke was getting into the horse’s nostrils. 
It was getting into Jiminy’s throat too and 
smarting his eyes, and he realized that up 
close to the head of the fire it must be an 
inferno. Yet he pushed on, for he knew 
that somewhere just ahead was the fire 
lane; the barrier he hoped would check the 
oncoming flames. 

Presently he reined in and listened, for 
he thought he heard a shout. There 
it was again just ahead. Jiminy was 
puzzled. He could not account for it, for 
a moment. 

“Jiminy, you don’t suppose there’s a man 
down there in the fire lane. I wonder— 
gosh, maybe it’s one of Hi Watson’s sheep 
herders. I hope so. I'll need help.” And 
almost joyfully Jiminy spurred Checkers 
ahead down the remaining slope, and burst 
into the wide open swath that had been cut 
through the forest at the base of the 
mountain. 

The sheep herders were there; not one 
but the whole crew of them, sixteen in 
all including old Hi Watson himself, and 
they were working frantically to stem the 
oncoming fire, the head of which here and 
there had reached the lower side of the 
swath where its presence was manifested 
by bursts of flames that all but leapt across 
the intervening space. 

Watson and the sheep herders, wild eyed 
with fear and black with smoke and grime, 
were beating out small fires on all sides 
and striving manfully to keep the confla- 
gration from leaping across the lane and 
catching again on the other side, but their 
task seemed almost hopeless even to the 
experienced Jiminy, Fire brands were 
being flung into the air by flaming firs and 
spruces that burst like bomb shells as they 
ignited, the blast of the explosion tearing 
off ignited branches and flinging them 
across the fire lane into the woods beyond, 
where they started new fires. 

It was these new fires that Watson and 
his sheep herders tried to beat out and 
Jiminy, after making a survey of the situ- 














ation, pitched in with them, assuming com- 
mand and working as hard, or harder than 
the rest at the same time. His coming 
~ seemed to give the 

sheep herders heart 
\ for a time and they 
worked the harder and 
more frantically than 
before, but Jiminy 
could see that even 
their best efforts were 
not going to be of 
much avail, for as the 


Grabbing up his saddle and his belt and holster. 


fire advanced toward the edge of the lane 
on the lower side, new fires started so fast 
on the upper side of the path that the men 
could not work fast enough to keep pace 
with them. 

Soon the lower side of the long lane 
presented a solid front of flames and the 


air was literally filled with whirling torches’ 


and glowing chunks of wood of tremendous 
size. The air was torrid in its fierce heat, 
and the smoke bank all but overwhelmed 
them It became a really terrifying spec- 
tacle, and Jiminy realized how horrible it 
was when he saw the sheep herders throw 
down their wet blankets and brush brooms, 
with which they had been beating at the 
flames, and gather in a cowering group, 
ready, as he realized, to bolt from the scene 
and scatter in any direction. Even the 
cursing and yelling of Hi Watson, their 
boss, made little impression. Jiminy real- 
ized that the fight was lost then and it was 
time to beat a retreat up the mountain, 
for that was the only way that lay open. 
Then suddenly a new menace was added 
to the situation. Like an explosion, the 
roar of the flames suddenly trebled in its 
intensity and to his left, through the smoke 
pall, Jiminy saw with horror a terrific 
head of fire leaping up the mountainside 
far in advance of the normal front of the 
conflagration. In an instant he knew what 
had happened. The great draught suck- 
ing up through the draw in the mountain- 
side had literally pulled a body of flames 
across the fire lane and started it tearing 
up the slope at a pace that made the move- 
ment of the rest of the fire seem ridicu- 
lously slow. They were cut off now with 
no line of retreat left open for them, save 
toward the top of the mountain, and Jiminy 
knew that no matter how fast the men and 
his horse might be able to travel through 
the woods up the rocky slope, they could 
not move as swiftly as the fire. He knew, 
and he turned cold as he realized it, that 
with the trail cut off by the fire through 
the draw, they were trapped and, in a 
matter of minutes almost, they would be 
completely surrounded by a wall of flames 
that would slowly close in upon them and 
burn them to death. It was a terrible 
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situation to face and the chances were 
mighty slim that they would survive— 

“By jiminy, there’s just one chance left, 
muttered the Ranger, a thought flashing 
into his mind. ; : 

He looked toward the now panic-stricken 
sheep herders who were gathered in a 
group on the fir side of the fire lane, watch- 
ing the new burst of flames with wild-eyed 
fear, as they realized that they were fast 
being surrounded, 

“Hi, beat it for the mines; those old 
Anaconda Silver mine shafts. Git up the 
trail. Start. If we make it and get inside 
2 before that fire from the 
draw spreads over the 
whole mountains, we're 
saved, otherwise we're 
gone. You lead ’em Wat- 
son, and I'll bring up the 
rear. Easy now, easy. No 


panic. fou hear me. 
First man bolts gets 
shot.” And Jiminy drew 


his colt, for at his sug- 
gestion the men began a 
wild scramble for the 
trail, threatening to pull 
and claw each other out 
of the way in order to be 
in the lead. 

Jiminy spurred Check- 
ers to the point where 
the trail entered the fire 
land, and there, with his 
revolver ready, he stood 
guard and marshalled the 
men into single file, for 
the trail was only wide 
enough for one man at a 
time. 

The ranch owner led 
off and one by one the 
herders followed him, 
Jiminy on Checkers 
bringing up the rear. But 
despite the steepness of 
the slope, once the men 
got started on the climb 
they lost no time. They 
scrambled upward madly 
and Jiminy had to push 
Checkers to his utmost 
, to keep up with them. 

Higher and higher they climbed, but with 
each passing moment the roar of the fire 
behind them and on either side grew in its 
intensity and they all realized that they had 
little time to spare. On they hurried, urged 
by fear and the sinister roar behind them. 
Terror-stricken, half mad, with throats 
parched, lungs aching and eyes seared by 
smoke and flames, they rushed upward, 
some staggering and stumbling but drag- 
ging themselves to their feet again before 
those behind trampled them down. One 
fellow went down with a groan, rolled 
over, tried to get up, then collapsed again. 
The rest scrambled-over him and went on. 

When Jiminy reached him he identified 
him as a Mexican herder he had often seen 
on the range. There was a deep gash in 
his forehead where he had hit a stone. 

“He’s a bad one but I can’t leave him 
here,” muttered Jiminy, and climbing down 
from his horse, he picked the man up and 
somehow managed to get into his saddle 
again, 

Mounted once more, Jiminy looked ahead 
through the smoke to discover that even 
in that brief space, he had lost the rest. 
They were far ahead of him up the trail 
and shut out of his vision by the thick roll- 
ing yellow smoke. It gave Jiminy a terribly 
lonesome feeling to realize that they had 
practically deserted him, left -him alone 
with his double burden, to find his way in 
this inferno. 

He urged Checkers forward and the 
horse, all but spent, stumbled and staggered 
onward up the trail, heaving and cough- 
ing with the smoke that was in his lungs. 
Jiminy, feeling weak and trembling, with 
the form of the Mexican hanging limp 
across the saddle in front of him, knotted 
a handkerchief wet from his canteen over 
his face, and pulled his hat down to cover 
his eyes. He was all but through himself 
and he realized it, yet he resolved to stick 
grimly at it until the end came. 

On either hand and behind him he could 
see the smoke pall split with great shafts 
of fire upleaping and he realized that the 
flames were hard at his back, And the 
long steep trail to the mine seemed never 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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Read Every Offer Carefully 
Carrying charges to you are paid by us. 














Send all orders to Boys’ Life 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















SPECIAL SCOUT COMBINATION 
1. Khaki Web Belt. 1%” wide, gun metal Scout 


buckle and two belt hooks for carrying knife and 
inches when 


rope. (Give loose waist measure in 
ordering.) 

2. istle. Marked with official emblem. By 
this means Scouts can signal one another or call 


help in emergencies. 
3. Khaki Lanyard. 
knife on it. 


Wear your whistle or scout 
Lends a “snappy” touch to the scout 





uniform. Made of best quality braid, with sliding 
knot and loop for attaching whistle or knife. 

ALL THREE articles given for selling only one 
new yearly subscription and 25 cents (a total re- 
mittance of ). 





SCOUT BREECHES. Modeled full; have two front 
and one watch pocket; laced below knee. Given for 
selling two new yearly subscriptions and 50 cents, 
(Total remittance $4.50.) 


HEAVY KHAKI SHIRT. 
collar, two Stanley breast 
flaps and embroidered “‘Boy 
red over right breast pocket. C 
khaki material. Given for sellin 
subscriptions and 25 cents. (Tota 


Has loose fitting rolling 
ockets with buttoned 
couts of America,” in 
Coat style; standard 
two new yearly 
remittance $4.25.) 










SCOUT AX 
The official ax for the Boy Scouts 
of America, stamped with the em- 
blem. Handy at every turn on hike 
and in camp. Made of one piece of 
solid steel, hand-forged and coated with a non- 
rusting finish. Hickory handle. With slot for 
drawing nails. Given for selling only two New Yearly 
Subscriptions (remittance, $4.00). r for One New 
Subscription and 56 cents. (Total remittance $2.50.) 





WATERPROOF CAMP BLANKET. Wise Scouts 
never sleep on the ground without such a blanket 
under them. Single waterproof sheet made of finely 
woven seamless waterproof duck; olive drab; fitted 
with brass grommets, and ball and socket fasteners. 
Size 45x72 inches. Given for selling two new yearly 
subscriptions and 5@ cents. (Total remittance $4.50.) 

B KET ROLL STRAP. For carrying blankets, 
ponchos, etc. Three web straps with patent buckles. 
Given for selling only one new yearly subscription. 
(Total remittance $2.00.) 





FIREMAKING SETS 


Long the despair of 
Scouts who have had 
to make them for 
themselves with too 
often a scarcity of 
the ae kin of 
material. Set con- 
sists of bow with 
leather thong, a 
drill, and drill sock- 


i 
<P. s. 4 — R.. 
> oard and package 
CaS of tinder. 


Given for selling 
SSS 


only one new yearly 
cents (a total remittance of $2.25). 





subscription and 25 


These articles are given for securing new yearly subscriptions, which 


FOR ROUGH and WINTRY DAYS 


WATERPROOF SCOUT HAT. Goes well with all 
official garments and defies the heaviest rain. Flannel] 
lined with ear tabs and chin strap. Given for selling 


$42) one new yearly subscription. (Total remittance 





COMBINATION PONCHO. Rain coat, sleeping 
bag, ground cloth and shelter tent all in one. Latest 
U. Army style; Double textured, olive drab bomba- 
zine with a coating of fine Para rubber between, giving 
exceptional wearing qualities under severest condi- 
tions. Size 45x72 inches. Given for selling ten new 
yearly subscriptions. (Total remittance $20.00) 








THE GLOWNITE WATCH 
‘SHOWS TIME IN DARKNESS”. 


_A sturdy carefully made 
timepiece. 16 size _ nickel 
case. The hands and num- 
erals are coated with a sub- 
stance containing genuine 
radium. Guaranteed. Rigid 
construction ‘and insulation 
insures timekeeping in spite 
of jars, jolts and rough 
usage. 

Given for selling one new 
yearly as sub- 
scription (not your own) and 
$1.00 (a total remittance of 
bey: $3.00), or for two new yearly 
subscriptions and only 50 cents (total $4.50). 








REGULATION KHAKI OUTFIT 


_ SCOUT COAT. With one of these smart appear- 
ing coats on his back, a boy has additional pride 
in being a Scout. Note the Stanley breast pockets 
and the roomy lower bellows pockets, the neat 
notched lapels, and the belted waist. Back has one 
central 2 inch plait. Has official buttons, “Boy 
Scouts of America” in red silk over right breast 
ocket. Tell dad and mother that this coat, and 
reeches to match, are made only and always of 
U. S. Standard Khaki which out-wears other khakis 
and is as tough as cloth can be made. 

Given for selling four new yearly subscriptions. 
(Total remittance $8.00.) 


CAMP BLANKET 


Official camp blanket, weight, 334 pounds. 
Stamped with seal. Exceptional wearing qualities; 
substantially made from good wool, khaki color. 
Size 58x82 inches, 

Given for selling five new yearly subscriptions and 
(Total remittance $10.25.) 


SUNWATCH 





25 cents. 





This wonderful Sun- 
watch made by the well 
known Ansonia Clock 
Company is known as 
“the tickless time- 
piece.” It’s a sundial, 
watch and compass all 
in one and so _ ingen- 
iously designed ‘that its 
beautifully finished 
brass case closes to a 
thickness of % of an 
inch and has no wheels 
or springs to get out of 
order, Dan Beard says, 
“I would like to see 
every Scout have one.” 

Given for selling only 
two new yearly sub- 
scriptions (total remit- 
tance $4.00) or sent for 
sending one new yearly 
subscription an 
cents (total remittance 
$2.35 ) 




















KNOW THE FUN OF USING THESE THINGS! 


GET THEM COST FREE 
FROM “BOYS’ LIFE” 


Corps, has, more than ony other 
e 



















A real camera_with the reputation of 
the Eastman Kodak Company behind 
it. Makes a picture 144 x 134_ inches. 


Loads_ in aylight with No. oo 
Cartridge Premo Film. It is substan- 
tially constructed, has automatic 


shutter for time and snapshot ex- 
posures. Its negatives are of such 
quality that enlargments can easily 
be made from them, Given for sell- 
ing one new yearly subscription and 
30 cents (a total remittance of $2.30), 
or sent without charge for two new 
yearly subscriptions. (Total $4.00) 








GOOD QUALITY BRASS 
CASE COMPASS 


_Eight-pointed, jeweled center. 114 inches 
diameter. Sent Prepaid for selling two new 
yearly subscrpitions at $2.00 (remittance $4.00). 
Or given for one new yearly subscription and 
50 cents total remittance $2.50). 








DELTA SPOT LIGHT ELEC- 
TRIC LAMP 


Latest thing in camp lamps. Has long distance 
reflector. A push of the thumb produces a power- 
ful round spotlight with a range of 200 feet. Aver- 
urning. Sold with- 


age ¢ to 40 hours continuous t C 
out 7 to prevent damage in transit. Uses 
any No. dry battery which can be purchased 


anywhere, 

iven for selling only one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 50 cents (a total remittance of $2.50), or 
sent without charge for two new yearly subscrip- 
tions. 











‘SELF FILLER FOUNTAIN PEN 
Made especially for this magazine. The best Salz-made pen we 
have ever Coon able to offer, complete with slip clip. Fills by pressing 
coin or pencil in slot in side of barrel. 14 carat gold pen point. Fully 


aranteed for service. ah “ 
oGiven for selling one new yearly subscription (remittance $2.00). 








oe f —% es on th make this 
Th anufacturers_of the famous “Keen-Kutter” cutlery I 
unite copecialie for BOYS’ LIFE, It is 2% inches long. By > 
genious proces your name and address is printed on ithe handle so t | 
is no danger of your losing it. The “Name on Knife” has two blades = 
superior “Keen-Kutter”’ quality steel and is an exceptional knife i 
eve respect. ey 

Given oy selling one new yearly subscription and 30 cents Vn nan 
remittance of $2.30), or sent without charge for two mew yearly § 
scriptions. (Total remittance $4.00) 


““EASY COURSE IN HOME RADIO” 
a by Doane caies —- 
Maj. Gen.Squier, Chief Corps, U.S.A... 

The fact that this Course is approved by plazor General Feed oa 
its value. Major General Squier, Chief of t United States 4 
one man, contributed to the 
success of the wireless telephone in this country. You do aot mete 
8. buy - sogenasve — o, wengie, commen” — a eer 

ourse wil ow you not only how to opera bet he 
how to build your own, a good one, too! Seven easy lessons giving all 
the information you need. Ciets. ies 





charge if you 
send three new 
yearly subscrip- 
tions for Y 
IFE for one 
year (total re- 
mittance ). 
Given for only 
S@ cents if you 
send two new 
yearly _subscrip- 
‘tions (total re- 
mittance $4.50). 
Given for only 


$1.00 if you send 
oné new yearly 
subscription (to- 
tal remittance 
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Whatever else may fail 


Linking city, village and 
farm, crossing mountain and 
wilderness, the telephone system 
challenges Nature in her strong- 
holds and battles her fiercest 
moods. 


Out on his lonely “beat” the 
telephone trouble-hunter braves 
the blizzard on snow-shoes, body 
bent against the wind, but eyes 
intent upon the wires. 


North, south, east, west—in 
winter and summer, in forest and 
desert—the telephone workers 
guard the highways of com- 
munication. Traveling afoot 
where there are no roads, crawl- 
ing sometimes on hands and 
knees, riding on burros, or motor- 





toward Better Service 


cycles, or trucks, they “get there 
as they can. 


When Nature rages to that 
point where few things can stand 
against her, when property is 
destroyed and towns cut off, the 
telephone is needed more than 
ever. No cost is too much, no 
sacrifice too great, to keep the 
wires open. If telephone poles 
come down with the storm, no 
matter how distant they may be, 
no matter how difficult to reach, 
somehow a way is found, some- 
how— in blizzard, hurricane, or 
flood—the service is restored. 


Whatever else may fail, the 
telephone service must not fail, 
if human effort can prevent it. 


This is the spirit of the Bell 
System. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED ‘COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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SKIS 


Henry Hall jumped 229 
feet to a world’s record 
on Northlands. The best 
for expert or beginner. 
Look for the deer-head 
trade mark. On request we 
will mail you a new illus- 
trated booklet on skiing. 






Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 
1 Merriam Park, St.Paul, Minn. 




















Catch Fish, 230s 
ing, Galvanized Wire meth Traps. They catch them 


ike a fly-trap catches flies ade in all sizes. x d 
rable’ Write for r Descriptive ve Price List our Free 


J.F. GREGORY, Dept. 17 Lebanon, Mo. 


This Book Free 


**Success in Music and How 
H 9? Sousa and nine other 
to Win It ~ orld-famous musicians 
tell how you can quickly learn to play sax. 
ophone, cornet, trombone, clarinet, any 
band or orchestra instrument and double 
your income and pleasure. 
Free Trial Any 
Conn Instrument 
Used by gt it bands at 
exposijions. Es Easiest of ai to 


wood ars deal BE Tiee trial plan. 
sofoe G. CONN. Ltd. » 10 
GonnBidg., Elkhart, 


ae Largest Manufacturers ~y 
Mien* Grade Band’ and Orchestra 






















If you stammer attend no ted Ouse 08 my large 


mmering 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Ad- 
of Cure,” bound 


No sing-song or 
cetere Schock, "2528 Grand ives Mile 











PLAYS Fe tz oe ce 
i Choruses and 


ct oe ea Mak ots. poe FREE 
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Have You a Camera? 


Write for free om. of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better 


ictures 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
464 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


Congratulations, Scouts, on your thir- 
teenth birthday and congratulations to all 
the new members who are lucky to be in 
on the great party. 

There is one old boy, the laziest person 
in existence, known as Old Idle Five Min- 
utes who thinks he is in for a good time at 
the feast. His main occupation is killing 
time and he is forever on the lookout for 
help. He never seems to learn a lesson but 
let us show him, Scouts, that our thirteenth 
birthday is going to be the biggest whop- 
pingest, busiest scouting thing that ever 
happened and that he hasn’t a chance in his 
do-nothing lifetime in getting into the 
great anniversary roundup. 

Here he comes! Just rope him in and 
tie him up in record time. 

Time limit is 4 minutes and 59 seconds. 
Record time is—well make it yourself. 


Winners for February Think and Grin 


Leon Lasken, North Dakota; Harry 
Jochmus, New York; Edward W. Com- 
ings, New Jersey; Walken Calvent, Texas. 


A Flier 








ee Oh! about ten feet in the air. 


Try Again 

Teacher to Johnny: Will you please give 
me a sentence using “triangle” in it? 
Johnny: Next time you go fishing try 
angle worms. 


Anyway It Is Light 


Tenderfoot: ‘What keeps the moon from 
falling? 

Second Class: I don’t know but I sup- 
pose the beams have something to do 


with it. 
Lit Out 


My Bonnie looked into the gas tank, 
But nothing in there could she see; 
She lighted a match to assist her— 
Oh! bring back my Bonnie to me-ee! 


AR dation 











Tenderfoot (to Patrol Leader): What 
would you do if you were in my shoes? 
Patrol Leader: Clean them. 


Antennae 

Tender Foot (showing beetle to his scout- 
master): Are these their feelers, sir? 
Scoutmaster: Their antennae. 

Tender Foot: Oh, Yes, there are, sir; 
they have got two each. 

Scoutmaster: Well, didn’t I say so? 
Tender Foot: No; you said “There aren’t 





any.” 





BOYS’ LIFE 


Consoling 
“I pity you,” said a boxer to his opponent. 
“I was born with boxing gloves on.” 
“That may be,” said the other, “and I 
reckon you are goin’ to die the same 
way!” 


” 


Beyond Comparison 


Teacher: Compare the word ill. 
Pupil: Ii, iller, dead. 


Different Feet 


“A fathom,” explained the instructor, “is 
six feet. Can anyone give me an ex- 
ample of this : a 

Tenderfoot: “Yes sir; flies walk on the 


ceiling because they have fathoms.” 


Not Possible 


The head of a large railroad company 
was making inquiries with regard to ac- 
quiring a small branch line which belonged 
to one old man. 

“Now, as to the state of your road,” he 
asked, “is it well and safely laid?” 

“Sir,” replied the old man, indignantly, 
“ours is the safest line in the country. I[ 
may say we have been running for over 
twenty years and have never had a colli- 
sion. And, what’s more, sir, a collision 
would be impossible. 4 

“How do you make that out?” queried the 
other in surprise. 
“Well, sir, we have only one train.” 


Samson 





Bon: My brother is so strong that the 
other day he tore up a pack of cards 
with one hand. 

Rob: That’s nothing. A chap I know 
rushed out of the front door and tore 
up the street. 


Their Use 

“What good are the figures set down in 

these raikway time-tables?” asked the 

sarcastic and angry would-be passenger. 
“Why,” explained the genial stationmaster, 
‘Sf it weren’t for them figures we’d have 

no way of findin’ out how late the trains 

are.” 

Till We “Meat” Again! 

A hungry man sat down in an inn where 
the waiters were of the “snail-speed” type. 

A young boy took the order for a plate 
of beef, and after half an hour returned. 

“Are you the boy who went for my plate 
of meat?” asked the man. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy. 

“Good gracious—how you have grown!” 
remarked the customer, sarcastically. 


Footing the Bill 





“The doctor said he'd have me walking 
again in two weeks.” 

“Well, didn’t he do it?” 

“He did, indeed; I had to sell my auto to 
pay his bill.” 


February 
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ETIQUETTE OF THE WOODS 
By Wm, Gould Vinal 


AMPING more than any other life de- 

velops thoughtfulness, courtesy, gen- 
erosity, and comradeship. One may be well 
mannered in his own home and yet wear out 
his welcome on the trail.. Ignorance of 
the laws of the trail is the means by which 
the old campaigner spots the “greenhorn,” 
and the “tenderfoot”. The code of the 
woods is simple. It is strict. One is 
on trial until he learns it. It is mostly 
knowing what not to do. 

Tue Trait Hoc: One rule of the 
road is to leave it at least as beautiful 
as you find it. I know of trails one could 
follow by means of tin cans, string, egg 
shells, banana peelings, and paper plates 
which are strewn along the way. These 
trails are blazed by the trail hog. Per- 
haps he came in a limousine. He may 
be a society man in town but not in the 
woods. The path of the trail hog is most 
offending to the woodsman. One of the 
golden rules of camping is to leave no 
trace. All refuse is either burned or 
buried. 

Tue Fire Criminats: The greenest of 
“greenhorns” is, the fire criminal. He 
builds a big roaring, smoking fire that he 
cannot get near. He fails to clean up and 
burn the leaves around the fire and does 
not put the fire out when leaving it. 
Different states have different fire laws 
and many do not allow the building of a 
fire without a permit. Campers disre- 
garding these laws are subject to arrest. 
Firebuilding is an art and the quickest 
way to size up a woodsman is to look 
at his fire. 

THE IGNoRAMUS ON THE Farm: It 
is not in good form to romp in a hayfield, 
to cut up fence rails for fire, to leave the 
gate open or bars down, to throw stones 
in the grass, to pull hay from a stack to 
make a bed, to steal apples that fall by the 
roadway, to troop across the lawn for a 
drink, to steal the farmers’ blueberries, to 
take a short cut across the plowed ground. 
The farmer’s latch string is always out. He 
is proud to have you drink from his well. 
He may be glad to give you some apples. 
He does not enjoy having you let his 
herd of cattle loose to run through his 
cornfield. Let us adopt the old law of 
neighborliness. Give a word of kind 
greeting when you meet him on the road. 
Pay a compliment to the water from his 
well and enjoy the view from his porch. 


THe GarRuLouS MEMBER: Every 
group usually has some one who talks 
much and says little. He sees nothing 
in the surroundings and hears less. He 
may be full of garrulity and giggles but 
the remainder of the group may wish to 
see the lake or hear the woodthrush. A 
woodsman sees and hears and is a man of 
a few words. “A wise old owl lived in 
an oak, the more he heard the less he 
spoke ; the more he spoke the less he heard, 
why aren’t we all more like that bird. * 

Tue Nicut Hawk: Most animals 
take great care in making their beds. 
Tenderlings raised in a green house do 
not. A “tenderfoot” is sure to show off 
all night. He discovers a sharp stone 
early in the night; he does not make 
a hip-hole; and does not know that for 
warmth he needs more blanket under than 
over him. He shifts and rolls, tosses and 
moans, and spends most of the night before 
the fire. If he has not awakened everyone 
about camp he surely will. About dawn 
the greenhorn, sleepy and haggard, routs 
the camp with his “gentle” whispers or 
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his “soft” tread. There is no better test 
of the fine art of camping than the over- 
night hike, 

Borrowers: Never borrow a tooth- 
brush, drinking cup, knife, axe, or gun. 
The first two may spread disease. The last 
three are the back-woodsman’s chief tools. 
A novice is sure to appropriate the axe and 
try it out on the cherry tree or strike it 
into the roots of a tree. The chances 
are 99 to 1 that he does not know how to 
sharpen it. If you are a tenderfoot do 
not let the fact out by borrowing these 
personal belongings of the forester. 

Hanps Orr CacHED Property: A 
cache is an outdoor storage of food or 
supplies. Arctic explorers cache their 
supplies for the return trip. To disturb 
these goods might cause death. If you 
find a canoe hidden by a lake leave it 
there. A thoroughbred woodsman never 
disturbs cached property. A greenhorn 
usually does,—not so much that he is 
dishonest but that he does not know the 
ways of the woods. 

Buck AcGuE: This is a disease of 
“sissies”. It is sometimes known as “Fraid 
cat” or one is said to be “Hugging the 
ground” () OF “Looking for mother’s apron 
strings”. A boy once thought there was an 
owl in a tree shooting nuts at him and 
began to cry. He had an attack of Buck 
Ague. Some people think that it is 
fashionable to squirm if someone eats 
frogs’ legs; to squeal when a toad hops; 
and to screech at the sight of a snake. 
This is plain ignorance in nature-lore. A 
real scout thinks that you are playing to 
the gallery. He knows that you are an 
amateur and nothing that you can do 
thereafter will square accounts. 

THE SANDwWicH Tosser: The sand- 
wich tosser is one who does not exercise 
an earning power equal to the value of 
the sandwich. He is usually not weaned 
from the home larder. He never pre- 
pares the sandwich for his own lunch. 
He eats all but the crust. He has no fear 
of the future because his food has always 
been furnished him. “The wolf is at the 
door of the world” but why should he 
care. He is too lazy to carry or repack 
the food and therefore throws it away. 

Camp CHORES: In camp no one is 
exempt from camp chores. There are no 
bosses. Everyone shares in the tasks. I 
know of a party of campers who went 
away and left their dirty dishes for the 
“Guide” to wash. This breach of wood 
etiquette was unpardonable. It meant a 
new guide for the next trip. 

Tue DawovLer: Known as a “wall- 
flower”. Does the “heavy looking on”. 
Prefers to knit. Doesn’t get into the game. 
A woodsman is always a good sportsman. 
He is always ready. He is not a dawdler. 
He plays the game because he likes it. 
He plays fair. He plays to win, but he is 
a good loser. When the crowd sings he 
sings heartily. He cheers lustily. When 
asked to tell a story he does it cheerfully. 
He has firm convictions. He is true to 
his principles. He is willing to die for 
what he believes is right. 

Courtesigs EN Route: It is wood 
etiquette to pass the word back: as,—“Low 
bridge” when going under something; 
“All to the left” when an auto is coming; 
“Look out for poison ivy”; “See the 
Turk’s Cap Lily”; “Drinking water on 
the right”. 
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it takes real 


If your mother wants to 
know how to use Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter in dif- 
ferent ways around the 
house, write to us for the 
Beech-Nut Book of Menus. 
Glad to send it. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
Canajoharie, New York 





© B.N.P.C. 1921 





EE food 
to keep a fellow in condition. 


It’s the Jast half of a basketball game 
where condition counts. Then the fellow 
with the extra pep to come through is 
the one who has kept to good, solid, 
sensible foods—the one who has cut out 
most of the fancy cakes and other frills. 


We've never found a boy who doesn’t 
like Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. There’s 
the good rich fuel for the young human 
Smooth and golden-brown—no 
wonder it makes plain bread look like a 
Spread it as thick as you 
want it, and still there’s enough for 24 
slices in one of the larger-sized jars. Your 
grocer undoubtedly carries Beech-Nut. 


engine. 


holiday feast ! 


Ask him. 


Beech-Nut 
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Peanut Butter 
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A regular stove Fellows! 
a ne ~ coffee, boil eggs. Folds flat, 


Ma) «Carry it with you on hikes or outings. 
Every red blooded boy needs a 


STERNO CANNED HEAT FOLDING STOVE 


Send 10 cents and this ad to Sterno Corp., Dept. S, 9 Kast 37th 
St., New York and stove will be sent prepaid. 


Hundreds of uses. 


A STOVE FOR A DIME 


Cook with it, heat water, make 
weighs only 8 ounces. 
Use it at home. 











CLASS RINGS 4 PINS 


We send samples on approval. Pin 
shown Silver Plate 2 colors enamel. 3 let= 
12 or more 20c ea. 
ore ~~ 45c ea. 12 or more 40c ea. 
pins ow ane _- and rings 
3285" oy ad 5 


METAL ARTS CO. lec, 7139 South Ave. Rochester, N.Y, 







No. 686 428 ASt., Mi 


HIGHLANDS, - - 


MASS. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


_— are selling at highest prices ever known. 

oat market for 20 years. Make money breed- 
reed them. a inone eae aaa. We ship every- 
breeding stock and su: 


supp 
For prices and full 
ge fae justrated free book. 


oa YMOUTH ROCK SOUAB CO., 
|ELROSE 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
= hat and Cure.” wy g 


after stammering 20 yrs, B. 
142, Bog Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. tf St, tndlanapelia. 
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Can a Mummy 
Whisper ? 


Can the remains of the tian 
king Ramses, dead thousands 7 years, 
stir in its mummy wrappings oid ac- 
tually whisper? Doesn’t it give you 
the creeps? Just wait until you begin 
the new serial in the February 
AMERICAN Boy, “The Whispering 
Mummy,” by Edward Edson Lee. 

The story tells of the four “Juvenile 
Jupiter Detectives” —Scoop, Peg, Jerry 
and Red—and students at Tutter 
College. Where did Bill Hadley, the 
town policeman, disappear on the eve 
of his wedding day? What happened in 
the graveyard during the initiation cere- 
monies of the Golden Sphynx Fra- 
ternity; and how was Ramses spirited 
away from the museum? ‘‘The 
Whispering Mummy” is a story filled 
with shivers, mystery and chuckles 
from beginning to end. 


“The Biggest, Brightest, 
for Boys in yt) ‘ie we wee 


fot February also has another of Dhan 

opal Mukerji’s stories of his boyhood 

ndia. This time it’s Hindoo magic. 
The strange magician with the marvel- 
ous power. If he willed it, trees grew 
out of barren ground and then dis- 
appeared before the eyes of his as- 
tonished onlookers. A snake which 
protects its master froma Bengal tiger. 
A band of thieves outwitted by a ma- 
gician’s wiles. The author tells of 
many weird and fascinating things of 
his native India. 

“The Man Who Laughed Last” is another of 
these wonderful stories by Laurie Y. Erskine, 
in his “The Man” series. It tells of some 
experiences of a Northwest mounted policeman 
on the trail of lawbreakers, and tadindes a fight 
with a Chinaman in the kitchen of his restau- 
rant—a fight that will make you roar as you 
haven’t roared since you saw the last Charlie 
Chaplin fights at the movies. 

Then, there is a comical hockey story, entitled 
“Soft Ice,” by Ralph Henry Barbour. A winter 
tale that will mabe you chuckle and perhaps 
will give you a thrill over a very sloppy game. 

Two splendid features about Geor; eons Wash- 
neem appear in the February AMERICAN 


In addition to all these corking fine stories 
there are the regular department articles bow 
keep a fellow up to date—Things to Mak 
Novel Inventions; How to Make Money; Fes 
ror Stamp News; Funny Bone Ticklers. 

ou are fiot a yearly subscriber to THE 
AME ICAN BOY, you ought to be. Each 
month it comes along with the latest news 
about all the things the fellows are interested 
in and thrilling continued stories of which you 
can’t afford to miss a single chapter. 


No boy wants to miss this February 
number, for sale at news-stands for 
20c the cop Of course, the best 
poy to get he American Boy is to 

@ re; 


gular subscriber, $2.00 a year. 








THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 521 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE 

AMBRICAN gy A for one year, beginning with the 

current issue, 






| Dear Editor : 








“Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


Winner—W. M. C. (name and address withheld by request) 





———— 





I am just one of those boys that just 
growed—never had a father or a mother 
that I can remember, and believe me I 
have had a sorry life—until I met this 
| kind lady, who would not believe I was a 
bad boy though she took me out of the 
Juvenile Court and brought me to her 
home and treated me white. 

I slept out all summer anywhere I could 
hide from the cops. Then I got hungry 
one night and went into an eating house 
and ordered a swell supper, and because 
I could not pay I was pinched and this lady 
found me. After she fed me and gave me 
clean clothes, she gave me a copy of 
BOYS’ LIFE to read, and I think it was 
the kindest thing she could do for me, 
| for anyway I love reading and I guess I 
| have got some good in me for I would 
give anything to get a good education. 

My lady friend subscribes to BOYS 





LIFE, and she has given me a home with 
her. So you see I will be a reader. I 
think it is grand and believe me I am 
going to try and get every boy I know to 
take it. 

The only trouble about it is the month 
takes so long to pass and I read it over 
and over and I know I’m learning a whole 
lot from it. Since I read BOYS’ LIFE 
I do not want to be a bum any more and 
just as soon as I can face decent people 
I am going to join the scouts. 

Gee whiz! It’s good to feel somebody 
loves you and I'll never forget this kind 
lady and maybe some day she'll be_ glad 
she took me out of the slums and will be 
proud of me. 

So I will say “Good bye, Mr. Editor 
and three cheers for BOYS’ LIFE.” 

W. M. C. 


(Name and address withheld by request) 


Rules of the Contest 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize 


| of $5.00 for the best letter answering the fol- 


lowing questions: a. How you first heard of 
BOYS’ LIFE? b. What made you, your par- 
ents or the giver decide to describe? c. Did 
you earn the subscription price yourself, and 
if so, how? You need not have earned your 
own money, but if you did, tell how. d. How 
would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eigh- 
teen years of age may compete. 

2. Descriptions must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only. 


They filed solemnly to the bridge, 
Benny Reeve, trembling all over, in the 
lead. The night was very still—a few 
timid stars shining palely out of a muddy 
sky. The acrid smoke of that imprisoned 
cauldron stung their nostrils. 

Benny Reeve walked straight to the 
engine room telegraphs. With a quick 
hand he jammed first one, then the other 
lever, hard down. Both indicators read 
“Full Speed Ahead.” The skipper started 
forward, as if in angry protest—but 


| stopped. 


With at first a leisurely rushing move- 
ment the steamer gathered speed. It was 
too dark to see the water overside; but 
they could hear the roaring at her cut- 
water, the surge and seethe of the wash 
as it began to sweep past down below; 
and of a sudden the deck beneath their 
feet commenced rhythmically to tremble in 
gigantic exertion. 

For a matter of fifteen seconds Benny 
Reeve waited, unhearing of all save the 
boom of his own pulses. Then he stepped 
to the wheel, motioning the staring helms- 
man aside. He gripped the spokes in 
both his hands, and with all his strength 
whirled to port.. 

With a jerk the helm stopped moving, 
hard over. The steering chains creaked 
and groaned with the strain. And in a 
moment those six men on the freighter’s 
bridge felt the bulk of her swing enor- 
mously—then swiftly—careening far down 
to starboard—farther yet as if in slow 
agony at this contortion—laboring, tipping, 
struggling in pain. 

There arose, from the decks far below 
them, a great hissing as from some mam~ 
moth smelter. The night air was suddenly 





| Her ¢ 
| San Antone regained an even keel; 
| went plunging southward and eastward, on 





alive, a ghostly white with rising steam. 
labor mysteriously subsiding, the 
and 


into the still night. 
Captain Milton Osborne broke into an 


| incoherent shouting. But MacLaren had, 


perhaps for some minutes, seen how the 
lay. He came up to Benny Reeve. 

His heavy palm fell on the boy’s shoulder. 
“Son,” the Chief said—“you’re a corker !” 
The San Antone nosed No. 63 dock. 
Her skipper was off for the office, to re- 
port and take his leave. At the gangway 
he noted a stocky little figure swathed in 
a dirty white apron—a boy with stiff black 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 


words. 
5. The name, address and age of the author, 
and if a scout, his troop number, should 


appear in the upper right-hand corner of the | 


page of the manuscript. 


6. Manuscript must be marked “For the 
Why I Subscribed Contest,” and must reach 
us by the first of the second month preced- 
ing the date of the issue. 


7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will 
act as judges of the letters submitted, and 
any letter, whether prize winning or not, is 
to be available for publication. 











! : The ‘Nincompoop 


(Concluded from page bas i 





hair and round brown eyes, and scoured 
arms and hands. 

“Son,” Milt Osborne chuckled—and he 
slapped a thick blue envelope in his broad 
palm—“‘when Mr. Turner reads _ this 
here, I’m minded he’ll have a better job 
I ain’t noways anxious t’let 
ye go. But—” 

Benny Reeve’s round eyes went wide. 
“Better job?” he echoed. “Why, 
here, Cap’n—now, what’s use of it? I’m 
all right here if you be.” 





ending. Jiminy peered ahead eagerly, hope- 
fully, and spoke soothingly to his horse. 
“Come on old boy, buck up. I know it’s 
hard, rotten hard, but we gotto make it. 
Stick to it old boy. Just a little faster. 


Just a little more speed and—” Jiminy 
had to stop talking and clutch at the saddle. 
He felt dizzy. “Gosh, I guess I’m all in 
too. ‘Will we ever get there! Will this 
trail ever end! Will—” Jiminy felt him- 
self swaying in the saddle again. He held 
on grimly and closed his eyes. Somewhere 
ahead in the thick smoke he thought he 
heard a shout, then another. Forms seemed 
to materialize out of the smoke and come 
towards him. Jiminy opened his eyes and 
saw them hazily, It looked to him as if 
the big, shaggy form of Anionio Finello, 
the man he suspected of starting the fire, 
was in the lead. He wondered vaguely 
what they wanted—what they were going 
to do. Faintly he heard Antonio’s voice 
commanding. 

“He tell us de way on Boy no. leave him 
behin’. Me boss now. man no wanto 
help I smash hees ys ou hear? Lif 
heem down now. Hurry up. Queek now. 
We get heem to de mine, so.” 

Jiminy felt himself lifted from the saddle 
and carried joltingly upward. He guessed 
that they were scrambling over the mine 
dump with him. He was vaguely conscious 
of being carried into atmosphere that was 
cool and dark and smoke clear. He heard the 
rattle of horses’ hoofs on stone flooring be- 
hind him and he knew that somehow they 
had managed to get him and his horse over 
the mine dump and into the shaft. It seemed 


look | 








(Concluded on page 50) 













Show ,Your ‘‘Heels’’ to ’Em ALL! 


S¢ COOT over the water with ease—show your 
“theels to the rest of the gang! ‘You can 
do it with a _ THOMPSON Canoe. 
instantly to the 
There’s nothing 
like canoeing, boys—and with a Thompson 
**BetterBuilt’’ mowed it’s the cheapest sport 
Our FREE 24- cata- 
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Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
Tide; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 

ce! Have something to 
show for each —) ‘Sone real- 
distance record oi 


Need ei 


CYCLOMETER 
pony on hub of front wheel; 
reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10, 000. miles by tenths of a mile— 
then repeats. Sold by all dealers, or—send $1.50 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., #7, ger5°¢. 5: 
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easy method teaches you complete High School 


New, 
war in spare time. Prepares you for college, C. P. 

the professions. Makes for a pay and a 
aa job. Experienced teachers tee success. Send 
for FREE booklet. Costs nothing to find out. i. letter 
may be worth hu of dollars to you. Write us today. 


Industrial Correspondence University 


Dept. 241, 15th and Wallace, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Magnificently made, in all sizes; portable, used in 
any room; quick levelled, put up or down in a 
min Over =. Ne use, Wond 
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Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


If you ever were a real Boy Scout of America, you 
will be one as long as you live. 


DON’T QUIT. 
DON’T LET YOUR MEMBERSHIP LAPSE. 
KEEP GOING FORWARD. 


Don’t Stop until you are a Veteran, first a five 
year Veteran—then a ten year Veteran and so 
on forever. Then you can’t stop—you won’t 
want to—you are a scout for life. 


If you can’t keep up actively with your troop you 

can register as 22 ASSOCIATE SCOUT. Ask 

pone Scoutmaste. to read page 23 of your Hand- 
ook. 


If you can’t connect with a troop you can register as a PIONEER 
SCOUT. See Page 23 Handbook. 


When you :o away to school or college you can join a troop or a 
Scout Club if there is one, and keep active. If there is not you 
can start one. Anyway you can still carry on in your own troop 
as an Associate Scout. 


Register with the National Council the minute you are eligible to 
VETEKAN RANK. You are eligible to this rank just as soon as 
you have completed five years of continuous service in Scouting. 
Once registered in the Veteran Scout Association, you are a Vet- 
eran, Scout for life, authorized to wear the Scout uniform and 
bacge of rank, even though unable temporarily to give active 
service in Scouting. There is a special badge of distinction for 
Ten Years of Active Service. KEEP ACTIVE UNTIL YOU ARE 
A “TEN YEAR” MAN. 


If you have been all through Scouting, and are eighteen years 
old BECOME AN ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER or an expert 





























instructor along some special line. They are very 
much needed. 


If you are twenty-one BECOME A SCOUT- 
MASTER. The need for scoutmasters is tremen- 
dous. There is no reason why you should ever 
stop Scouting. 


Later on there will be a place for you as a trained 
Scout man, who has come up from the ranks and 
absolutely knows the game at first hand as a 
troop committee or local council member, a 
Commissioner or Scout Executive—real men’s 
jobs every one of them. 


DON’T QUIT. DON’T LET OTHER SCOUTS QUIT. 
DON’T LET YOUR SCOUTMASTER QUIT. DON’T LET 
HIM LET YOU QUIT. 


The nation cannot afford to lose one boy or man from Scouting. 
No boy or man once in Scouting can afford to get out of it. 
Whatever you do, don’t be a deserter. 


If you must leave the troop and cannot follow any of the above 
suggestions, then ask for a CERTIFICATE OF HONORABLE 
DISCHARGE. If your record justifies it, you can secure it through 
your Scoutmaster. If it does not, you ought to stay by the Move- 
ment until your record is such as to give you this opportunity to 
leave Scouting in an orderly and creditable fashion. 


The day is coming when the boy who cannot show a certificate 

of service, indicating that he left Scouting under creditable con- 

—— will be ashamed to confess that he ever pretended to 
a scout. 


ONCE A SCOUT ALWAYS A SCOUT 
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others would get lost. And then we're 
more or less used to this sort of stuff... 
I don’t mean hauling women around in 
blizzards, but...oh, well, outdoor stuff... 
you know!” 

The physician nodded, and Bob went on. 

“And then another thing . . I hate to 
say it, ‘cause it sounds as if we were stuck 
on ourselves, but we’re all more or less in 
training, you know. I’m sure there’d be 
plenty of men glad of the chance to go, 
but . .. well, I sort o’ think we’d make 
out better just ourselves. Don’t think 
we're stuck on ourselves, or anything like 
that, but—” 

“I understand. I’ve no doubt you're 
right, at that. I'd like to go, myself, and 
fifty years ago you wouldn't have got away 
without me, but it would be folly to 
attempt it now, at my age. There are 
some things that require youth to accom- 
plish. Well, better get started.” 

The patient was wrapped in blankets 
and carried out to the waiting toboggan 
by several of the men on the train and 
lashed in position as comfortably as pos- 
sible, and the scouts, warmed and stimu- 
lated by hot coffee and food, tailed onto 
the rope, scrambled out of the cut, and 
set off on their terrible journey. 

Lindley, glancing back, was amazed at 
the suddenness with which the lighted train 
was blotted from view; one minute it 
stood out clear and distinct, the window- 
sills level with the surface of the snow, 
the glowing panes of glass white-plastered 
from the drift; the next it was utterly 
gone, and they were alone in a whirling, 
spinning, howling world of gloom, the 
dark pierced only by the feeble rays of the 
flash-lights, which showed faintly yellow 
amid the driving flakes. 

The journey up the mountain was more 
dreadful than anything that had gone be- 
fore, for it seemed as though the elements 
put forth their utmost power to hamper 
and hold back the little band. The wind 
from the upper reaches of the air swooped 
down, blasting, shrieking and howling in 
wild and frantic mirth or again rising and 
falling like the wailing of lost souls in tor- 
ment. The icy snow, driven by the furious 
gale, seared and cut and stung as if it were 
hot sandpaper on raw flesh, till the boys 
winced and cowered away from it, pro- 
tecting themselves as best they might from 
its bitter touch. 

Time and again they were forced to halt 
and wait for a blast, more desperate than 
usual, to blow itself out before they could 
win onward; time and again they lost their 
footing and floundered wildly in the drifted 
snow. But still they pressed on, gasping 
and choking when the wind caught the 
breath from their nostrils, turning thejr 
heads to breathe in the shelter of an arm. 
but always struggling ahead, foot by foot 
and inch by inch. 

Again and again the others wondered 
how Bob could find his way, how he could 
pick out landmarks that could not be seen 
at three yards’ distance, when all the world 
was hidden, blotted out by the white veil 
that wrapped them around. But by some 
occult power he kept his direction, avoided 
ravines that would have meant disaster, 
afterward when Cullen questioned him as 
to this, Bob could give no answer. 

“T just sensed it, I guess,” was his best 
explanation. In all likelihood it was his 
unconscious memory of often-traveled 
country that took command of his steps. 

But avoid obstructions he did, and with 


heart-breaking slowness the six boys 
dragged their load up the steep slope, till 
at length, reaching the crest, they struck 
into the old woods road. Here it was not 
so bad; a thick growth of brush had sprung 
up beside the cleared stretch, and this, to- 
gether with the trees, afforded some pro- 
tection, a protection which was lacking 
lower down, where the growth was prac- 
tically all scattered saplings. 

Still, the going was heavy enough even 
here, and the boys felt their young strength 
leaving them as they floundered along over 
drifts that were in some cases fifteen feet 
or more in height. Above, high over their 
heads, the wind still howled and shrieked 
through the bare branches, but at least 
they were spared its biting breath, a mercy 
for which they were thankful. 

But toward the end, the journey became 
a nightmare of exhaustion, of utter weari- 
ness that craved only to lie down and sleep, 
to rest even if it were the last, long rest 
of all. Bob only seemed driven by some 
inner fire, some consuming blaze that kept 
up his spirit and urged him on; something 
of this he managed to impart to the others, 
though Dalton found himself struggling 
ahead only by force of keeping his vision 
to the next single stride. 

“One more step and then I lie down!” 
he kept saying to himself over and over, 
and then as he took the one—“‘One more!” 

So in the end, weary beyond the power 
of words to tell, cold, exhausted, barely 
dragging themselves along to the accom- 
paniment of a faint moaning from the tor- 
tured form on the toboggan, they came to 
Martinville, lurched and staggered through 
the deserted, wind-swept streets, occasional 
gleams of light from the houses guiding 
them, and so reached the hospital. Here 
the others dropped on the steps, but Bob, 
his face a ghastly mask of wind-seared 
flesh, held himself upright long enough to 
rouse an attendant and give his message, 
long enough to see his patient in the hands 
of those who would care for her, then he 
too relaxed, slumped in a chair, and was 
instantly asleep. 


| hee ages after, Bob Carter woke to 
find himself stretched in a warm and 
comfortable bed, a uniformed nurse bend- 
ing over him. He ached from head to 


foot, his face burned and smarted, and a | 


vast sense of lassitude enveloped him; he 
was only half awake even yet. 

“Drink this,” said the nurse, propping 
him up with a strong arm behind his shoul- 
ders, and he obeyed. A trifle stronger, 
he asked; 

“How about her? 
in time?” 

“Yes,” replied the nurse, smiling, “she’ll 
live. They operated shortly after you got 
here. You've slept twenty-four hours, you 
know. It was touch and go, though; an- 
other six hours would have been too late. 
It was a magnificent thing you did; you 
saved her life, beyond question. Mag- 
nificent !” 

“The boys all right?” 
terested in praise. 

“Fine! One of them—TI think his name’s 
Dalton—” 

“Yes!” - 

“He lost a toe. Frozen. Aside from 
that, though, everything’s perfectly all 
right.” 

“That’s good!” said Bob, and lying down 
again he fell asleep once more. 


Did we get her here 


Bob was not in- 
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AIN was beginning to come down in 

slanting sheets as the boys, carrying 
battery, searchlight and wire, hurried back 
to the lighthouse tower where they con- 
nected the apparatus. The long wires al- 
lowed the battery to rest on the floor, 
while the light was thrust up into the 
cylindrical lense. 

The opening at the bottom of the lense 
was just large enough to permit the 
searchlight to be inserted, but there was 
nothing to hold it in place until Felix 
went downstairs and procured some small 


sticks of wood to serve as props. 

The tower seemed fairly to tremble un- 
der the onslaughts. of the storm, while 
rain beat madly against the glass sides. 
The lights of the boat were much closer now. 

“Tt ought to work all right,” commented 
Felix. He thought a minute,. then added: 
“I wonder if there wouldn’t be a re- 
ward for this? It would help out a lot 
in school. Maybe we wouldn’t have to 
hunt up odd jobs, and probably we could 
take part in athletics.” 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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Get a Plumb 
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The 
Plumb, with 
the red handle, the FAY lend and the 
Plumb Patent Take-up Wedge to keep the 


Be sure your equipm 
only official Scout 


handle always tight. At hardware stores, 
$1.65, complete with leather sheath. 


You Need This 
ALL-WORK File 


for sharpening knives, axes, tools, 
etc., in camp, at home, on the 
hike. Carry it with you—sheath 
protects teeth. Two files in one, 
with forged handle and leather 
sheath. At hardware stores, 35c. 
(except in Far West). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
.Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Marble’s Water-Proof Match Box keeps 
matches dry, hoids enough for several 
days, absolutely waterproof. Made of 
seamless brass, size of 10 gauge shell. 

60¢ at your dealers or sent by mail, postpaid. 
Write for catalog of Marble’s Sixty Specialties = 


Sportsmen. 
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eyed. 

““Who called the watch? Who turned 
out the stabbo’d watch, I say?” 

It was the skipper, standing laughing at 
both of them. 

“Havin, a snooze, eh? Wal, Jim the 
Clan wants to initiate you. It’s just to make 
you a honorary member and I fancy it 
may come in mighty handy some time. 
We've just learned a thing or two Afua 
an’ me. Tell you later. Better come in. 
Bring the bird. The Admiral’s made a 
big hit with ’em.” 

“What do they want to do?” asked Jim, 
with visions of tatooing. He had seen a 
few of the men, mostly the older ones, 
with tatoo marks on their chest. He ex- 
plained this to the captain. “I don’t want 
to go round with a parrot on my chest,” 
he said. “Or a crocodile.” 

“Nothing like that, Jim. The high 
chief gave me these. They're clan badges 
an’ they’re supposed to be good luck.” 
He displayed a crocodile carved out of 
wood and stained black, about three inches 
long and a parrot carved out of a greenish 
stone. The bird was about two inches in 
height and quite distinctively shaped. 

“What’s the parrot carved from?” Jim 
asked curiously. 

“T’ll. talk to you about that later, Jim. 
They’re waiting for us now.” 

The clubhouse must have been a hundred 
and fifty feet in length with a wide pas- 
sage down the center, leaving the sides 
divided off into square sections evidently 
of separate ownership, though there were 
no partitions. In each stall was an ob- 
Jong, painted shield of wicker, some woven 
with a head that might have been meant 
for either bird or crocodile, the jaws fur- 
nished with teeth. With these were danc- 
ing gear, daggers of bone, mats, spears, a 
pot or two and an occasional fireplace of 
flat stone. 

At the end there was a hall to which 
they were ceremoniously conducted by 
Afua, as their sponsor, and two of the sub- 
chiefs. On one side of the hall were 
trophies of human skulls and on the other 
rows of the skulls of wild swine, painted 
in crude color. Ceremonial masks of 
wicker were hung from the roof together 
with enormous painted shields, some 
carved and some only of bark cloth. Back 
of all was a recess usually closed by a 
curtain. This was now withdrawn and 
Jim saw large wickerwork figures, fash- 
ioned to resemble a crocodile and a giant 
parrot. These were the mysteries of the 
Ravi and the Marea, sacred, magical, upon 
which no woman might look and be al- 
lowed to live. These were the Kopiravi, 
the Kaiaimanu, consulted as oracles, the 
nearest approach to gods in the Mekeo 
villages. 

The Clan Members were waiting for 
them, seated in rows along the walls of 
the ceremonial hall, the barbaric scene lit 
by blazing fires down the center of the 
great room. Their faces had been painted 
hideously with bands of yellow, black and 
white, their bodies stained a shining red. 
Necks, chests and backs were half covered 
with necklaces and pendants of dogs’ 
teeth, beads and shells. Colored leaves 
were tucked under wrist bands and ank- 
lets. Resting on heads and shoulders, 
firmly fixed to them, were tall frames, 
some of them ten feet high, made of cane 
and covered with gorgeous feathers of 
cassowary parrot, cockatoo, pigeons, bower- 
birds, -birds of paradise; iridescent plu- 
mage worth a small fortune to a milliner. 

Each man had his drum and, as they 
tapped them lightly, they nodded the long 
plumes so that the georgeous array of 
color was ever shifting and changing like 
the patterns in a kaleidoscope. Many of 
them had discs of pearl on their chests 
and these swung, reflecting the fire and 
glowing like great opals. 

The skipper and Jim were led to a high 
seat. The chief made a speech that seemed 
to be taken up as a challenge by another. 
Then Afua spoke, the chief listening at- 
tentively before he took a covered cala- 
bash towards the recess -and seemed to 
offer it to the wickerwork gods. He turned 
and lifting the cloth, gave a cry of satis- 
faction. 
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Immediately the drums began pounding | 


out a savage rhythm in a tremulous thun- 
der that went up to the black roof and 
grew louder every moment as the vibra- 
tions multiplied and the skins throbbed 
under the fierce thumping of the men 
who began to sing, roaring out a verse 
with spasmodic yells or low guttural 
voices like the growling of bears in a 
cave. There were a hundred throats howl- 
ing a primitive chant, a hundred drums 
tum-tumping, the whole a barbaric uproar 
that yet held a swing and a rhythm that 
made the blood of the white men race 
faster, made them catch something- of 
the working-up process of the convoca- 
tion of the clan. 

Two men got up and began to dance 


before the wicker gods, their feathers | 


flopping, brushing high in the dark, sweep- 
ing down as they bobbed up and down to 
the tremendous roar of the drums and 
voices, keeping time with their own in- 
dividual drums. Dancing was a misnomer 
for such monotonous action. The next 
pair was no better, hopping solemnly side- 
wise, their faces like masks. Others came 
with flexed knees, or high stepping, or 
with legs grotesquely bowed, each pair 
dancing just the one figure while all the 
time the rest held their drums with one 
hand and slogged at them with the other, 
the arm high flung, the red bodies, shin- 
ing, sweating, giving out strong animal 
odors, the ornaments of shell jerking in 
iridescence and the flame waves of feather 
shifting like rainbows above the savage 
faces. f 

To Jim and the skipper came a desire to 
shout with them but they sat gravely in 
the pandemonium that never abated its 
fury until it seemed as if the clubhouse 
must come tumbling in ruin about them 
and, high up, the shields by the ridgepole 
swayed and swung and shivered in a 
mystic war dance of their own. 

Then—at some sign they could not dis- 
tinguish—everything instantly stopped. 
For a moment the sennit bound rafters 
held the echoes, then there was utter si- 
lence broken only by the crackling of the 
logs on the fire stones and the hard breath- 
ing of men who tried to suppress all signs 
of being winded. 

The Admiral had been stupefied by the 
tremendous uproar and, as usual, he had 


retreated beneath the screen of Jim’s white | 


duck coat. Jim felt him working to get 
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free and out he came, cocky as ever, his | 
head to one side, advancing out to Jim’s | 


knee, conscious that all eyes were upon him 
as if he had been the very mana, the kan- 
gakanga of the wicker image that repre- 
sented his relative, karaga, the green par- 
rot, totem of the clan. 

“IVho’s afraid?” he shrilled defiantly. 


The phrase was a common one in Beacl: | 


or Pidgin English. All the clansmen knew 
it and used it as slang on various occa- 
sions. It was to them a revelation, an 
exquisite joke, an oracular saying pat tc 
the moment, uttered by the veritable elder 
brother of their totem, more gorgeous 
bigger, infinitely more resplendent, as be- 
came a manu-aitu; but still appearing in 
the shape of a karaga. 

Here was a thing to be talked over in 
Epanui and the surrounding, less for- 
tunate villages, till the bones of the last 
villager had crumbled into dust. 

First the humor of the thing struck them 
then they, all unconsciously, furnished the 
humor for, as one man, they prostrated 
themselves before the Admiral, perche: 
upon Jim’s knee, surveying them with his 
brilliant, ever wise and yet somehow ever 
slightly malicious eyes, almost swept from 
his stance by the wind of the great feather 
head-frames. 

The high chief presented Jim solemnly 
with a little green parrot carved in stone 
and with a tiny crocodile carved out of 
acacia wood and stained black, the three 
totem emblems of the clan in two. The 
sacred tree, the reptile that guarded it 


and the bird in its branches. And then 
he rubbed noses with him. 
That wasn’t the end of it. One after 


another, one hvadred greasy rubbery 
noses, smeared with sweat and with paint 
(Continued on page 51) 
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how fine the fish would taste if we could 
only cook him. Do you remember how 
we moved a lunch wagon by the power of 
our appetites? Maybe we can move the 
bridge that way.” 

“You make me tired,” Pee-wee yelled. 
“If you hadn’t started this crazy—look 
at the chocolate bars you made us throw 


away. 

“I'd like to have a look at them,” I 
said. 

We all perched up on the railing of 
the bridge, Pee-wee holding the fish under 
one arm for fear it might flop off the 
bridge. Safety first. Sitting the way we 
did we were all facing the shore. There 
were woods, there and dandy places to 
build a fire. There were twigs and things 
all around. 

I said, “It would be fine over there. 
We could just get that piece of tin Pee- 
wee was telling us about and gather up 
some of those nice dry twigs and start 
a little fire and let the tin get red hot and 
then lay the fish on it 

“Shut up!” the kid shouted. 

“Only the trouble is we’re marooned on 
a desert island,” I said. “Anyway 
there’s one thing I like and that is ad- 
venture. I was always crazy to starve 
on a desert island.” : 

“You don’t have to tell us you're crazy,” 
Pee-wee said. 

“We followed you back to the sign 
post,” I told him, “and you promised to 
cook us a fish. Let’s see you do it. A 
scout’s honor is to be trusted, he’s sup- 
posed to keep his word—scout law num- 
ber forty-eleven.” 

“How about diving?” Hervey asked. 
“It’s the only way to get into the water; 
there isn’t any way to climb down off this 
thing; the underneath part of it is way 
inside.” 

“Where did you expect it to be? Up 
in the air?” I asked him. “The under- 
neath part is usually underneath.” 

“Not always,” Bert said. 

“Well, anyways,” I said, “I’m not going 





Roy Blakeley’s Funny Bone Hike 
(Continued from page 17) 









to risk my life diving into water that I 
don’t know anything about. Suppose I 
should break my skull; what good would 
a fish dinner be to me?” 

“That’s a good argument,” Garry said. 

“It’s a peach of an argument,” I told 
him. 

“It’s what Pee-wee calls logic. Gee 
whiz, but I’m hungry.” 

“Same here,” Bert said. 

“Same here,” Garry said. 

“Same here,” Hervey said. 

“Same here,’ Warde said. 

“I’m as hungry as the whole five of you 
put together,” our young hero said. “I 
heard a story that a man can go forty 
days without food, but you can’t get me 
to swallow that.” 

“It’s about the only thing that you 
wouldn’t swallow,” I told him. “I’m so 
hungry I’d swallow any argument I ever 
heard; I’d swallow any kind of a story, 
especially a fish story.” * 

“There you go again,” Bert said; 
“what’s the good of reminding us about 
a 999 


“T’d swallow a serial story,” I told him; 
“any kind of cereal, oatmeal, cream of 
wheat, or anything.” 

So we just sat there looking across the 
creek into the woods, and swinging our 
legs, but we were too hungry to sing. 

“Let’s look €or a sail on the horizon,” 
Hervey said. “That’s always the way 
people do when they’re starving on desert 
drawbridges. This would make a good 
movie play.” 

“You mean a good standing still play,” 
I said; “the trouble with this hike is there 
isn’t any action in it.” 

“You mean there isn’t any food in it,” 
Pee-wee piped up. 

“Don’t you care,” I told him, “there’s 
a desert island. What more do you want. 
And we’ve got plenty of food only we 
can’t cook it. That’s better than being 
able to cook it and not having any. We 
should worry.” 

(To be continued in March Boys’ Life) 
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Hugh frowned and shook his head. - 

“We shouldn’t think of that, Felix. We 
didn’t do this for money; you know that 
as well as I. Besides, we must shield Old 
Joe as much as possible, if he’s alive. If 
it was known he deserted his light, it 
would go hard with shim.” 

“Guess you're right,” said the other, 
“but I couldn’t help thinking of it, need- 
ing money as badly as we do.” 

“The thing to do now,” Hugh declared, 
“is to make ourselves as comfortable as 
we can till morning; then we'll look for 
Joe. Perhaps he’s on the island some- 
where, though I don’t see how that could 
be.” 

They seated themselves on the floor, 
with their backs against the wall, below 
the glass, and, as they had experienced a 
rather strenuous day, they began to doze. 

How long they sat there in semi-slumber 
they did not know, but suddenly they 
were brought wide awake by the banging 
of the door downstairs. Both leaped to 
their feet and stood staring at the en- 
trance of the tower. ; 

Down below someone was walking. 
and the noise drew nearer. There 
was labored breathing, accompanied by 
footsteps on the stairs. While the boys 
looked, a white head was protruded up 
through the stairway opening, followed 
by the visage of an old man, and presently 
there stepped into the tower none other 
than Joe Williams, keeper of the light. 
His face was the shade of chalk, and his 
wet clothes clung to his spare frame. His 
head was bare, and his long, white hair 
fell in disorder about his shoulders. He 
said not a word, but staggered toward the 
light, while water oozed from his shoes 
at every step. He stared a long moment 


at the light, evidently bewildered, then 
suddenly seemed to notice the boys, and 
sank wearily on the floor beside them. 

“Thank heaven the light is shining!” 
he whispered. “I don’t know how you 
done it, but you saved Joe and his job.” 

“Joe!” Hugh gasped. “What—how—?” 

Joe was breathing heavily. 

“Tl explain,” he said weakly when he 
could control his husky voice. “The 
Crescent left supplies this afternoon, but 
I forgot to ask for wicks. My wife 
usually looks after such things, but she’s 
visiting on the mainland, an’ I’m so for- 
getful myself. I was getting ready to 
light the lamp for the night when I dis- 
covered there wasn’t no wick, an’ I re- 
membered throwing it away this morning, 
cause it was all used up—just like I am 
now. I hurried down to the dock to 
catch the Crescent before she pulled out, 
and there she was, but the crew was 
stretching their legs on the other side of 
the island. I went into the storeroom, 
which is in the hold, where it’s hot an’ 
stuffy, and these things, coupled with a 
pain in my heart from running, made me 
faint dead away. 

“Cap’n McCormick came into the store- 
room an’ found me. The Crescent crossed 
over to Highland and had been there a full 
hour before this happened. Well ‘the 
cap’n turned about an’ we headed for the 
island an’ I can tell you I was glad to 
see the light shining, even if I couldn’t 
understand; an’—well, that’s all there is 
to it, ’cept I’m mighty grateful, for if 
ever the gover’ment heard about it you'd 
most likely find Old Joe standing in a 
bread-line somewhere. There comes the 
cap’n now; he’s been making the Crescent 
secure at the dock.” 
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pendthrift at Fifteen 


Danamenenes from page 13) 


the district. 

That was 
because he 
hhad a strong 
will. His 
parents were 
glad to see 
them, too. They did 
not feel it was extrav- 
agant for him to spend 
the money that way, be- 
cause he himself had 
worked for it and saved 
it. It was the piling up 
of very small amounts 
that counted. 


SEVERAL days ago I met a friend of 
mine by the name of Mr. C. J. Ober- 
mayer, who is president of the Greater 
New York Savings Bank, of Brooklyn. 
I told Mr. Obermayer my views on sav- 
ing, and I asked him if he thought they 
were too severe. He answered: 

“TI believe with you that every boy and 
girl should save. Of course, that does not 
mean that the youngsters must be stingy, 
- there is nothing I despise more than 
that. 

“But there is no reason in the world 
why young folk should have to run to 
their parents for everything they want. 
Children and youths should be more inde- 
pendent than that. 

“They should be proud to say that what 
possessions they have they gained through 
their own will power, the power to save. 

“Boys who save a certain amount every 
week with the idea of paying their own 
way, especially during the vacation season 
when it is nice to have a little capital, 
usually are the leaders of their fellows. 

“T say this because if a boy has a strong 
enough will to save, he becomes strong 
minded in other ways and his companions 
begin to respect his judgment. 

“Saving is a habit. Every youth who 
once starts to save every week usually 
keeps it up all through life. 

“Almost everything boys do is through 
habit. And good habits are the best. 
Saving certainly is a good habit and it 
breeds other good habits. 

“I would advise every boy to begin 
saving right now for his vacation next 
summer, or for the air rifle he will want 
right after Christmas, or anything else 
that he has wanted right along, but which 
his parents have not seen fit to buy for 
him. 

“Of course, all of the spending should 
be supervised by a boy’s elders.” 


R. OBERMAYER’S speech im- 
pressed me, for he himself practised 
that same sort of saving as a boy. His 
good habit stuck to him all of his life. 
He thought so much of saving that he 
has taught it to others all of his life. 
Even after he grew to manhood he 
taught it, and at the age of twenty-seven 
he became president of a savings bank. 
He started the bank himself, and today 


























one of the best known banks in the State is 
the Greater New York Savings Bank. 

Besides being president of the bank he is 
chairman of Group Five, a banking organ- 
ization, and vice president of the New 
York State Savings Bank Association. 

So because of his standing, and the suc- 
cess he has had in practicing saving, | 
think he is a good man to take advice from. 

After speaking to Mr. Obermayer, I 
thought it would be a good idea to see if 
other bankers agreed with him, so I called 
on Mr, Harry DeMott, President of the 
Mechanics Bank. 

Mr. DeMott said: 

“Saving will help every boy and youth 
to acquire independence. Independence is 
a wonderful thing. It was so great in 
1776 that the Colonies fought for it, and as 
a result America was born. 

“It makes young folk self-reliant, and 
helps them to concentrate. I feel that it 
makes good students in school and excel- 
lent athletes in the field. It is a good habit 
and _helps to teach logical thinking, 

“There is another reason, too, why 
youngsters should save. It not only enables 
them to be a little bit independent of others’ 
generosity, but it moulds them into more 
patriotic citizens. 

“Every one who saves becomes more 
patriotic, because they are property owners 
when they save. 

“Money is property, and every one who 
has it takes more of an interest in his 
country. 

“Furthermore, I am in accord with every- 
thing that Mr. Obermayer has said.” 


- I were a boy again, I think I should: 


gather all my boy friends into a club, 
There would be no dues attached to it, but 
every boy would have to show that he had 
saved, or he would be expelled. Of course, 
each boy would be given a chance to show 
that he had a good reason for not saving 
before losing his membership. 

This club would be able to pay for its 
own baseball necessities; every boy would 
have ice skates in the winter and roller 
skates in the summer. 

And I am sure that as we grew older 
and our allowances were increased or we 
earned money in the business world that 
that habit would stay with us, and that if 














The best baseball bat in the district 





we cared to we could buy our own bicycles 
or even automobiles if we so desired. 


You may be sure that I always saved’ 


after my father called me a spendthrift. 
I did not think I was then, but as I look 
back upon it, I do now, for in my opinion, 
everyone is a spendthrift if he spends 
everything he gets without making an 
attempt to save a small part of it. 

To prove that spending my dollar every 
week made me a spendthrift, I can say 
that soon after the lesson I received, I was 
able to buy myself a dollar watch which I 
saved up for, 

If I could do it after my lesson, I cer- 
tainly could have done it before. 

So that proves to me, at least, that even 

a chap of fifteen can be a spendthrift. 
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What DID happen 
to Bill Stevens? 





Watch for the first of the 
prize answers in the March 
number of this magazine. 


Contest closed January 10th. 
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Clear back to the times when your dad, and grand-dad, 
too, played ball, Reach gloves and mitts have been the ee 
favorites. They help you to play better ball just as they & 
help the big league players. ry 
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League ball too. 
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How would you like to take an eight months’ trip that will include such places as 
Africa, the South Sea Islands, Asia, the South American Jungles, the Arctic re- 





gions 


a trip up, down and around the world! Suppose you could make a trip in 


your own special car or train. And riding with you, doing and showing thrilling 
things, would be such friendly heroes as Jim Morse, Johnnie Kelly, Roy Blake- 
ley, the bunch from St. Jo’s School—a train full of fellows who would pack the 
whole eight months of the excursion with fun, adventure, thrills and valuable in- 


formation, too. 


You can make the trip! The cars are waiting for you to hook up the engine. A 
dollar bill is the powerful old greenback locomotive that will start an eight 
month’s BOYS’ LIFE subscription (new or renewed) for you NOW. Show this 
ad to all the boys you know. 


In the eight months’ copies you will find stories and articles and departments 
that will truly give you a wonderful world-wide trip in company with the heroes 
of BOYS’ LIFE pages. 


Buy Your Ticket 


Now 


Special Rate 
$1.00 For 
8 Months 


Right down below is the 
ticket to which you can pin 
your dollar and mail at once. 
You and your chums can go 
ahead on the “BOYS’ LIFE 
SPECIAL” for eight months 
without waiting for the reg- 
ular $2.00 yearly subscrip- 
tion price. This means only 
12-1/2¢ a copy, a little over 
half the standard price of 
20% acopy. All aboard! 


Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Enclosed please find $1.00. I want to 


A Valuable Treasure Secret 


Here’s a valuable money secret for readers of “BOYS’ LIFE’ —it’s 
this: four out of five boys subscribe because they borrow or 
run across a Copy in some way. Usually it’s a chum’s copy. How 
many fellows have seen one number of “BOYS’ LIFE” through 
you? Showthem all! Just consider your dollar for eight monthly 
copies as an investment. You'll call it one of the best investments 
you ever made. First, you get all the pleasure and profit of read- 
ing the eight fine copies, and then if you want to, you can put 
each copy to work as a salesman to get you an order on which 
you can make money in commission. 


Right now is the time to act—while the chance to subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE at 
this very special low price of $1.00 lasts. 





Illustration for great coming BOYS’ LIFE serial “Down the River,” 
by Stephen Meader 


fide on the “Boys’ Life Special.” 
Please send me “BOYS’ LIFE” for 


eight months. 
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My Sunday Bear 
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seal or walrus rise off shore we would 
have a chance to know it while in the si- 
lence of the Tombs we could hardly hear 
the dogs bark. 

I shall never forget Sunday, October the 
Ninth, 1904. After our usual Sunday ser- 
vice Steward and I walked up the glacier 
to our tent. 

A quick short bark sounded outside 
followed by a chorus of savage, frantic 
yelps from all our chained canines. 
Looking through the flap of the tent, 
the Steward exclaimed, “A bear! a bear!” 
and out on the snow he sprang excitely 
without gun or cap. I seized my rifle 
and ran out. 

A,great bear was slowly making his 
way toward the edge of the glacier eight 
hundred yards away. Little Wyckoff was 
loose and chasing the big beast rushing at 
him and biting his heels. The bear halted, 
turned and chased Wyckoff who ran toward 
me as he had been trained to do in Siberia 
from whence he came. But the bear 
seemed anxious to reach the water and 
after a short run, he turned and took long 
swinging strides toward the sea. Again 
and again the dog repeated his maneuver, 
the exasperated bear turning about 
each time in the hope of catéhing his small 
assailant. Each attack shortened the dis- 
tance between me and the bear. 

I was hurrying as fast as I could 
through the snow. Perspiration streamed 
from me and my heart thumped. At last 
the bear neared the end of the glacier. A 
soft snow was falling making vision dif- 
ficult, He seemed a little over two hun- 
dred yards away. I stopped and quickly 
aimed. But what anxiety in my heart! I 
had run and climbed for quite a distance 
and my breast was heaving from the ex- 
ertion. I said, “Lord, we must have that 
bear! Good Lord, we must have that 
bear!” and I pressed the trigger and fired. 
The bear went over the edge of the glacier. 
Had I killed him? I hurried to make sure. 
Looking down I saw on the narrow ice 
ledge below the glacier face my bear with 
a hole through his neck, I made sure of 
him with another shot through the brain 
and then he was sledged in triumph to the 
Tombs. 

We had a memorably happy evening and 
the luxury of fried bear steaks and kidneys 
for supper. Our hungry dogs had a full 
meal, little Wyckoff receiving a double 
portion. As the bear was fat there was a 
quantity of blubber which was carefully 
preserved for fuel, thus conserving our 
scanty store of petroleum. The _ bear’s 
pelt covered the ice platform in one of the 
igloos and made a comfortable rug on 
which to sit, and the blubber flaming dur- 
ing the cooking at night made our igloo 
a cheerful contrast to the crunching wind 
swept ice without. 

The coming of the bear seemed provi- 
dential. The whole situation really was 
relieved as our supplies would now tide 
us over the bad days of storm and high 
temperatures. On October 22nd, thirteen 
days after we got the bear, we made our 
fourth attempt and left for good the place 
of the Tombs. The sun had then gone 
below our horizon not to rise again until 
the spring of the next year. 





that, and with a feeling of contentment he 
seemed to let down from everythmg and 
sink off into a blissful state of unconscious- 


ness. 
KEKE 

IMINY knew very little about the five 

hours he spent inside the mine tunnel 
with the sixteen sheep herders, some of them 
almost maniacs under the strain of the 
situation, He only knew by hearsay that 
big Antonio, a born leader, developed into 
the hero of the occasion, and held the 
frenzied sheep herders in check. But he 
did know, days after when a deluge of rain 
finally put out the last flicker of the big 
forest aa that the feud that existed be- 
tween the sheep herders of Watson Hollow, 
and the Forestry Service, as represented in 











himself, had come to a happy ending. 
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Jim Morse Among the Cannibals 


(Continued from page 47) 





which transferred itself to the suffering 
Jim’s countenance, were rubbed against 
his nose, with fervor. They were oily and 
the friction did not amount to much but 
Jim had a wild desire to dart into the 
night and scrub his offended member with 
sand. 

The clansmen lined up as the two hon- 
orary members filed out with their totem 
emblems. Afua remained for further 
ceremonials only accorded the regular 
members, ceremonies that would last un- 
til dawn found them all exhausted and 
voiceless. Jim and the skipper were on 
the platform of the clubhouse alone, be- 
neath the peaked roof, the pendant strips 
of barkcloth and the carven posts that 
upheld the great projection. It was fairly 





cool. Fires were still glowing but the 
village was settling down for the night. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed Jim, wiping his nose 
with his bandana. “I wouldn’t go through 
that again for a million dollars. I wish 
they’d tried to rub noses against your 
beak, Admiral. Why didn’t you warn 
me?” he asked the skipper reproachfully. 

Captain Burr was leaning against a 
post, convulsed with silent laughter. At 
last he attained speech. 

“Wouldn’t have warned ye, for a farm,” 
he said, the tears running down his cheeks 
as he chuckled. “Land sake, son, I’d jest 
bin through all that myself. I had to git 
even with somebody.” 

To be continued in March Boys’ Lire 











Kerr takes a close-up view of the devil 
drivings. He is not surprised to see Di- 
Ibo leading the Pandemonium, for that 
is the wizard’s business, for one thing, 
and for another Di-Ibo is artful enough 
to prepare an alibi over the looting of the 
Ju-Ju Grove. Mistah-Esquire has settled 
with him, no doubt; has bought him with 
promises, which he and Dajas will forget 
once they have their clutches on the ivory. 
Oh, Di-Ibo thinks he is going to receive 
handfuls of leaf tobacco, a bottle of gin, 
perhaps, and a mirror to see himself in, 
and perhaps a string of glass beads. Mistah- 
Esquire would promise anything, laughing 
inside his red shirt all the time to think 
how Di-Ibo is going to be left in the 
lurch. Mistah-Esquire is not to be seen 
among the mummers. 

“Quick, Omo,” urges Kerr. “Paddle up 
river, up towards the shore near the Ju-Ju 
Grove.” 

Omo drives the canoe forward with 
strong paddle strokes, till Kerr suddenly 
whispers to him to make no noise. There- 
upon Omo steers towards the mangroves 
and steals silently along by pulling on the 
overhanging branches and the sucker roots 
which the branches throw down, 

Suddenly they hear guttural voices, Kerr 
recognizes the Jekri dialect. They steal 
up and make out the high stern of the 
king’s state barge, pushing out of the man- 
groves. In the starlight Kerr sees the 
black shapes, the white dots of their eyes. 
All at once he thrills to a sight of arms— 
spears, and two flintlocks. He had not 
thought that Dajas would go that far. It 
throws his plans out a bit. At the same 
time he recognized a slice of good-fortune, 
for those arms make Dajas an outlaw. 

It is one revolver against flintlocks and 
But Kerr’s head is working. He 


spears. : 
listens for the voice of Dajas. But the 
Jekri guttural is all he hears. Dajas, then, 


has gone to make contract with Mistah- 
Esquire. 

Even as Kerr takes the thought his ears 
catch someone speaking in English and 
coming from the jungle. 

“It am alright, Mistah Dajas. De igno- 
rant Ibbidi am devil driving. Dere ain't 
no guard ober de tusks. It am as easy as 
nothing. You an’ me done be mighty rich 
men when we done get de tusks to port. 
Dere is a German trader will buy an’ ask 
no questions.” 

By this time the two have arrived at the 
canoe, for Dajas speaks in low voice to 
the Jekri. They get out of the canoe. All 
go off to the Ju-Ju Grove. Kerr waits the 
arrival of the first tusks before he springs 
his surprise. The Jekri will have to make 
many trips back and forth to the grove be- 
fore they have all the tusks aboard, and 
Kerr wants to nab them with the goods. 
Straining his hearing he presently catches 
the breaking of twigs under the feet of 
men tottering under the huge tusks. He 
hears the ivory hit the bottom of the dug- 
out with so many thuds. 

He swings into action. 

“To the village, like lightning, Omo,” 
he whispers and grabs a sucker root and 
pulls the canoe along. 
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With whirlwind arms Omo catches the 
roots and branches, whilst his feet grip the 
bottom of the canoe and shoot it along. 
Arrived at the village they fling ashore, 
to the dumbfoundment of the yelling Ibbidi. 
Or to all but Di-Ibo, whose conscience got 
busy and he ran to his hut and hid out. 


*T’ HE Ibbidi gathered around Kerr, 

resenting the intrusion of the white 
man on their ceremonies. Kerr addressed 
them with excited voice. 

“Oh, men of Ibbidi, whilst you drive off 
the évil spirits men are stealing the sacred 
ivories of the Ju-Ju Grove.” A _ sudden, 
ominous hush fell on the Ibbidi. Their 
eyes bulged at the white man as they hung 
on his words, “There came a traitor 
among you. He is a bad man. Once he 
was Ibbidi. Now he comes among you 
sowing trouble. He comes from the bad 
trader Dajas. They have a plot to steal 
your ivories. They come armed in the 
barge of the King of the Jekri. Get your 
assagais. Man your canoes. I will lead you 
to the barge.” 

In so many seconds every man of age 
was in possession of his spear and in a 
canoe. Omo and Kerr lead. 

All hope of stealing up on the barge un- 
awares was destroyed by the impetuous 
paddles of the Ibbidi. As they neared the 
shore of the Ju-Ju Grove the barge pushed 
out to stream. But it was too heavily laden 
for speed, for one thing, and for another 
half the Jekri had been left in the jungle. 
Mistah-Esquire’s top hat and red shirt did 
not appear among the Jekri, but a big white 
helmet showed level with the gunwhales, 
as if its owner were crouching there in 
fear of a bullet. It was a cinch that the 
helmet belonged to Dajas. 

As Kerr led the Ibbidi canoes, with the 
idea of surrounding the barge, he caught 
a side-glance of several Ibbidi canoes steal- 
ing off up the stream, He had no time to 
think what that meant, for beside the hel- 
met appeared a flintlock. A _ flintlock 
loaded with slugs is no joke at close quar- 
ters. Kerr saw in a flash that if Dajas 
dropped him the Ibbidi would fall before 
the “death magic.” He flung himself flat 
in the bottom of the canoe and raised his 
revolver to the top of the gunwhale and 
cautiously peered. 

Of a sudden Omo took it into his head 
to dive into the river. Kerr thought the 
black had taken fright of the death magic. 
The Ibbidi cried out that Omo had dis- 
appeared; that a crocodile had got him. 

err dared not get up and try to rescue 
Omo; dared not take his eyes off that 
helmet, He held himself ready to fire the 
instant Dajas raised himself to take aim. 
Suddenly there was a stir in the water 
beside the barge. A black head appeared. 
It moved along the keel of the dug-out and 
stopped under the flintlock. A black hand 
reached up and suddenly yanked the gun 
away. | 

Omo’s action probably saved Dajas’ life. 

“Don’t resist!” Kerr bawled in warning. 
“Keep where you are, Dajas. One move 
from you and I'll fire.” He picked up 
Omo’s paddle and drove in to the barge. 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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O the sleek-muscled Indians, 

canoeing was more than a means 
of transportation. It was their great- 
cst sport. Their recreation. A part 
of their life. 


To float like a gull upon the water, 
to dart away at the thrust of a 
paddle, to race, to idle along under 
overhanging branches was a sensa- 
tion that held no counterpart ashore. 


This precious heritage from the 
Indians has become one of America’s 
greatest sports. ‘To-day, a man is 
expected to feel at home with a 
paddle in his hand. 


Get an “Old Town.” The redmen 


An Inheritance from the Indians 


knew how to build grace, and speed 
and beauty into a canoe. The master 
canoe-builders who make “Old 
Towns” have improved on the 
Indians’ construction, Have made 
a sturdier, stronger craft. But the 
original lines have been retained. 
Every “Old Town Canoe” is patterned 
after a real Indian model. 


“Old Towns” are the easiest canoes 
to paddle. They respond at once to 
the lightest pressure of the blade. 
They are the speediest, steadiest 
canoes made—and the lowest priced. 
“Old Town Canoes” are $54 up from 
dealer or factory. An “Old Town” 
will last you for years. 


The new, complete 1923 catalog shows every model 


in full colors. 


Write for one to-day. 


It is free. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 392 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 




















DO YOU WANT — COST FREE 


A GOLD FILLED OR STERLING SILVER PENCIL 


Let BOYS’ LIFE Give You or Your Parents One 






















Mother 

Will Like 

the Small One 
There’s a dainty ‘‘Nu- 

point,” 334 inches long, 


which, instead of clip and 
eraser, has a ring at the end. 
It has the same fine finish and 
mechanism as the big pencil. Just 
the pencil for Mother. 


GET ONE OR MORE 
WITHOUT COST 


_ Either of these valuable pencils will be 
given for ocing, two new yearly subscriptions 
at the regular price of $2.00 


to BOYS’ LIF 


a year each (a total remittance of $4.00). 
you prefer, you may have this pencil for selling 
only one new yearly subscription, and 35c. (a total 


remittance of $2.35). 


Or in Nickel Silver—One Subscription Only 


The same peo may be had in_ nickel silver finish (in- 
d or sterling) for selling only one new yearly 


stead of go 
subscription. 


Note: All offers are for new (but not your own) yearly sub- 
The renewal of any present subscription will 


scriptions only. 
not count, 


“The World’s Finest Lead Pencil” is the way the manu- 
facturers describe the “Nupoint.” 
inches long, beautifully engine turned 14K gold, or 
sterling silver, and 
a clip to hold pencil in pocket. 
inserted and pencil locks so lead can neither fall 
out nor rotate, break nor clog. 
point” contains no solder and can be com- 
pletely taken apart and reassembled in 
less than a minute! 
unconditionally by the manufacturers; 
any part may be replaced. 


The large size is 5 


has an eraser under the cap and 
The lead is easily 


The “Nu- 
It is guaranteed 


You or your father will want 
the “big fellow” Nupoint—the 
one with which this advertise- 
ment was first written in 
longhand. Or he may 
want to use the smal- 
ler pencil with the 
ring in the end. 
It is just right 
for a watch 
chain! 


Or, if 


Address: BOYS’ LIFE (The Boy Scouts of America) 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Slim’s Adventures in Radio 
By Thomas N. Wrenn . 
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Catalogue 


\FREE 


One copy of this complete Catalogue of 
Radio Outfits, parts, Dictionary of Radio 
Terms, Instruction Book, and Guide to 
Successful Radio Work—one copy is 
yours Free, 

Simply write us a post card and we 
will mail the complete book to you Free, 

by return mail. 

It quotes the lowest prices, amaz- 
ingly low prices on everything for the 
expert and the amateur. Every im- 
proved part, the most up-to-date out- 
fits, everything that is needed of the 
most modern type—at the lowest 
possible prices. 

It gives a list of broadcasting stations, and 
gives much information about radio construc- 
tion and operation. Every one interested in 
Radio needs this complete catalogue and book 
of instruction. 


Why Pay Higher Prices ? 


SMentgome ery Ward & Co. has for fifty years dealt on a 

Money-Back_basis, absolutely guaranteeing everything 

they sell, With quality absolutely assured, why pay 

higher prices elsewhere? Write today for this Free Radio 
k and see for yourself the Saving it will bring you. 

One copy is yours Free. You need only write us a post 
card. Write to the house nearest you. 

Address Dept. 8-R 
Chicago KansasCity St.Paul] Fort Worth Portland,Ore. 
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= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 


















Talk No. 1 


You don’t have to fuss and 
cuss every time you tune up 
the evening’s Radio recreation— 
or have every other number 
on your program sound like a 
selection from Inter Ference 

Much of this “interference” is 










due to the apparatus incor- 
rectly, ignorantly, or careless- 
ly manufactured. Do your 





best on assembling such parts, 

or manipulating such sets—you 

never can get satisfaction. 
But with SIGNAL equipment— 
ah, that’s different! Our folks have 
been making wireless apparatus for 
over thirty years. Men here have 
grown gray in our service. They take 
old-time pride in seeing that nothing 


but the best in materials, workman- 
ship, and finish leaves the SIGNAL 
plant. It is made right. It looks 
right. It works right. If you insist 
on SIGNAL when yov’re buying 
Radio equipment—you will buy 
Radio satisfaction. : 

BIE Ctric 


S Miirel(Go, 


Atlanta Factory and General Offices 

oo. 1908 Broadway, Menominee, Mich. 

sol “SSS GS SG eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Information Coupon 


Minneapoll . 

a #Signal Electrie Mfg. Co. 

New York & 1908 Broadway, 

Pittsburgh . Menominee, Mich. 

St. Louis Please send catalog and bul- 

San Francisco {filetins giving complete informa- 

Toronto ation about SIGNAL Radio equip 

You'll find our®ment to name and = address 

focal address ingWtitten in margin. 

your Telephone ° S66608060000006060065060 

Directory Ridindebbnesseaked- ea tieeds 
(1953A) . 
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DOLLARS 


™ Raise hares, quick easy profits. 
Small space, little capital neces- 
sary. 
12inalitter. 4to6 litters a year. 
Sell locally for meat and fur or 
ship to us. We guarantee you $7 
to $25 cash a pair and pay express. 
ook free—write today 


STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
409H B-oadway New York City 


Hares breed all year. 6 to 
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Radiate Your Home 


Buy direct from Distributor and 
Save 

WESTERN ELECTRIC 
PHONES Extra Ear Caps $8.50 
DICTOGRAPH PHONES $6.50 
FEDERAL JR. CRYSTAL SET 

$9.00 
HOMECHARGER DE ye 


15.5 
TRIPLE COIL MOUNTING 
FISHER VARIOCOUPLER and 
VARIOMETER $2.75 


We pay Parcel Post 
Write for Free Catalogue “B” 


Perfection RadioCorp. 










of America 
119 West 23rd St. 


New York 





Synopsis of preceding installments. 

Slim Barker undertakes to make a re- 
ceiving set but meets with little success. 
Accordingly, he determines to learn some- 
thing about the principles of wireless. By 
means of a few simple experiments and 
with the aid of Dr. Small, a high school 
instructor, Slim learns about ‘induction, 
tuning and many other important things. 
Slim forms a wireless club and prepares to 
make the club set. 


_ receiving set which Slim decided 
to make was to be a single tube set, 
with a vario-coupler for the inductance, and 
the secondary of the vario-coupler for the 
tickler. The club funds were placed at 
his disposal and with this money he was 
able to buy the necessary parts. The hook- 
up (a drawing of which is shown in Fig. 
1.) was taken from a magazine devoted to 
radio, and appeared to be just the thing. 

Slim went to the city with Bobby Skin- 
ner and together the two boys obtained 
the vario-coupler, which had two series 
of taps; a W. D. 11 tube and socket, a 23 
plate variable condenser and all the other 
pieces of apparatus. 

The hardest part of assembling the set 
consisted in soldering the short wire leads 
from the taps of the vario-coupler to the 
switch points. This accomplished, however, 
the rest was comparatively easy sailing. 
Slim experienced some difficulty in making 
the switches operate properly, for the little 
nuts on the ends of the switch shafts kept 
slipping, and the switches themselves work- 
ed loose very quickly. This trouble was 
overcome however by soldering the nuts 
fast to the shafts. Another mistake which 
the boys made was in placing the switch 
points too far apart. This was unfortunate 
as it could not be remedied. “Next time,” 
said Slim, “Those switch points go close 
together so the switch arm will slide 
smoothly across them instead of bumping 
along like a trolley off its track.” 

The various parts were mounted on the 
base board and panel and wired with buss 
band wire, carefully soldered and neatly ar- 
ranged. ‘Slim did not attempt shielding 
the set but as he used good dials of high 
insulating properties and shellacked the 
baseboard and panel thoroughly before 
mounting any of the parts, body interfer- 
ence and static were pretty well guarded 
against. 


It took the boys nearly two weeks to 
complete the set. Meanwhile some of the 
other club members were busy getting up 


an aerial and preparing the “club house” 
for the “opening night”. This “club 
house” was really but a single room in Red 


McMahon’s dad’s garage. But it was fairly 
large and heated by steam from the house, 
and Mr. McMahon had consented to its 
use provided the boys behaved themselves. 
An aerial consisting of a single stretch of 
No. 14 stranded copper wire 75 feet long 
was erected and a lead taken from the gar- 
age end, to the club room. Before bring- 
ing it into the room however a piece of 
heavily insulated copper, wire was spliced 
and soldered to the lead-in outside the win- 
dow, and this insulated wire was passed 
through a porcelain bushing inserted in a 
hole bored beneath the sill. The ground 
consisted of a similar piece of insulated 
wire taken through the floor to the water 
pipe. 

It was the night before Lincoln’s Birth- 
day when Slim, aided by Bobby, Red, and 
the rest of the boys finally finished the in- 
stallation of the set—complete in every 
detail. A new 22% volt “B” battery was 
secured as well as a tested dry cell of 1% 
volts. Bobby was hooking up these bat- 
teries when Slim let out a yell that caused 
the boys to look up in astonishment. “What 
you doing,” shouted Slim, “want to blow 
out that tube first thing! Here, drop those 
wires.” 

Bobby dropped the wires, you may well 
believe. Glancing ruefully at Slim he said, 

“T was just hooking her up—what’s_ the 
matter with you anyway ?” 

“Yes, you were just hooking her up,” 
responded Slim, “and you were going to put 

22% volts on the filament instead of on 
the plate—and blow the lamp—thats what’s 
the matter, I’ll say.” 

“Gee,” said Bobby, 
stopped me. 

Slim meanwhile had attached the bat- 
teries correctly. Then placing the ’phones 
to his ears, he turned on the rheostat. 
Further and further around went the rheo- 


“Good thing you 


stat arrow. 


“Does she light?” asked one of the boys 
excitedly. 

“Not yet,” said Slim, 
the matter—” 

“Hi! look, its lighting,” exclaimed Bob- 
ee not much of a light. Is she on 
ull 


“T wonder what’s 
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“Nearly full,” said Slim, “but these W 
D 11 tubes don’t light like the U. V. 200 
tubes. The man said they gave only a 
glow when lighted.” 

Slim now began -to manipulate the 
switches and the variable condenser, and 
now and then he turned the rotor or tickler 
of the vario-coupler. The rest of the boys 


stood in breathless silence around him 
awaiting the verdict. “T’m getting some- 
thing—music—” said Slim suddenly. “But 


very faint. Let me try tuntng closer.” 

Try as he would, however, Slim was 
unable to get anything clear and distinct 
on the ‘phones. Some of the other boys 
tried too, but with the same lack of suc- 
cess. 

Slim was abashed. He said to himself 
that he ought never have tried to make 
the club set—and he said it so often to 
himself that he found all at once, that he 
was saying it out loud. One or two of the 
boys snickered and another boy began to 
complain. Slim looked appealingly at 
3obby, and Bobby rose to the occasion. 

“You bunch of poor bone-heads”, he 
shouted—“the set’s all right, I'll bet on 
that—’cause I helped Slim make it and 
know he did everything right. I’ve a no- 
tion it’s your old antenna that’s wrong 
and—and—” Bobby was interrupted in his 
tirade in defence of Slim’s work by a 
sharp knock at the door. Turning, the 
boys called “come in.” 

The knob turned, and the door slowly 
opened. On the threshold stood—Dr. 
Small. Slim drew a long breath of relief 
and gratification. The rest of the boys 
fell silent. 

“What’s the trouble?” were Dr. Small’s 
first words, “I heard—er-er-loud—talking. 
Yes?” The doctor raised his eyebrows in- 
quiringly. 

“There’s something wrong with the set,” 
said Slim. 

The Doctor crossed the room, examined 
the set carefully and placed the ’phones to 


his ears. Faintly, the music of the broad- 
casting station came in—but very, very 
faintly. 


“IT heard you boys were about to try 
out a new set and as I was passing I thought 
I would just stop in and see with what 
success,” said the doctor slowly. “It’s a 
pretty good piece of work, altogether, and 
if you will just remember in the future 
that the plus of a dry cell is the carbon— 
the center binding post—not the edge bind- 
ing Post you will probably get better re- 
ception. With these words Dr. Small 
deftly shifted the dry cell leads and, after 


listening for a moment, calmly handed the 
*phones to Slim. 

“rogram, and to-morrow at 11 A. M., 
President Lincoln's famous Gettysburg 
address will be transmitted by wire direct 
from the battlefield and broadcast from 
this station. The 59th regiment band will 
render a number of sele—” 

Slim had heard enough—loud, clear and 
distinct. He handed the phones to Red 
McMahon. Impatient to hear, several of 


the boys ran home to obtain their own 


phones. On their return Dr. Small showed 
them how to hook up these extra phones so 
“ who had them might hear. 

Fig. 3 shows how the ’phones were at- 
tached to each other and to the ‘phone 
binding posts of the set. 

That evening was one to be remembered 

by every member of the S. W. C., for not 
only was the radio program a good one 
but, best of all, the set worked perfectly. 
Later in the evening, when doughnuts and 
cider were being served in honor of the 
“opening celebration” Slim had to make 
a speech and Dr. Small, who seemed to take 
it for granted he was a member of the 
club, also made a speech. “Boys,” he said, 
“IT want to congratulate you—you have 
done splendidly. But most of you are 
Scouts and those of you who are not, ought 
to be. Hence, why not use this club as 
a regular scout branch. Keep this set 
here and make this room radio head- 
quarters for the present but if you will 
get in touch with your scout master I 
think you will find he will help. Get to- 
gether on this radio game and see what 
happens.” 

“We've been thinking of that,” said Red 
McMahon, “but we wanted to have some- 
thing to show first. Now we've got it we 
can go ahead. We need a lot of things 
to make this a real radio station and we 
can’t do it alone.” 

Well—to make a long story short—a vote 
was taken then and there on the question 
of tying up with the scouts and it was 
carried unanimously. The meeting ended 
much more successfully than it began. As 
Slim and Bobby walked home pretty late 
that night Bobby said, “Could you read 
any of that code that came in while we 
were listening to-night?” “A while,” said 
Slim, “but when we tie up with the Scouts 
I think we will be able to have regular 
code practice. I’m out for an operator's 
license from now on.” 

“Well,” sighed Bobby, “ the only code I 
can understand just now is the Arlington 
time signal code for 10 P. M.—and that 
means me for bed.” 

(To be continued in March Boys’ Life) 
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The Ibbidi canoes closed in, the Jekri 
showing no fight before the overwhelming 
numbers, but cowering at the bottom of 
the barge. 

Kerr pulled Dajas up by his ear. A 
little clay-yellow creature with winking, 
snaky eyes was Dajas. He made no re- 
sistance, but accepted his fate with sullen 
resignation. He might almost have been 
playing possum, so still he was. But it 
was the stillness of utter dejection and 
complete surrender of his mental faculties, 

Directing the barge back to the Ju-Ju 
beach, Kerr had the tusks taken back to 
the grove. He called out the hiding Jekri 
from the dark jungle, promising them safe 
conduct back to their village. Then he 
called Mistah-Esquire. But that gen’man 
was either afraid to show up or he had 
taken himself off elsewhere. Again and 
again Kerr called, but neither voice nor 
sound came out of the jungle blackness. 
In the end he had to give up. He turned 
to Dajas in the barge. 

“You and the Jekri are free to go, Let 
this be a lesson for you. For the future do 
your trading in your own stream. Get 
back to your station!” 

But it was destined that Dajas should 


have no trading station to return to. 
Flames suddenly shot above the jungle up 
river. Dry thatches were burning. The 
errand of the Ibbidi canoes that had stolen 
off was explained. Palm kernels, casks of 
palm oil, stores and all were going up in 
flames. 

The Ibbidi had avenged the sacrilege 
against the Ju-Ju sacred ivories. And Kerr 
was rid forever of his rival. 

He never set eyes again on Mistah-Es- 
quire. Presumably the gen’man had plunged 
through the jungle to the opposite shore 
and waited there for a passing canoe and 
had been taken off. Or else the jungle 
beasts got him. But the big thing that 
stood out of the adventure for all time was 
the triumph of Omo’s loyalty over the Gold 
Coast dream of being all-same white man 
and swaggering around like the Grand One 
and having four wives and spending the 
whole day idly watching the big ships pass 
on the sea. 

“Omo, you are one heap fine boy,” he 
said, many times. Omo was as pleased as 
if the commander of a great army had 
signalled him out before the whole regi- 
ment and pinned a decoration for valour 
on his chest. 



















The Joy of a Quick Get-Away 


A hurry-up breakfast or lunch is not always digest- 
ible. A quick get-away to the day’s job, is a real 
joy when you eat 


Shredded Wheat 


Shredded Wheat is so thoroughly cooked it is easily digested. Con- 
tains more real nutriment than meat or eggs and costs much less. 

Pour hot milk over two Biscuits, adding a little cream and a little 
salt, and you have a hot, nourishing, strengthening meal for the day’s 
work. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat cracker—a real whole wheat toast—and is 
eaten with butter or soft cheese. 


Send two cent stamp for copy of our new book, “The Happy Way to Health,” 
which tells how to keep healthy and strong and how to prevent many ailments 
and diseases by eating the right kind of food. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











DO YOU LOVE THE 


BIG OUT DOORS? 


Then go to the 


DAN BEARD 
Outdoor School 


It is Not a School Like the One 
You are now Attending, but 


A School of the Open 





Not a Summer Boarding House 
for Molly-coddles, but a Place 
to Develop 


RED BLOODED BOYS 





Dan Beard in Buckskins 


A Trail Blazer in the Field of Education 


Swimming, Hiking, Woodcraft, Scout Craft and Camping 
Come With Us 
Grow Strong, Handsome and Happy 


Dan Beard Outdoor School, 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flufhing, L. I. 


Please send full information about your Outdoor School and 
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WHAT OTHER MAGAZINE 
DO YOU WANT? 


Publishers Offer Bargains for Scouts 
SHOW YOUR PARENTS AND FRIENDS 








What is the favorite magazine of your Father or Mother? Do you like baseball, physical 
development, science, popular inventions, sports of field and stream? Pick out the other 
magazine you want in addition to BOYS’ LIFE. 


The big idea of this list was to benefit the subscribers and friends of BOYS’ LIFE by get- 


ting the best magazines for them at the lowest possible prices. 








Look for the special periodical for you or your parents in this list. Show other boys and their 
parents. It’s a good turn all around! 


Other publishers were generous in their co-operation with BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ 
Magazine. So, you can have these Big Savings if you ORDER NOW. 


Regular Special You 





BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine— Price Price Save 
with Ameerioum Agricmbtsaries. .. oo... .2ccccccccescccscccccces $3.00 $2.60 $ .40 
with American Woman and Youth’s Companion.......... 5.00 4.50 50 
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RE ND DOIN ya a. o.s ooc cc cccscctsccccccccstec 3.25 2.75 30 
I, bd dake baceedesicthescvcsteyeiendage 5.00 4.50 -30 
oo eet ene ebeneces 3.50 3.25 25 
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THESE LOW PRICES FOR IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE 


Send your order and remittance to Box C 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Driving Tanks by Radio 


One of the newest uses of radio is to 
direct the movements of a fleet of great 
caterpillar tanks by this unseen power. In 
a remarkable test made at Washington a 
number of tanks were put through vari- 
ous maneuvers by a wireless man who rode 
in a tank at a considerable distance from 
them. The commanding officer of the fleet 
operated a master tank supplied with a 
sending station which enabled to start and 
stop the other tanks and increase their 
speed or slow them up at will. The 
apparatus in the master tank is tuned to 
the same wave length as the apparatus in 
the other tanks. The commander of such a 
fleet has much better control of the units 
than he could have if the tanks were oper- 
ated by the individual men subject to his 
orders. It is obviously difficult to signal 
from one tank to another especially in ac- 
tion. By controlling the tanks by radio they 
can be made to advance, or retreat, increase 
or diminish their speed and turn from side 
to side at will without loss of time. 


Up-to-date Whale Boats 


It is a mistake to suppose that the 
picturesque trade of whaling is a thing of 
the past. During the past summer 820 
whales were caught in the north Pacific 
alone, yielding 30,000 barrels of oil. In 
place of the deliberate old sailing craft 
which once searched for years at a time for 
whales, a fleet of small but fast steam- 
boats, with every modern equipment, now 
go to sea. A skillful harpooner once stood 
at the prow and hurled his spear far ahead 
at the whales, while now a harpoon gun 
is used to fire explosive harpoons, hitting 
the mark with marvelous accuracy over 
great distances. When a whale is struck 
with such a missile it may continue to 
swim for some dis‘.nce but it soon dies. 
The whaler approaches, inserts a red flag 
in the body and goes after another catch. 
After a day’s work, the smaller whales or 
those under 100 feet in length, are stripped 
alongside the whaler while the big ones 
are towed to port. A great whale makes 
a very valuable catch. The whale oil and 
the whale bone are both valuable products, 
while the tail is now canned and finds a 
ready sale especially in Japan. Since meat 
has become so expensive tons of whale 
meat are sliced, salted and shipped to the 
markets in cans or barrels. 


Photographic 


Contest Rules 





These instructions must be followed, 
otherwise pictures will not be considered: 
1. Pictures must be taken by the con- 
testant and related to Scouting directly or 
indirectly. 
Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, 
campaign work, etc. 
Indirectly: Animal and other nature 
studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must 
reach the editor before the 10th of the 
second month preceding the date of publi- 
cation. The competition is open to all 
readers of Boys’ Lire. 

3. Name and address of sender should 
be written on back of picture. Pictures 
without names will not be considered. Do 
not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned un- 
less a stamped and addressed envelope 
is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of Boys’ Lire will 
act as judge of the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to 
the picture or group of pictures from 
one contestant, judged the best, and a 
dollar will be paid for every other photo- 
graph accepted and published. Photo- 
graphs accepted and pubished become the 
property of Boys’ Lire. 
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The Scout and Bunk Hogan | 


(Concluded —_ sre 4) | 





Crooked bunch, I reckon. I mighta known 
they'd frame up that job on_me an’ get 
clean away themselves. But I was cock- 
sure fool, an’ ain’t expectin’ you to believe 
me. Nobody else would . . Why’n't you 
blow that whistle an’ get it over?” 

Conway did not answer. The man’s lips 
twitched and quivered and he caught them 
fiercely between his teeth. As Mike looked 
into those dull, hopeless, bitter eyes, the 
vision of a hunted wild thing caught by 
the cruel bite of a steel trap flashed into 
his mind, sweeping away the thrill and 
triumph and sense of exultation that had 
dominated him. Unconsciously his hands 
dropped to his side. 

“You mean you—didn’t do—what you 
were put in for?” he asked. 

“It’s the truth, but I’m tellin’ you I don’t 
expect you to believe it,” the man said 
doggedly. “The frame-up was too slick. 
I gotta pay, an’—” Suddenly he broke 
off. a wild hope flashing into his eyes. 
“You—you don’t mean you—you do be- 
lieve it?” he gasped, taking an impulsive 
step forward. “You don’t mean you’ll— 
gimme a chance ?” j nats 

| don ‘t—know,” said Conway hesitat- 
ingly. “I ought not to, really. If you told 
your story to Mr. Rogers, our scoutmaster, 
he might—” ‘ 

“Just a chance !” broke in the convict 
pleadingly. “You don’t know what that 
would mean! I’d see her again—see 
Jenny. After that I don’t care what 
happens to me. They can do what they 
like— H-r-r-r-r!” 

It was like the snarl of a wild beast and 
doubly horrible and unbelievable from the 
swiftness of that transition. Like a wild 
beast, too, was that pantherish forward 
leap. Totally unprepared, Conway crashed 
backward under the savage impact of that 
wiry, muscular body, whistle flying in one 
direction, the ax in another. An instant 
later he was battling desperately for life. 

He managed to tear the clutching fingers 
from his throat and crooked one knee 
about the other’s legs. Fortunately the 
borrowed skiis were of that primitive sort 
with merely a leather loop for the toes and 
had slid off at the first assault. But in 
spite of this, when Mike tried, with vigor- 
ous heave of his body, to throw the con- 
vict off, he failed. The fellow clung to him 
like a leech, driving his fist home with 
cruel force whenever an opening presented. 

Conway fought back fiercely, fury at 
the way in which he had been deceived, 
lending strength to his well-developed 
muscles. There was another sudden 
clinch and down the slope they rolled in 
close embrace, beating down the snow, 
crushing small balsams and undergrowth, 
thrashing, kicking, in a furious struggle 
for supremacy. 

Suddenly Mike’s head struck against a 
tock momentarily dazing him. An instant 
later he felt the convict’s fingers close 
about his throat in a choking grip which 
tightened inexorably. He tried to tear 
away the clinging hands, struck the man’s 
body furiously and repeatedly in a vain, 
frantic effort to make him loose his hold 
... His strength was ebbing swiftly. . 

A score of wild despairing thoughts and 
pictures swept through his brain as, still 


fighting weakly. he stared upward at that 
horrible, masklike face, teeth set in a 
savage grin, which loomed above him. . . 
A whirling mist began to fog his brain 
through which those cruel eyes seemed to 
pierce into his very soul. . 

A muffled crash and vague, alien sounds 
meant nothing to the boy. He only knew 
that he could breath again and lay there 
dragging in the blessed air with great 
noisy gulps. At length the cold tingle of 
snow on his face roused him and glancing 
upward he met Mr. Roger’s troubled gaze. 

“Feeling better?” murmured the scout- 
master. 

Mike nodded, realizing that his head 
rested on the young man’s knees. Ranging 
about, his clearing gaze met the awestruck 
looks of several of the scouts bent on him. 

“Some nervy kid,” said a man’s voice 
approvingly. “Say, Sam, you must have 
hit Bunk some wallop.” 

“No more’n he needed,” came a gruff re- 
ply. “He’s got a castiron dome. Comin’ to 
now, all right.” 

Struggling to a sitting posture, Conway 
turned his head. A little to one side three 
figures stood about a fourth lying supine 
on the snow. Mike at once recognized 
Sheriff Barton and one of his deputies. 
The other man he did not know. As he 
got on his feet, aided by Mr. Rogers, his 
glance swept from the prone body of the 
convict to the sheriff's ruddy, good- 
humored, slightly solicitous face. 

“You—you’re going to— take him back, 
I suppose : ?” he murmured. 

“We sure are, thanks to you, kid,” re- 
turned the official. “We've been trailing 
him since daybreak, but if we hadn’t met 
up with your bunch, and if you hadn’t—” 

“What about his—wife?” put in Conway 


hesitatingly. “She’s—” 

“His—what?” broke in the sheriff, 
puzzled. 

“His wife. He says she’s dying, and 


he—he wanted to see her—before— He 
says he didn’t do—what he was put in 
for, but—” 

Ha! Ha!” The man’s throaty, jovial 
laugh was echoed by amused chuckles 
from his companions. .“His wife! He 
told you that! Pretty good. Bunk Hogan 
never had a wife, kid, and as for his 
being innocent, why, he was caught red 
handed with the goods. Robbery, with 
assault, and a dirty business it was, too. 
He’s got a record a mile long.” 

“Oh,” said Mike blankly. For a mo- 
ment he was silent. Ther his face cleared 
and he grinned slightly. “Sort of one on 
me, wasn’t it? Well, I hope you take 
him back and keep him there awhile—a 
good while.” He felt gingerly of his 
throat. ‘“He’s too thundering slick to be 
going around the country stringing people.” 

“You said a mouthful!” agreed Sam 
Morton the deputy. “You ain’t the first 
one he’s fooled neither, by a long shot. 
He was on the stage years ago, they tell 
me. Well, you want your clothes, I guess.” 
He glanced down at the convict, who 
crouched in the hollow, a baffled, evil 
glint in his close-set eyes. “Strip, Bunk,” 
he ordered curtly. “Now if you'll take 
off them pants, kid—” 
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John are its troop committee. Hugh Cul- 
ler is its Scoutmaster, while three other 
Cullers, respectively Julian, Robert and 
Eugene are Assistant Scoutmasters. 
Woodward and Eugene are Senior Patrol 
Leaders, and Willie Culler a Patrol leader. 
Four other born Cullers and two wards of 
the Culler family are in the troop. Of 
the four other members of the troop, two 
are related to the Cullers. The troop is 
an ambitious hard working one. All but 
two members are first class, scouts, and one 
of these has but one test to take before he 
makes first class rank, while the other has 
only recently joined. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE STAFF? 


UR English brothers are asking if the 

Boy Scouts of America do not use 
the staff. Do we? We certainly used to. 
I wonder if we have let ‘that very useful 
piece of Scout equipment go out of use. 
On the hike, making bridges, improvising 
stretchers,—in a dozen ways, the staff is 
a boon to the Scout. Get your Scoutmaster 
to. look up some staff drills; There are 
some g ones in the Manual of Customs 
and Drills and in the Pine Tree Patrol 
Manual. Let’s look into this subject. The 
Scout staff is not (or should not be) a 
negligible article. 


? BECAUSE W. L. Douglas has been making surpassingly 
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W. LDOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $7 &38 SHOES .ciwoxen 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world 



















for forty-six years. This experience 
of nearly nearly f a century in making shoes suitable for 
Men and Women in all walks of life should mean some- 
thing to you when you need shoes and are looking for 
the best shoe values for your money. 


shoes in style, quality, material and 
W. L. DOUGLAS workmanship ‘are better than ever be- 
fore; only by examining them can you — their 
superior qualities. 


No Matter Where You Live 

shoe dealers can supp iy you with W. L. Douglas shoes. 
If not convenient to call at one of our 110 stores in the 
large cities, ask your shoe dealer for W.L. Douglasshoes, 
Protection against unreasonable profits is guaran 

by the name and price stam on the sole of every 
pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refuse sub- 
stitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. 


If notfor sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. Yl, 


TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town 
handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write — 


President 
r exclusive rights to handle this quic W. L. Dongias Shoe Co, 
Pilon quick turn-over line. 138 Spark St. Brockton, Mass, 


[No advertisements for this column are accepted | BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


unless they meet the approval of an expert in 
stamp matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory | Al. FOR 10c—1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small album, 1 stamp wallet, 250 hinges, per- 


service.] foration gauge ond millimetre scale. 1 triangle stamp, 
ron = rang from >. East Africa, Nyassa, 

eorgia, Turkey, etc. etc. and price lists—ALL FOR 10c 
Pn All for and 2c postage to approval applicants only! 


ePikes Peak Stamp Co.  cotorass Surtus, Coto 


65c for 8c Abyssinian stamp, Guate- 
mala Parrot stamp. Packet 
30 var. British Colonies, Total cat. 65c. 
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ferent stamps. China 
ship set, large $1.00 c 
U. S. revenue; milli- 





meter scale ruler and 


— perforation gauge. Bargain Packet Hinges. Large mm scale and Perf. 
ervice lists and 50 to 60% approvals Gauge, with our handsome price list, to in- 


troduce our fine 50%, approval sheets all for 
8c. WE BUY COLLECTIO 
1000 varieties poanted alphabetically $3.75. 


Ee EAR 
Dept. B, 220 Lathrop Bide. Kansas City, Mo. 


STAMPS 105 China, Egypt. Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
with dates, names of countries, etc., 3c. Eeoet ones, 
l4c, 35c, $1.00, $2.25. A. BULLARD co., 
aie Se ood of stamps. 446 Tremont St., ‘Dest. Ag, 
porters; album manufacturers, oston, Mass. 


SNAPS!*2 DIFFERENT Foreign (8c. 60 Dif- 
ferent U.S., including $! and $2 rev- 
enues for i2c. With each order we give free our 
pamphlet which tells “How to Make a Collection 
Properly.” Queen City Stamp & Coin Co., Room 
35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


ARMENI 1921 first unused set of three, 
lie. These “‘Scraps of paper 

prove that the unspeakable Turk has passed on 

and cut—that Armenia is not—the land of misery.” 

Wonderful Net Approvals. 

M. D. OLMSTEAD Box 3, Concord, N. H. 


with every order. Fennell Stamo Co., 
Dept. L, Fullerton Bidg., St. Loure Mo. 


70 Ye DISCOUNT |)284"% 
(o) sirable ee on approval at 70 per cent. 


discount from standard catalogue prices. 
elorenee required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover, Penna. | 


























100 Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free 21 aiterent tree to all send 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 
paper. Large album, lic. List of To00 stamps at ‘4c. 
each and 1500 stamps at ic _ If poss ible send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stam 
QUAKER STAMP Co., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Approval Sheets “60 - cent. 
nats —— Big 172-p. Lists Free. 








Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador ood In- y 10¢ 
ina, etc. 









We yw Established 29 years. 
a 


annant Dept. 78, St. Louis, Mo. 


Fine Stamps Free 


to collectors who ask for my money-saving 4&p- 

provals. 650 different French Colonies, only 25 cents, 

John D. Borresen, Cedar Falis, lowa 
**BOYS!’? MOREY STAMPS!- 
1000 hinges, 10e.” Price List Free. A RARE 


stamp and a perforation gauge given for the 
address of a Collector. Try our fine 50% 








sats of beautiful French Colony stamps, 
18 varieties showing strange buildings, people, 
animals and etc. for 10 cents when asking for an Ap- 


proval Selection. 
ROBERT C. EDGAR 
310 Joliet Ave. San Antonio, Texas. 


Foreign Stamps 











qoecerel My | buy old func ~ a a 

mp Com . ouis, Mo 

aed “ ed A vite. Packet of Foreign Stamps from 2. the 
LOOK! ALL FOR 25c. orld with big bargain list of 2c pos' 

BONANZA PACKET outtentes Brunei, Abyssinia, Station é. Gray Stamp Co. omy y Sar 


Epirus. Nigeria, Eritrea, 3 Diff. Liberia including 
Triangle, other Triangles, 5 Diff. Ly and 200 Diff. 
wher stamps. Where can you 1 these for 25c; 
200 


Diff. Hungary $1. 00; 100 Dif, r Roumania $1.00; 100 oe BETTER JOB NOW! 


Diff. Bulgaria_ $1.35. Learn good trade in a few weeks. 12 million autos, 
. GROSSMAN compare. trucks and tractors need service. Repaii ed. 
1568 First Ave., 


ew York, N. Write today—for FREE catalog giving full particulars. 
Michigan State Automobile School, 5542 Bdig, Detroit, Mich. 
Write Jokes ¢ 


Easy, fascinating work. Our sales de- 
partment pays from $1 to $5 for jokes, 
epigrams and stories. A short course of 
three lessons teaches you how to write 
them. = joke alone often pays a 
the cou Humorists earn big 
Get into a a field that is not yet qownes. 
Write for information. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF HUMOR G 
Office D, 414 Park Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


BOYs! Run your own ‘‘Movie”’ 


Show at home, or school, Best machine com- 
plete with Film $35.00. Send $5.00 deposit CHURCH FILM SERVICE 
only. We will ship C. O. D. balance allow- 1822 Wyandotte St 
ing examination. A lasting Christmas present. Kansae City, Mo. 


MONARCH THEATRE SUPPLY CO. 
724 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 











“INITIATION STUNTS” 


A collection of side degree stunts, initiations, 
yells, cheers, toasts, etc. Cloth binding _ price 
$1.05. Send for free catalog of Amateur Plays, 
Minstrels, Jokes, and Hand Books. 


FITZGERALD Aap nan ag or.. 
Dept. “B S” 18 Vesey St., ¥.. CG. 



















“KNIGHTS OF THE SQUARE TABLE” 


The Grail—4 Reels z 


A Boy Scout Film By National 
Field Scout Commissioner 
James A. Wilder 





























STAMPS 50 all different. Africa, Brazil, 
Peru, Cuba, me ig Ceylan, -10c 

Java, etc, and 

1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 anent a: 8. 25e: 10¢ 

hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 percent. List Free 

buy stamps. ©. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., 

St. Louis Mo 


50 Ways 
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BOYS’ LIFE 











In a very few 
years you will con- 
| trol the destinies of 
the greatest nation 
in the world; this is 
a tremendous privi- 
lege and a serious 
responsibility. 


Help to preserve 


your enemy as well. 








the Nation’s resources and to maintain its welfare. Throw your- 
selves into the warfare of Fire Prevention, as only Boy Scouts 
can, because Preventable Fire, the great enemy of our land, is 
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ice they would be in position to pick 
them up. 

As I was following along the shore a 
trapper came out of the woods with an 
armful of brush and walked out onto the 
ice. I followed him to see what he was up 
to. With his ax he cut a hole through the 
ice about two feet square. About six in- 
ches from the edge of this hole he cut an- 
other smaller hole. He stuck the butt 
end of a branch into this smaller hole so 
that the brush extended over the larger 
hole. He then fastened to the brush over 
the center of the large hole a piece of 
copper wire about three feet long and to 
the copper wire a fish line about six feet 
long. The line was fitted with a hook, 
baited with a salted minnow, and dropped 
through the hole into the water. 

“Why don’t you just put a long pole 
across the hole and tie your line to that?” 
I asked. 

“Because there wouldn't be any ‘give’ 
to it and a big fish would break the line 








like a cob-web. Now when Mr. Fish pulls 
on this line the brush will bend and he will 
soon tire himself out. Just a few days ago 
I caught fifteen big fellows this way in less 
than two hours.” 

“But why don't you have the copper 
wire next to the hook instead of at the 
top of the line?” I asked. 

“Oh that’s just so I won’t have to be so 
careful about cutting the line if the hole 
freezes and I have to chop it out.” 

The old trapper fixed half a dozen such 
lines and while he was rigging the last the 
first branch began to bob violently up and 
down. We ran over to the hole, he pulled 
up hand over hand and a fine eight-pounder 
was flopping in the snow! Then we— 

Who’s that at the door? What do you 
want? Come on in!— 

“Hey! Cave-Scout! Dinner’s ready!” 

Gangway, gang! Clear the track! This 
confab is over! 


The Cave Scout. 
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(Concluded from page 34) 














buttonholes through which 
buttons. 

Long before Columbus bumped into the 
West Indies, the Indians used beads made 
of bits of shell and disks made of shell, 


to put the 


barbaric article. 

With such a necklace around his neck, 
our Medicine Man can attend the pow-wow 
in good form and make his appeal to Father 


Sky, Mother Earth, the East Wind, the 
West Wind, the North Wind, and the 
South Wind, for their assistance, and to 
the Great Mystery, who rules over all this 
earth and the universe, to bless the deliber- 
ations of the Scout Council and he can 
make this appeal with perfect faith that 
his prayer will be answered as are all wise 
and unselfish prayers. 





|) | Consequently if we want our necklace to be 

|| a real savage article, in place of putting 
glass beads in between the rooster _spurs 
or bear claws, we will make holes in the 
sides of the disks of cow horn, buck horn 
or bones, and fasten these together with 
bits of leather, shoestring or whang string, 
}| (Fig. 15). When such a necklace is fin- 
|| ished no savage Chief ever wore a more 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Fire Automobile Marine 
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— slicing “aachine for meat dealer. 
Mother gave it te me for cating less butter. 


50c WILL KEEP YOUR 
COPIES COMiNG 

You need not wait to earn the whole $2.00 
Send 50c (five dimes wrapped securely or bettcr 
still, 25 two-cent stamps), and you'll be renewed 
for three months. hat gives you plenty of 
time to earn more. Insure your next three 
months now. Address: 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


12 Months to Pay 


If not convenient to pay all cas’ 
can ship your Ranger at once Bnd allow youa year 
to pay for it in small convenient monthly install- 
ments. Write today for factory prices and terms. 
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ices. Lamps, ! 
| Chains, Saddles, Handle Base. bails ieee H 


and Sundries, half usual prices. Se oney, 
write today for big, free Reaeer | ade. Factory 
Prices, 30-Day Trial ‘offer and COMPANY 
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RENEWALS 


If your magazine comes with a renewal order blank enclosed it means your subscription 
has expired. Tear off the address on the renewal wrapper and send it with $2.00, the price 
of a renewal subscription, to Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, so you will not 
|. have to miss a copy. Postage is prepaid to all parts of the United States and possessions, 
and also Mexico and Cuba. Canadian postage is 25c. and foreign postage 50c. a year. 
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From Providence, R. I., Newspapers and 
Accounts of an Eyewitness: 


On September 28, 1922, the annual Flag 
Rush between the Sophomores and the Fresh- 
men, was held on the Middle Campus at 
Brown University at Providence, R. I. It 
was one of the most strenuous battles in the 
history of the college. The Freshmen would 
have won had it not been for a shirt worn 
by one of the entering class. 

The Sophomores massed about the flag 
pole, while the Freshmen separated into 
four groups at either corner of a square 
formed by upper classmen and several hun- 
dred interested spectators. Openings were left 
for the Freshmen to make their rush. The 
whistle blew. In an instant numerous Fresh- 
men forms were hurtling over the heads of 
the massed Sophomores. Then, out of 
the tangled mass, sprang a_ blond-haired 
Freshman, his outstretched arms _ vainly 
striving to reach the pennant. He had almost 
reached it, and would have succeeded, had 
the shirt he was wearing ripped or given 
away. Several husky Sophomores were 
hanging on to him by his shirt tail and other 
parts of the shirt. The shirt would not tear 
or give in the slightest (although his pants 
were torn to ribbons), with the result that 
the pole finally broke, the young man fell 
into the crowd, and the battle was declared a 
draw by the official referees. 

This young man afterwards, in speaking 
of the battle, was bewailing the fact that his 
shirt was so rugged and strong. When asked 
what make of shirt he wore, he said it was 
made by the Sigmund Eisner Company of Red 
Bank, N. J 





From Affidavit made by J. Winford Nagle: 


I am the Freshman..... 
who almost secured the pennant 
in the annual Flag Rush be- 
tween the Sophomores and the 
Freshmen on September 28, 
1922 at Brown University. ... 
The shirt in the photograph 
was. . . .manufactured by Sig- 
mund Eisner Company of Red 


oo oe . 
3ank, N. J. This shirt is made 2. y | 


of cotton khaki and is a Boy 
Scout model. . . . .The story 
submitted. . . .is a true descrip- 
tion of the rush. 

(signed) J. Winford Nagle 
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a Shirt! 


Mr. Nagle’s Account of the Rush: 


It is a custom at Brown University to have a 
Flag Rush between the Sophomores and Fresh- 
men, at the beginning of the fall semester. 
This year it was held on Thursday, Sept. 28, 
on the Middle Campus, and, because ot the 
breaking of the pole, was declared a draw. 

The Sophomores were massed about the 
foot of the ten-foot pole, at the top of which 
the littlke brown pennant hung, while the 
Freshmen were divided into four groups, at 
different points on the campus. At the sound 
of the whistle, all four groups made a rush 
for the pole from different directions. It is 
pretty hard to state definitely what happened 
in the next four minutes, but the impression 
I got was that murder was in the eye of 
every one. 

For the first minute everything was veri- 
table chaos but finally I managed to get on 
my knees on top of the struggling mass, only 
to be pulled down into the crowd again. After 
extricating myself from the group, I decided 
to take a run, and jump up onto the head and 
shoulders of the crowd. ‘I ran and leaped, 
boosted by many helping hands, and two 
jumps brought me to the pole, where as 
many Sophomores as were able, grabbed hold 
on every available piece of 
clothing I had. The other 
Freshmen were doing their 
part too, and several of them 
were boosting me up, while 
others were striving to break 
the hold of the Sophomores. 

At my first reach for the 
flag, I missed it by inches, but 
the next time I managed to 
touch it with my finger tips. 
The other Freshmen boosted 
some more and just as I was 
about to grab the flag, the Soph- 
omores who had hold of my 
shirt and trousers, exerted 
their last ounces of strength 
in an extra hard pull. The 
pole and trousers gave way, 
that is, what was left of the 
trousers then, but the shirt re- 
mained intact, while the pole 
and I fell into the midst of 
the fighting mob. Only the 
timely whistle of the referee 
prevented me from being seri- 
ously injured in the rush that 
was made for the fallen flag. 
After a short session between 
the referee and judges, the 


The above photograph shows J. Winford Nagle, the Brown University under- Rush was declared a draw 
’ have won victory for his class in the Flag Rush last 
fall, had it not been for the strength of a shirt he was wearing at the time. pole. 


because of the breaking of the 


The rush through an outdoor scouting season (which is through most 


of the year) is as wearing as any class rush, but fortified by an 
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OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM 


Manufactured by the 


Sigmund Eisner Company, Official National Outfitters 


the Scout is prepared for all kinds of wear and te2r. 


SIGMUND EISNER: COMPANY, Red Bank, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 





126 FIFTH AVENUE 






























“Wash” —Don'’t Scour Teeth 


‘\ 


AN 
OFFER 


1—Buy a tube of 
Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. 
2—Ask your dealerwhy 
he recommends it an 
write us briefly what he said, 
ach your letter to coupon 
= filling in dotted lines below, 


3—Mail both letter and coupon to 
Colgate & Co., Dept. U, Box 645. 
City Hall Station, N. Y. City. We 
will then send you, Free, a generous 
sample of Colgate’s COLEO Soap. 







ay 


LIRY j 2g «hag 
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The early savage removed 


Civilized people discover how to 
grime by harsh scouring 


clean teeth without harsh scouring 





—- Warns Modern Science 


Your hands are soiled—do you clean them by scraping 
with sand alone? Savages used to doso. But civilization 
substituted soap. Then cleansing came more quickly, 
more thoroughly without furt. As the early savage 
cleaned his hands, you today can take a gritty, soapless 
dentifrice and scrape clean the delicate enamel of your teeth. 
How much simpler—and safer—is the civilized method. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 
“Washes”? and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Boys and girls use Colgate’s willingly and regularly be- 
cause of its pleasing flavor. Colgate’s cleans teeth thor- 
oughly—no safe dentifrice does more. A LARGE tube 
costs 25c_-why pay more? 


CLEANS“ 
| TEETH 
THE | 





Street 


og Address 


—EE Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 
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Tue Carey PRINTING Co., INC. 
New York BETHLEHEM 











